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INTRODUCTION. 


——S—— 


1. The Multani language is spoken in the Districts of 
Multan, Muzaffargarh, Dera Ghazi Khan and in the 
southern parts of Dera Ismail Khan and J hang, and in the 
State of Bahawalpur. Except on the west, where it is 
abruptly stopped by Biluchi at: the foot of the Suleman 
Range, it is impossible to say where it begins. On the north 
itimperceptibly changes into Panjabi. On thesouth, Sindhi 
gradually takes its place. On the east it fades into the 
Rajputana dialects of Hindi. Multani is, at the lowest com- 
putation, spoken by a population of 1,650,000 spread over 
an area of 26,000 square miles. An attempt to show the 
country in which it is spoken has been made in the 
accompanying map. Multani is nowhere known among the 
people by this name. It is usually called Hindi or 

. Jatki, and in the Biluchi-speaking parts of Dera Ghazi Khan 
'itisknown as Jagdalli, or the language of the Jagdals 
or Jats. 


2. | Multani is a purely Sanskritical language. It contains 
many Panjdbi and Sindhi words, and has a large vocabulary 
of words purely its own. It differs from Panjabi and Sindhi 
in having most of its inflections different from both. At 
the same time, it has a few in common with Panjabi, and 
others in common with Sindhi. Thus the ease endings of the 
genitive -dd -dé -dé are the samcas in Panjabi. The ablative 
takes the Sindhi affix on or the Sindhi postposition hanin, 
The dative, on the other hand, uses the case affix kin, which 
is distinct from the Sindhi khe and from the Panjabi ni, 
The instrumental is not distinguished by any case ending, 
thus following Sindhi rather than Panjabi, which uses ne 
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The pronouns are, on the whole, like Panjabi, except 
that “assén ” (we) and“ tussén” (you) are used instead of 
the Panjabi “assin ” and “tussin,” 


Instead of the cases of the personal and possessive 
pronouns, Multani largely uses pronominal suffixes. This use 
of suffixes is the most difficult thing in learning the 
language, Suffixes are attached to nouns, verbs and adverbs. 


The pronominal suffix of the first person singular 
is m. 


“ Jutam jord pdni l4yam kamand kin” =“ By me was 
yoked the pair. By me water was applied to the sugar- 
cane.”—Song. Here “jutam” is composed of “jutd,” third 
person singular preterite passive, from “jowan ” (to yoke), 
plus thé suffix m in the instrumental case, meaning “by me.” 
“Téyam” is composed of “ l4yé,” third person singular 
preterite passive, from “léwan” (to apply), and the suffix m. 


« Visar na vaisim, Gdmand yé4r, tédi bénh sirdnd{” = 
* By me will not be forgotten, Gaman love, how yourarm was 
mypillow.”—Song. Here “vaisim” is composed of “vaisi,” 
third person singular future, from “vanjan” (to go), here 
meaning “will be,” and m, pronominal suffix meaning “ by 
me” or “to me.” 

« P4nja: nimhin mangdd, Gimand ydr, tédé dekhan at 
pukhién”’= “ don’t want a handful (of dates), Gaéman love, 
I am hungry fora sight of you.”—Song. In “ nimhin ” the 
pronominal suffix m (1) has got embedded in the negative 
“nahin” in a way that is hard to explain. 


The suffix of the second person singular is ¢. 
« Kain sikhldef, Gdmand yar, khasan dilin paréydn P?== 
«Who taught thee, Gdman love, to steal the hearts of others ?” 


—Song. Here “sikhldef” is composed of the third 
ye ntarita fram “aikhi4wan’’ (to taach) and 
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“Khar vi jani hik gélh 4khafa” =“ Stand, friend, let 
ime say one word to thee.”—-Song. Here “Akhéin” is com- 
posed of the first person singular potential “ 4khdn” (let 
me say), from ‘‘4khan” (to say), plus ¢, meaning “thee ” 
in the dative case. 


The suffix of the third person singular is s. ‘A common 
answer when a witness is unable from sickness to answer to 
his name when called in kutcherry is— 


“Bukhdr his’? (which a Multani pronounces hiss)= 
‘He has fever.” Literally “fever is to him.” 

“THis” becomes intelligible when translated into Hin. 
dustani “hai usko”= “is to him.” 

“Marius yér te ndni pai dé” =“ Her lover beat her and 
she says it was her husband.”—Proverb. “ Mérius” is 
composed of “ marid,” third person singular preterite, from 
* mdran” (to beat), and s, meaning “ her.” 

The suffix of the first person plural is se. 

 Mendhidnwali dé khidl piose’==“ A fancy for the girl 
with the braids occurred to us.’—Song. ‘Piose” is com- 
posed of pid, meaning “ happened, ” “occurred,” third 


person singular preterite of “ pavan ” (to fall, to happen), 
and se, meaning “ to us.” 


The suffix of the first person plural coalesces with the 
negative and becomes nise, “ not we.” 


“édi addlat nise chéhnde "== “ We desire not your 
justice.” 


The suffix of the second person plural is o or ve. 


“Tars na 4yo, GAmané ydr, kerhe vele di khayidn = 
Did pity not come to you, GAman love? What a time I 
have been waiting !"—Song. “Ayo” is composed of * dyé” 
(came), third person singular preterite, from “ dwan ” (to 
come), plus o (you), the suffix of the second person plural, 
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“ Kid nan heve’= “ What is your name ?” Literally 
“What name is to you?” “Heve” is composed of he =“‘is,” 
the third person singular of the substantive verb, and 
ve==“‘to you,” the pronominal suffix of the second person 
plural. Ve coalesces with the negative and forms nivhe= 
“not you.” 


_ . “Kam nivhe karende ?—Nise karende.” = “You are 
not doing the work P—Not we.” 


The suffix of the third person plural is hen. 

“ Main kidari, medé ydr parnionhen, 

“Vanj kukesdn hakiman dédhd zulm k{tonhen.” = 
“Tama maid. My lover was married by them. 


“T will go and complain to the hakims. Great tyranny 
was done by them.” 


‘Parnionhen ” is composed of “ parnid* (was married), 
third person singular preterite of “parnfjan” (to be married) 
and “nhen” (by them), the suffix of the third person plural, 
“ Kitonhen” is composed of “kita” (was done), third person 
singular preterite, from “karan” (to do), plus. nhen 
(by them). 


A full account of the pronominal suffixes, and of the 
way nouns, verbs and adverbs are prepared to receive them, 
would require greater space than can be given. It was 
necessary to refer to them because the use of suffixes is 
unknown in the other Indian languages except Sindhi, and 
forms a link between them and Persian and Pashtu. 


The verb differs from Panjébi and Sindhi in the form 
of the infinitive, whichin Panjébi ends in #d,in Sindhi in 
ni, and in Multani in 2 :-— 


Panjabi: karné, to do. 
Sindhi: karani, to do. 
Multani: karan, to do. 


root and dd, as “jaénddé” = going. 


ae 


The present participle in Panjdbi is formed by adding 
* dd to the root of the verb, as “‘kard4” — doing. With verbs 
whose roots end in vowels it inserts the nasal between the 


Multani forms the 


‘present participle of neuter verbs and of verbs whose roote 
end in a vowel, like Panjabi, as “mard4” = dying ; 
“khdnd4 = eating. Transitive verbs insert en between 
the root and -dé, and shorten the vowel of the root if long, as 


Maran, to beat. 
Sdéran, to burn. 
Golan, to seek. 


Balan, to kindle. 


Mirenda, beating. 


Strendé, burning. 


Gtilendd, seeking. 


Balendd, kindling. 


The present participle of the passive voice is formed 
by adding imddé to the root, the vowel of the root being 


shortened if long. 


Active. 


Passive. 


Present participle 


passive. 


Maran, to beat. (Marijan, to be beaten..Marindé, being beaten 
Badhan, to bind. /Badhijan, to be bound./Badhindé, being bound 


The future in Multani is peculiar to itself, and resembles 
neither Panjabi nor Sindhi. Intransitive verbs form the 
future by adding the following terminations to the root :— 


Singular, 1st Person, 
2nd Person, 


8rd Person, 


Plural, 1st Person, 
2nd Person, 


8rd Person, 


san, 


sen. 


si. 


sin. 


80. 


sin. 


Marséu, I will 
Marsen, Thou wilt 


Marsf, He will 


Marsin, We will 
Marso, You will 
Marsin, They will 


die. 
die. 
die. 
die. 
die. 
die. 
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Transitive verbs form the future by adding esdn, &e., 
to the root and shortening the vowel of the root if long: 
Miresdn, I will beat. 
Miresen, Thou wilt beat. 
Miresi, He will beat. 
Mirestin, We will beat. 
Miareso, You will beat. ° 
Miresin, They will beat. 


The future passive is formed by adding ésdn, &e., to the 
root, the vowel of which, if long, is shortened : 
Marisdén, I shall be 
Marisen, Thou wilt be 
Marisi, He will be 
Marisan, We shall be 
Mariso, You will be 
Mirisin, They will be 


beaten. 
beaten. 
beaten. 
beaten. 
beaten. 
beaten. 


The past participle, whether active or passive, is formed 
by adding id or yd (the latter if the root end in a vowel) 
to the root, as “ marid,” beaten, “ pathid,” sent. 


A large number of verbs have retained the old Sanskrit- 
Prakrit form of the past participle, modified only according 


to the rules of transliteration. 


This formation is called in 


most grammars irregular, as in Panjabi, “ kitd,” done, past 
participle, from “karna,” todo. The following are instances : 


Kam4wan, to work, 


Nikalan, 
Pujan, 
Limban, 
Labhan, 
Laban, 


to come out, ,, 
to arrive, 
to plaster, * 
to be obtained, ,, 


to descend, 3 


Past participle Kamatté. 


Py Nikathd, 


+ Puna. 
” Lité. 

- Ladhé. 
” Lathé. 
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Trumpp (p. 272 of his Sindhi Grammar) gives a list 
of such verbs in Sindhi, but they are more numerous in 
Multani. The form of the past conditional is, I believe, 
peculiar to Multani. It is composed of the aorist and the 
third person singular of the substantive verb. The aorist 
is inflected according to the person; the substantive verb 
remains unchanged: 

Mérén hd, Wad I beaten. 
“Maren ha, Hadst thou beaten. 
Mire hé, Had he beaten. 
Martin ha, Had we beaten. 
Maro hé, Had you beaten. 
Marin hd, Had they beaten. 


“Je gdbe hal vahdin ha ddnden di galh kof puchhe 
ha?’ = “If calves could have ploughed, would any one 
have asked for oxen ?”’— Proverb. 

“Je sdin howe h4 medé bhird na mare hd” = “If my 
lord had been here, my brother had not died.” 


Multani differs from Panjabi and resembles Sindhi in 
having a passive voice, instead, of being, like other Indian 
languages, obliged to compound a passive voice of the past 
participle with the verb “jana,” to go, as “main méré jaté 
hin” = “Iam beaten.” In Multani, from almost every 
neuter, active or causal verb a passive may be formed by 
adding ¢jan to the root, as 


Kapan, to cut. Kapijan, to be cut. 
Rahan, to sow. Rahijan, to be sown. 
Lutan, to rob. Lutijan, to be robbed. 
8. Multani rejoices in cerebral and nasal letters. The 
Panjabi “dand” (a tooth), “din” (aday), “ dend” (to give), 
- “dekhné ” (to see), become “ dand,” “denh,” “devan” and 
“dekhan” in Multani. Many words which in the other Indian 
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languages would end in an open d or ¢ adda nasal #. This 
peculiarity gives a rough sound to the language, which is 
quite in keeping with the character of the rude Jats 
who speak it. The language has an abundance of 
grammatical forms which show that it is in an infe. 
rior stage of development. ‘Still its very vigaur makes 
it a most interesting language to study. One is tempted 
to appropriate to Multani Beames’ description of Sindhi: 
“It is a rough language, loving thorny paths of its own, but 
there hangs aboutit, to my mind, somewhat of the charm of 
wild flowers in a hedge, whose untamed luxuriance pleases 
more than the regular splendour of ‘the parterre. Even ag 
early as Prakrit times the dialect of the Indus Valley shook 
itself free from trammels, and earned for itself from the 
pedantic followers of rule and line the contemptuous epithet 
of ‘apabhransa,’ or vitiated. There is a flavour of wheaten 
flour and a reek of cottage smoke about Multani which is 
infinitely more natural and captivating than anything which 
the hidebound languages of the eastern parts of India can 
show us.” 


Like all languages spoken by a rude people, Multani is 
extremely rich in concrete -words and similarly poor in 
abstract words. Every agricultural operation has a vocabu- 
lary of itsown. I have given twenty-six words connected 
with the date-palm, and since they were written I have learnt 
as many more. The most numerous words belonging to any 
one subject are connected with cattle. The generic name 
cow or buffalo is rejected, and there are special names for an 
animal in every stage of fecundity, barrenness, age, colour and 
temper. Most of these words convey no idea of their mean- 
ing. “ Four-year-old,” “ three-year-old,” require no explana- 
tion ; and we can guess at the meaning of “rodi” (hornless) 
or “ pahildyat”’ (a cow with its first calf), because we know 
that “rodd’”’ means “bald” and “ pahila”’ means “ first’? ; 
but “ phandar,” meaning a cow that has ceased to give milk, 
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or “ges” (a female goat from the time it leaves off sucking 
till-it is fit to bear young) require, so to say, @ personal 
acquaintance to enable one to understand their meaning, 
There are separate names for cowdung in each stage of 
freshness. One would think that a single name would suffice 
for things so alike as the stalks of bajhra and jawdr. Multani, 
however, requires “tdnd4” for a jawar stalk and “ kéngri ” 
for a bajhra stalk. “ Pardli” is the stalk of rice and china, 
while wheat monopolises “ nér.” 


4. There are no written books in Multani. The books 
that profess to be lithographed in Multani by the Lahore 
presses are misspelt Panjébi. The New Testament in 
" Multani issued by the Serampore’Mission isin a character 
which no Multaui could decipher. There is, however, a large 
body of unwritten poetry, stories, proverbs, aphorisms 
and riddles which really repay their study. To be able to 
quote an apposite proverb or saying increases one’s power, 
and makes intercourse with the natives of the country much 
more cheerful than it usually is. The Multani peasant 
seems to remember nothing but droughts, failures of canals, 
blights, locusts, murrains, and every possible misfortune that 
can befall a farmer. He forgets good harvests, high prices, 
timely rains, and canal-water. While he is making the 
usual complaints he perhaps admits that rain fell in Magh 
and Phagan, and then you have him at once. “ But you 
have a proverb that ‘if-rain falls in M4gh the grain will be 
so abundant that the straw will not contain it,’ and we also 
know from the wisdom of your ancestors that if rain falls in 
Phagan the very fields won’t hold the grain.” When he is 
brought to book in this way, the lugubrious Jat collapses 
and becomes a pleasant companion. In kuteherry if you 
refuse a Jat’s request and tell him the proverb “a miser is 
better than a liberal man because he refuses at once,” he goes 
away with a laugh instead of appealing to all the divine 
powers and eventually being hustled out by the orderlics. 
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The stories best known are “ Sassi and Punntn,” “ Sahiba 
and Mirza,” and “ Saifal,”’ which are in versc. The local edi« 
tions differ greatly from the originals, and fare rich in local 
idioms. The story of “The Three Fools” is an account of a 
traveller who salutes three men who are sitting by the roadside. 
They quarrel as to which of them the salute is intended for. 
The traveller says he saluted the biggest fool among them. 
The men thereupon go to the Kazi. and each relates his adven~ 
tures to prove that he is the greatest fool. In the story. of 
“The Four Fools” four men similarly contend for a wifes 
“ The Three Fools” and “ The Four Fools” are in prose. 


The most popular form of literature is the Dorha, which 
is a verse containing two lines. Wherever a collection of 
Jats takes place for pleasure or for work they begin to sing 
Dorhas. One man sings a Dorha and another answers him 
with another Dorha. The subjects of these are most com. 
monplace. The joys and pains of love, separation from 
home, immutability of fate, and matters connected with an 
agricultural life, form the topics of ninety-nine out of a 
hundred Dorhas. To a stranger many seem utter nonsense. 
What could appear more idiotic than this :— 


Gore gdm jaindé puchhar | The red cow has a yellow 


he pila. tail. 
Medé pai pid and& khar thi My husband is coming, stand 
pasila. aside. 


Bat a Jat from among the audience, who can hardly speak 
for laughter, explains that the story is of a young woman 
who was in company with her lover.. She sees her husband 
coming and begins to sing the well-known and harmless 
“Oh! my red red cow has a yellow yellow tail,” 
the second line of which contains a further account of that 
remarkable phenomenon; but she adroitly changes the 
second line into “ my husband is coming, stand aside,” which 
warns her lover, while the husband is supposed to believe 
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that she is singing the authorised version, and that she is all 
innocence. Having heard the interpretation, one begins to 
understand why the audience is so intensely amused. Still 
it must be confessed that in the matter of Dorhas the Jats 
are easily pleased. Examples of each kind of Dorha will 
be found sub voce Dorha. 


‘The great wealth of Multani is in its proverbs. Every 
virtueis praised, every vice branded, in its peculiar proverb ; 
and they afford an idea of the code of morality pre- 
vailing among this simple people. The code is neither 
long nor elaborate. If a man be hospitable, liberal and 
unostentatious, he has fulfilled all the commandments. The 
proverbs are very hard on certain classes, especially the 
religious orders, women and weavers. It is remarkable, 
however, that the use of proverbs is most prevalent among 
women. It would ke interesting, if there was space, to com- 
pare the well-known proverbs. of other languages with the 
form in which they appear in Multani. A. few old friends 
may be mentioned. “The foxand the grapes”? appears as 

“Giday drdkh na apare thu khattie” = “The jackal 
could not reach the grapes.” ‘ Pooh!” says he, “ they’re 
sour.” : 

“Phuté pahdr te nikathd chihd” = “The mountain 
burst and out came a mouse” is the eon form of the 
Mountain in Labour, and Horace’s 

* Parturiunt montes, nascetur ridiculus mus.,’’ 


The Multani edition of “a chain is no stronger than its 
weakest link ’? is— 

“ Rassdé hamesh hinin j4 te trutde” = “A rope always 
breaks in its weakest place.” 

A Multani wishing to express his incredulity at an 
impossible story uses the proverb : 

“Sui de duk vichon katér uthdi di langhi vaindie *— 
“A string of camels is passing through the needle’s eye,” which 
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reminds one of Matthew, xix, 24: ‘It is easier for a camel to 


go through the eye of a needle than for arich man to enter 
the kingdom of heaven.” 


5. The circumstances under which this glossary was 
compiled were as follows. In 1873, Mr. Lyall, when Settle. 
ment Commissioner, directed the Settlement Officers of Mul. 
tan and Muzaffargarh to compile a vocabulary of agricul- 
tural terms. Mr. Roe and I accordingly began collecting 
local words. On comparing notes in 1875 we found that we 
were both going over the same ground, the idiom of 
Multan and Muzaffargarh being identical. Mr. Roe made 
over his lists of words, which were very full, to me. The 
compilation went on simultaneously with settlement-work, 
and, as I had collected several hundred songs and proverbs, 
it suggested itsclf to illustrate the glossary by the folklore 
of the country. The natives fellin with my taste, and 
took to giving me lists of songs and proverbs instead of 
the customary dalli—a very welcome change. In selecting 
words it was necessary to include many Panjébi and Sin- 
dhi words in their Multani form, because a mere list of 
the purely local words would have given a false idea of 
the language. I have not hesitated to insert a common 
Hindustani word as a peg on which to hang a good local 
proverb when there was no other way of introducing it. 
Muzaffargarh was not a bad place to study the lan- 
guage in. It is in the centre of the Multani-speaking 
country. Zaminddérs from Multan, Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Bahawalpur, the south of Dera Ismail Khan and Jhang, 
and even from distant Mailsi, came to Muzaffargarh for 
settlement business. The glossary therefore represents 
the language of the rural better than that of the urban 
population. As the words under each letter were finished 
the interpretations were literally translated and written 
down word for word by Moulvi Abdul Rahman, a resident of 
Muzaffargarh, and the translations were sent for correction 
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to Kazi Ghulam Murtaza, Extra Assistant Settlement 
Officer, who was born at Abmadpur in the south of the J hang 
District and married into g Muzaffargarh family which 
owned land in Bahawalpur, and who has served thirty years 
in the Multan and Muzaffargarh Districts. He was not 
at alla lenient critic, In spite of these precautions, I am 
afraid many errors will be found in the glossary. The 
only excuse is that it was a new field in which nO one 
had set up landmarks, 

I have obtained great help from: Dr. Trumpp’s 
Sindhi Grammar and from Beames* Comparative Grammar 
of the Modern Aryan Languages of India, Mr, Steedman, 


Settlement Officer of Jhang, sent me a capital list of 
songs and proverbs, 


E. O'BRIEN, 


GLOSSARY 


OF THE 


MULTANT LANGUAGE 


COMPARED WITH 


PANJABI AND SINDHL 
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uf UBA, s.u.—Alluvial silt. Also called “at” and 
“ mat,’”” Land on which silt has been deposited by 
the river is called “atdli,” “latdr” and “ nivdn.” 
The effect of a good supply of silt on land is said 
to last for five years. 


Sul UBAHAL, 8. ¥.—Haste, hurry. 


(Jul UBALHA, aps.—Quick, hasty. 

“ Ghar kafan nahin maran kin ubdélhé!” =“ No grave. 
clothes in the house and he in such a hurry to 
die! "— Proverb. 

Wl UBHA,s.u.—The north. From vsHi are formed 
the following adjectives: ‘“ubhéchar” and 
“ubhechar,” of or belonging to the north. Qf 
“lammochar,” of the south, and “ sindhochar,” 
of the Indus. 


my wil UBHARAN, v. N.—Torise; toswell. Present parti. 
ciple : UBHARDA ; Fuéure : UBHARSAN; Past parti- 
ciple: UBHARIA, Verbal noun: UBHAR, rising. 


sly UBHAR,—1, sunrise; 2, the east. 


2 GLOSSARY OF THE 


“Ubharidé chandr, n4l ubharin taré; 
 Thisin rAb{ fajar dést pidré.” == ~ 
“The moon has risen; with it the stars are rising ; 
“My dear friends will start in the morning on their 
journey.”—Song. 
qx) APAT VICH.—Among oup., your. or them- selves. 
Hindustani “ dpas mén ;”” Panjabi “ &pas vich.” 
ow APARAN, v. a.—To seize, to catch. Present parti 
ciple: APARENDA; Future : ApARusan ; Past parti- 
ciple: aAPARIA. Hindustani “ pakarné; ” Panjabi 
“ pharnd.” 
“Uddé tittar apardé” = “Te can catch flying par- 
tridges !”"— Proverb used ironically of persons wha 
consider themselves very sharp. 


dal APHAL, aps.—(Literally without fruit.) A state of 
wheat and barley in which the plants run to weak, 
thin straw, and little grain‘is produced. It is said 
to be caused by westerly winds in Phagan and 
Chetr, i.¢., from the middle of February to the 
middle of April. 

4} ITLA, aps.—So much; this much; as many as. 
Hindustani and Panjabi “itné”; Sindhi “ etiro,” 

Ml UTLA, anz.—1. That much. Hindustani and Panjabi 
“utnd”; Sindhi “otird.” 2. Upper, from “ uté,” 
upon. 


ot _ATAN, 8. M.-A party of women collected to spin 
thread together ; a spinning-bee. 


“ Atan di khit bhaj gai” = “The spinning-party broke 


up.” 


“ Atan divanna kér na kam” ==“ A woman ata spinning- 
party is of no good nor use.”— Proverb on the way 
women waste their time at spinning-parties, 


MULTANI LANGUAGE. 3 


“ Atan vich sahelién nit khédin té hasén ; 
“Maikan bajh taun dést dé rAtin dihda nahin chain2’= 
“In the spinning-party the girls are always playing 
and laughing ; 
“ Without you, friend, I have no rest by night or day.”— 
Song. 
i} ILWARI, ) apv.—This time. From the near 
sola! INWARL, § demonstrative pronoun “i,” this, 
aud “ wérd,” a time, a turn. Irr6K4, ADJ., of this 
time, of this year—opposed to “ parokd,”’ of last 
time, of last year. 


o61 ATHAR, s. m—A donkey’s saddle. 

“Ubhé di gadinh na dnijé jo athar vi ghin vaist’* =“ Do 
not bring a she-ass from the north; for she will 
take away even your saddle."—Proverb used of 
men who marry wives from the north, Multangs 
considering themselves the salt of the earth. 


wl AT, s. F.—Alluvial deposit (see Usa). 


ws 6ST ATA GHATA, s, M.—(Literally flour and sheep.) 
A common vow. A person vows that if his wish 
is granted he will give a feast of chapatis and a 
sheep at one of the numerous shrines. When the 
sheep is killed, its head and shoulder go to the 
incumbent of the shrine. 
“Pir Jihdnién sdinydn, maikun dérhf divé main tédé fia 
ghat4 desdn ” = “© Lord St. Jihdnidn ! procure me 
a beard and I will give you an até ghaté."— Vow, 
“Jihdnidn ” is a shrine in Muzaffargarh. 
ef,3! ATHOG, \ 8. M.—An eighth share, especially of 
Wl ATHANGA, land. 
at ATHIA \ 8. m.—A plot or strip of land with known 
dl AETHA, boundaries, Corrupted from the Ara- 
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bic able!, an inclosure. A part of the land attached 
to a well which is set apart from the rest for 
some definite purpose, e.g., to be left fallow, or to 
be cultivated. An Atma is always a plot of land 
fit for cultivation. 


Wal AT AYA, ADJ.—Vain, useless, unnecessary. Corrupted 
from the Arabic wle (zdi), lost, perished, use- 
less. 

“Na kam dé na kdr da, ajéyd chughd jal dd” =“ OF 
no use and of no good—a worthless log of jal 
wood.”— Proverb. 

"Na dévé na khavdé ajd4yA sh4h saddé” = “ He won’t 
lend money, and he won’t advance grain for food. 
It is absurd his calling himself a shdh.”—~Proverb. 
“Shah” is the title of the village money-lender 
and shopkeeper. 


je) AJJAR, 8. M.—A flock of sheep or goats, or of both. 

Panjabi “ ayyar,” “ayy4l” and“ ajjay.” Hindu. 
stani “ révar.” 

Asani.—A shepherd or goatherd. 

“* Baékré ajjar dé éjari ghdéré charhid. 

 Bhédé ajjar dé djari tundé manda.” = 

* A goatherd should be mounted on horseback. 

“Any maimed wretch will do for a shepherd.”— 
Proverb. 


op) AJAN, apv.—Till to-day ; yet. 


aylel ereee ae 8. ¥.—Drawing money from a banker ; 

wylg CHAPAT, getting goods from a shop- 
keeper; the debit side of an account—opposed to 
*4gat,” paying in, the credit side of an account. 


“ Agat théli té uchépat bahin ” = “ Little incomings and 
great outgoings,” 
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weelgl ACHACHET, ADy.—Suddenly, unawares. 
weagig! ACHALCHET, ; Sindhi “ achdcheté” ; 
Panjabi and Hindi “ achdnak.” 
“ Achaéchét hik dédhi séhnin trimat 4 nikathi” =“ Sudden- 
ly avery beautiful woman came out,’—Story of 
the Four Fools. 


Shel ACHHAR, s. M.—The cloth spread over the corpse 
of a Muhammadan when carried to the grave. It is 
usually given to the grave-digger as his wages. 

“ Kabar kutté df achhér mashréi dé!” = “ A dog’s grave 
and a biercloth of silk and cotton ! *—Proverd used 
of anything out of place. 


30f UDR, s. m.—An otter. Hindi“ tid’; Panjabi “ ut” 
and_“udh ”; Sanskrit we (udr). 

“Ahmak udrén dé gharin parithé mangé” = “ Only a 
fool would ask for the remains of yesterday’s dinner 
from the otter’s house” (because he would not get 
it, otters being noted for their greediness).— Proverb. 


sul ADH, 
jeoT ADHIL, 
“ Hissa chouthé té khalén vich adh” =“ A fourth share 
(of the good things) and a full half of the shoe- 
beating.” —Proverb, 
* Kha vich chalihwan hissa té khalén vich adh ” = “ Only 
a fortieth share of the well anda full half of the 
labour and expense.”’—Proverb. 


i s. ¥.—Half. 


Api sfriman.—Literally half asér in the maund, this 
being the rate at which the superior proprietor’s 
fee (zamindari or mukaddamf) is paid. ADH sfrd 
MAN, the rate, is used for the generic word, just as 
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which is the rate at which the inferior proprietor’s 
rent——“‘lichh ” or “kastir”’—is paid) is used instead 
of “lichh” or “ kastir.” 


yiAesl ADHLAPTE, ) s. r—A contract by which a person 

qeiibsl ADHLOPT, } becomes owner of half a well 
and half of an estate; e. g.: A sinks a well 
in B’s land, clears the jungle, and brings the land 
under cultivation. .4 becomes proprietor of half 
the land and B of half the well. The estate, 
consisting of the well and the land attached, 
becomes the property of 4 and B in equal shares. 
4 is said to take and B to give apuxAvf, 
Sometimes (especially in lands near rivers, where 
wells are not necessary) clearing the jungle and 
bringing the land under cultivation confer 
proprietorship of half or less, though a well is not 
sunk, 

31 AD, 8. #.—A watercourse from a well or canal-cut to 
a field. The distributaries from an ap to the 
different parts of a field are called “ noké.” 


AD AKHALAN.—To clear a watercourse. 


ow Sf UDARAN, } V. A.—To cause to fly, to blow awny, 
« yf UDAWAN, to throw up into the air. Hindi 
“uréné” ; Sindhi “udainu”; Panjabi “ uddung.” 

“ Charkhé w4 udarid, ran gulénd{ pinidn "= “The wind 
blew away the spinning-wheel. The woman is look- 
ing for her ball of cotton only.”—Proverb used of 
persons who bother themselves about trifles in the 
face of a great calamity, 

“Kukir ud4wé sir apné pdwé” = “The dust that a hen 
throws up she throws on her own head.’—Prover} 
used of persons whose schemes turn against 
themselves. 
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oo) ADLUN, «. M.—The reservoir or hole into which 
water from a well falls out of the “nisdr”’ hefore 
passing into the “ad,” or watercourse. Also called 
“hada.” 


wal UDIL, s. m.—The similitude, the likeness, the 
appearance. 


“ Thar dé udfl hé” == “ It has the appearance of a cloud,” 


bf URA, s. w.—A term in ploughing. A field is plough. 

ed in circles of concentric furrows, each furrow 

being inside the last. When the unploughed piece 
in the centre becomes so small that the plough 
cannot turn in it, the ptonghman begins a new set 
of concentric furrows in a fresh piece of land, 
bringing back his plough when he has taken a 
wider sweep to finish the unploughed centre. 
Each set of concentric furrows is called a “ chaki,” 
and the leaving one set to take up another is 
URA. 


i} IRK, 8s. r.—The elbow. Persian “ dranj.” 


y,1 URLA, 8. M.—A yoke for a single bullock when 
working a well. The double yoke is “ panjal{.” 


wiv! ARURI, s. r.—A dunghill. 


>t ABHI,: 8. F.—I, a mirror ; 2, a woman’s thumb-ring 
with a small mirror fixed on it. Windustani and 
Panjabi “ drs{.” 


os)! ARHIUN, 8. r—Mustard. Also called “ahtr” 
(brassica juncea). To be distinguished from tisstin 
(brassica eruca) (Panjabi “tard miré”’), and 
from “sarhiin” (brassica compestris) (Panjabi 
“sarsén” and “ sarrén’’), 
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wit! ARERE, s. p.—Plural: angrisx, The small piece 
of wood fixed like the rungs of a ladder between 
the two ropes of a Persian-wheel, and to which the 
pots are tied. The two ropes and the ARER{S, 
or rungs, are called the ‘ malh.” 


MAH arspay, to fix the rungsina“mélh.” ‘“ Malhan” 
is also used in this sense. 
sl ARA, 8. Mm. 


Ja igh a a A sandhill. 


oll ARAWAN, v. A.—To stop, to arrest, to entangle. 
Sindhi “ drdinu.” 
“ Ghartb dé bal kin ardwan lagé hdin ”=" They began to 
entangle the poor man’s son.” 


oi!) ARAN, v. x.—To be stopped, to be arrested. 
“ Mangia té tangid. 
“ Parnié ta galid, 
“Také vi lagé té jawdn vi ayia. pe 
“ Betrothed, a man is hung up (is done for) ; 
“ Married, he is ruined ; 
“Money is spent and a young man is caught.”— Proverb. 
“ Ar gid hé” =“ He has been arrested.” 


om! USARAN, v. N.—To be built up, to be finished 
building. 
»‘ Kotha usaré drakhdn visard == ‘ When the house was 
finished the builder was forgotten.”— Proverb. 


yp! ASSU, s. M—The month from the middle of Septem- 

ber to the middle of October. Hindustani 
“ Asauj.” 

*Chetr Visdkh ghumé, 

* Jéth Harh sumhé, 

*“Sdawan Badré dhdénwé, 

“ Assi Katén thélé khawé, 

“Tabibdn pds na jad.” = 
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« Travel in Chetr and Baisakh (15th March to 15th May), 

“Sleep in Jéth and Harh (15th May to 15th July), 

“ Bathe in S&iwan and Bhddén (15th July to 15th 
September), 

‘¢ Eat little in Asauj and Katik (15th September to 15th 
November)— 

“ And you will not have to visit a doctor.” — Proverb. 


ol USSGN, s. m—A_ plant (brassica eruca) culti- 
vated for the bitter oil its seeds give. Panjabi 
“td4ra mird4.” In the Sandwdn Tahsil, on the 
bank of the Indus, there isa common belief that 
méthré (fenugreek) sced if sown before noon will 
come up méthrd, and if sown after noon it will 
come up ussty. 


wats) ISHTANT, 8. m.—Deceit, treachery. 


* Dadhé ishtant badhdé” = “Te devises great deceit.’ 
“ Vada ishtant{hé” = “ THe is a great traitor.” — 
Kutcherry amenities. 


js! ASHKEL, s. u.—Plot, treachery, a false suit. 


« Ashkélén dé baba ié: ashkél kithdén sikhan vanjan is?”= 
“ He is the father of plotters: where need he go to learn 
treachery ?”—Kutcherry compliments, 


ste! USHNAK, aps.—Clever, sharp. Generally used 
ironically. Persian “ héshndék.” 

“Ushnak pduli di tab vich nalidn” = “Te a clever 
weaver! why, he keeps his shuttle tied up in his 
waistband” (instead of in his hand ready for 
use).—Proverb used of unready persons. 


VS! AKUA, 8. M.—One side of a pair of camel-panniers 
(kajéwa) ; one end of a sack thrown across an 
animal, From “ akh,” an eye. 
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leglst AKHARHA, } 8. M.—Literally an arena, a court. 

\esls KHARHAA, Special meaning, an indigo 
ground consisting of one or more sets of indigo- 
vats; the hole into which the water from the 
vats is run off ; and the place where the indigo is 
dried. In Multan AKnARHA is used; in Dera 
Ghazi Khan and Muzaffargarh kHARHA. KuARHA 
is also used for a cattle-road. The arena where 
cattle jostle one another. 


ols! AKHALAN, v. 4.—To clean out a watercourse. 


oT AKHAN, v. x.—To say, to tell, to inform. 
Present participle: AKHDA and AaHDA; Future: 
AKHSSAN and AKHSAN; Past participle: AKHIA, 
“Wakt dkhan dé na ékhan, té na dkhan dé wakt 4khan, 
ahmak d& kam hé” — “ Not to speak when one 
should, and to speak when one should not, is 
. the act of a fool.”—Proverb. 


1 AGLI, s. r—A piece cut from an arundinaceous 
plant, like sugarcane or jawdr, from one knot to 
- another, for eating. 


ws] =UGAMAN, v. y.—To sprout, to come up. 


“ Hik mié hik ugamé kadén na bhajé rénd”’= ‘One 
dies, another springs up; the game is never inter- 
rupted.” —Proverb. 


ef! AGH, s. u.—The price current, the market price. 
Persian “nirakh ”’; Hindustani “ bhao.” 


Agu BUANNAN.—To fix (literally to break) the price 
current. 


“Kanak kid agh bhannf hé?” = “ What was the price 
fixed for wheat?’’ , 
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onl AGHAWAN, v.N.—To fetch a good price. From 
“agh,” the price current. 


“ Jaindi kharf aghdvé in kin bar karan nél kid hé?” = 
“Why should he whose standing crop sells well 
trouble himself to prepare heaps of cleaned 
corn? ’—Proverb. 


‘ol tenn, v. A.—To wipe ; especially to wipe off or 
collect with ashell the opium that exudes from 
the capsule of a poppy that has been sliced. So 
UGHA, a wiper, especially a collector of opium; veuf, 
the act of wiping, especially opium collecting. 

wo! ALAWAN, v. N.—To speak; to make a noise, as 
ananimal. Present participle: aALinDA ; Future: 
ALESAN ; Past participle: aLaya, 

AuA.—A voice, a cry. 

“Chith khéwan té samj aldwan sfanén admf dé kam hé”’== 

“To chew small and talk circumspectly is the duty of a 
wise man.”—Proverd. 

“Mai kanin ald nahin nakali’” = “No voice came from 
me.” —Story of the Three Fools. 

8) yi ULARAN, v. N.---To grow up; to grow tall, used of 
acrop; to spring up in order to hit a person. 

“Kanak ular gai hé”’— “The wheat has grown up.” 


uJT ALHNA, s. m.—A bird’s nest. 
“ Ushnak chiri té dudnk vich alhn4” = “ A clever sparrow! 
why, it built its nest in the chimney !”—-Proverd. 
“Dudnk” is nota chimney, but that part of a chimney- 
less native house in which the smoke collects and 
soot forms. 
wt?) AMRI, 8. r.—A mother. Affectionate diminutive 
from “amdn,” a mother. 
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“*Masf md jihfn bhal han n4 amri jihdn”’= “ An aunt is 


like a mother, but her heart is ndt like a mother’s 
heart.” — Proverb. 


ol ANAN, s, m.—1, an egg; 2, the eyeball. Panjabi 
and Hindustani “andé,” an egg, and “anna,” 
an eyeball. Sindhi “ dnd.” 


“Sukaé dhingar dnén lahdwé”= “ What! adry thornbush 
bear eggs!”—Proverb. ‘ Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles.”* 

“ Changé kéran gichi ghuténdié, agu paténdd dnén” = “ It 
is for your good you are throttled; yet you. 
protrude your eycballs.”—Proverd. 


sl ANAT, } s. F.—Failure of rain, or of the rising of 
lil ANRAI, a river or canal; adrought. 


ral ANJ, aps.—Separate, distinct. Sanskrit ay. 


“Anj 6 anj thid ta galid, hik thid tA bacha” =“ If separated, 
you are lost; united, you are saved.”—Proverb, 


“Chandri ran dé panj sabhé anj 6 anj”=“ The unlucky 
woman had five sons. All remained separate from 
one another.”’—Proverb, 


pst ANDR, s. p—An intestine, an entrail. Metaphorically 
a child. 

« André buklidn té muchh té chdwél”= “An empty 
stomach, and grains of riceon his moustache.”’— 
Proverb used of & person who makes a swagger to 
conceal some hidden want. 

>} INDAR, \* F.—1, a woman so malformed as to 
goo} INDRI, be incapable of sexual intercourse 
or of bearing children; 2, a she-goat that gives 
milk withont bearing young. A black kind of 
harley, with thin grain, is called 1npaRJAU because 
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its grains are considered malformed. This is dif. 
ferent from the InDARJaU of Stewart (Panjab 
Plants, p. 142). 


ail ANDHAR, s. M.—Darkness ; hence tyranny, misrule. 
Panjabi “andhkér”’; Hindustani “andhcy.” 


“ Andhar pid sarkdr kin jé chér badhé kutwaél kin’= 


“ Darkness has fallen on the sarkdér when it is the thief 
that arrests the policeman.”’— Proverb. 


pel ANDHARA, aps.—Dark. 


“Divé dé chut talé andharé ’=“ It is dark at the bottom 
of the lamp.”-—Proverb. 


«sy\bs] ANDHARY, s. .—A dust-storm ; tyranny, misrule. 


\3T ANDA, s. .—The load on one side of a camel. 


ORHLA ANDA, the near load; PARLA NDA, the off load. 


gr ST ANGASI, 8. F.—That arrangement of the gear 
of a Persian-wheel by which water is raised 
to a considerable height above the mouth of 
the well. It is effected merely by lengthening that 
part of the “bhurjal,” or axle of the horizontal 
lantern-wheel, which is below the wheel, to the 
desired height; the “ lath,” with the perpendicular 
wheel at one end and the “bair” and “malh” 
at the other, being raised on to a scaffolding. 
The gear worked at railway-stations to raise water 
into the tank isan anGAsi. An ANGASiis used when 
the masonry cylinder is built so high that the 
ordinary gear cannot work at the mouth of the 
well. 


.&) ANGANI, s. r—The grains that remain ‘on the 


™ threshing-floor after the heaps of corn have been 
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removed. Generally the AnGant is the perquisite 
of the mochi ; insome parts it goes to the tenant. 
In some places the landlord takes a small quantity 
of grain from the tenant’s share of the crop in 
return for leaving him the ana@ant, When the 
ANGANI has been removed, there still remain the 
grains embedded in the clay of the throshing-floor. 
These are called the “ kudhi,” which is generally 
the perquisite of the mochi. 


393983) ANGURI, s. r.—The first shoot of a plant above 
ground ; a blade of corn when it first comes up. 


Wami! ANWAHNDA, 8. M.—Literally without working, 
from “an,” negative particle, and “ wahnda,” present 
participle of “ wahan,” to move, to work. Henoe 
(I) an extra share of the produce, or extra rent, taken 
by a landlord when he has cleared the jungle 
and brought the land under cultivation himself 
before giving it to a tenant. Here the share is 
called ANWAHNDA because the tenant did not 
work at the clearing of the jungle; (II) a 
share of the crop taken by one who contributes 
nothing to the labor or expense: e.g., 4 lends 
B money, and instead of getting his interest in cash 
receives a share in the produce of the land, 
That share is called aNWAHNDA because 4 gets it 
without working the land. Again, B mortgages 
his land to 4 for a sum of money, but continues to 
cultivate the land, paying 4 a share of the crop 
as interest, A contributing nothing tothe working. 
The share paid to ‘4 is called ANWAHNDA. 


ws! ANVAT, 8. mM.) A toe-ring. On the upper part is 
Bel ANVATI, s. ES fastened a covered shield of 
silver or enamel, 
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x1 ANITAR, s. w.—1. A bridegroom’s best man. Also 
called “sabéld4.” Persian “shahbdla.” The two 
nights before a marriage among Muhammadans are 
called “jéga” and “ mél.”” On the day after the 
“mél” the bridegroom’s party start for the bride’s 
house, where the wedding takes place. The ANHAR 
remains in attendance on the bridegroom from the 
“jagd” till the bridegroom returns home after the 
wedding. The Anwar, while on duty, carries some 
weapon of iron. Before the people were disarmed it 
used to bea sword ; now it is only a knife. His pre- 
sence is supposed to be efficacious in keeping off sins, 
to which bridegrooms are especially exposed. 


 Tédé anhar di kerhi nénvén nishanin P— 

“Gurhidn akhén, khair héw{ turda tér nimanin.”== 

“What are the signs and marks of your best man ?— 

“ Amorous eyes, bless you! and he moves with a hum- 
ble gait.”—Song. 


2. An entire, uncastrated animal—opposed to “khasi.” 


\pas! 14! AWAN DHA, Ss. M.—The head of a watercourse; the 
opening from a watercourse into a field. 


AWANDHA LAwAn, to open (literally to apply) —AwANDHA 
BADHAN, to close—the mouth of a watercourse or 
the opening into a field. 


AWANDHA VALéNDA.—An expression used of a great bribe- 
taker. “What! he take bribes! why, he turns 
watercourses of them on himself!” 


ow! UBHAN,) s. m—A_ tree (populus Euphratica). 
ot BAHAN, It grows spontaneously on the 
banks of the Indus, the lower Chenab, 
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and the Sutlej after its junction with the Chendb. 
The wood is light, and consequently used for 
making beds, door-frames, “ bair’” wheels of wells, 
and for the timber of thatched roofs. 


33,1 AUTARAK, s. u.—A childless man. 
«sy')) AUTARI, s. r.—A childless woman. 


Panjabi “aut” and “aunt”; Hindi “dt”; Sanskrit a 
(not) and y@ (a son). 

“Kha autarak dé mal, j6 aglé kin vi g4l” = “May you 
eat the property of a childless man and so be 
ruined in future !”—Proverb alluding to the bad 


luck supposed to attend one who plunders a 
childless man. 


WI OTHA, avs.—Of or belonging to camels, from “ uth,” 
a camel. 


Two men were disputing as to which of two sets of cir- 
cumstances was preferable. One said: 


“Putr jéth4, mal otha, ghar kéth4”’ =“ A firstborn son, 
eattle consisting of camels, and a house to live in 
(for my choice).” The other said : 


“Ghar jhupri, mal bakri, putr uho jérh4 pakri” =" A 
hut to live in, cattle consisting of goats, any son 
who is useful to you (for my money).” 


«sty! OTIHL, s. m.—A camel-driver, from “uth,” a camel: 
Sindhi “ dthi.” 

ole! UJIHAN, aps.—Of that kind, like that, such as 
that ; derived from the remote demonstrative pro. 
noun “ti,” that, and “jihdn,” like, from Sanskrit 
aig (yatha), as, like; Hindustani “waisd.” 


way! OJHA, s, M.—A Hindu schoolmaster. Sindhi 
“yajho”; Sanskrit qqtqra. 
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oes)! UDHAR, s. .—Loan, debt, 


“Udhér di ma margaf hé?”’ = “Has the mother of 
loan died ?”—Proverd used to stimulate an unwill. 
ing lender. “If you won’t lend me money some 
one else will. What! is the mother of loan 
dead ?” 


ss44) UDI, s. FA hole dug in the ground from which 
to shoot deer and pigs at night, 


yes 4! pare 8. M.—A screen, a shelter. Also used 
ey ODHIR, adverbially : out of sight, behind one’s 
back. 
“ Zal té bal dohén ribart changé, 
“ Odhir thivin tén dushman bandé, 
“ Nén iléj nda tondn mandé,” = 
“Both a wife and children are only good when in 
sight; 
“Tf they are behind one’s back they become one’s enemies ; 
“They are affected by neither remedy nor charm,”— 
Proverb. 


sty)! ORHTE, apv.—On this side of —opposed to “pérté,” 
on that side of. 


5) ORHO, apv.—Fromon this side of, é.e., nearer than, 


sey) URI, 8. ¥.—A windlass for raising earth from a 
well while the masonry cylinder is being sunk or 
the well cleaned, or for letting down or raising 
the well-sinkers, 


3,1 OR, 8. ¥.—A furrow made by a plough, 
OR BHANNAN.—To break up furrows, 
Ox cuipui 4!—Keep to the furrow | (plough:nen to one 
another).- | 
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23,1 ORAK, apv.—At last. Sindhi “ drake,” which 
Trumpp (Sindhi Grammar, p. 388) says is the loca- 
tive of “ é6raku,” the end. 


\S,1 AUKHA, aps.—Difficult. Sindhi “aukhd.” 
“ Pdran saukhd sivan aukhdé’’=“ To tear is easy; to sew 


difficult.”"—Proverb. It is easy to quarrel, but 
hard to make it up again. 


BUS oh UKHANH, s. m.—The tamarisk tree (tamarix 
orientalis); also called “ttilhd.” Hindustani 
“fards”?; Panjibi “farwdnh.” 

«S,) OG, s. ¥.—A wedge fixed into the share (kir) of a 
plough in order to keep the upright driving-stick 
(chauri) firm in its place. (See Hat.) 


0381 UGARAN, v. a.—To collect (revenue, debt, &c.). 
Present participle: UGARENDA ; Future: wGARGSAN ; 
Past participle: tearts. Hindi “ ughdnd” ; 
Panjébi “ugrahund.” Sanskrit va (up) andae 
(to seize). 

PeS\ SF} UGARI, s. r—Collection (of revenue, debt, &c.). 
Hindi “ughdi” ; Panjabi “ ugrahi.” 

1,51 OGHARA, 8. 3.—A niche in the bank of a canal or 
side of a well in which a workman stands to 
pass clay up while the canal or well is being dug. 

Jy! OL, s. F.—Custom, practice. Some one asked an old 
man : 

“Sir kidn kambéndén P— 

“Médian vadian di 6lé.—= 

“Why do you shake your head ?— 
“T got the habit from my ancestors.” 


4s) OYA, s. M.—A cotton-picking turn, When cotton is 
ripe itis picked every cighth day. Each turn of 
picking is called 6x4, 
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el = ATTA) Au, “ho was”; ani, “she was” ; Ané and Amy, 
asl Aut | “they were,” are the third person singular 
et AHH f and plural masculine and feminine of an’ 
wel AUWIN J aorist of a substantive verb the rest of 
which is lost. 
“Saad 4hé mukhtdr tinhdnvich pesh Ali Gohar dé’=—= 
“Saad was agent for them in Ali Gohar’s presence.”— 
Story of Saifal. 
“ Tuhchi 4hilak kin nikal yé gamb”= “She was wishing 
for a slim waist, but a potbelly came.” —Proverd. 


jot AHUR, s. r.—Mustard é.¢. anny, g. v. 


jet AHAL, s. «.—Manure. 


Auatf.—The price paid to a shepherd for tethering his 
sheep or goats in a field during the night in 
order to manure it. The usual rate per night 
is one pan (=} sér) of wheat per score of sheep 


or goats. 


Anari.—aA village scavenger. The bullock which carries 
the scavenger’s muck is also called an Axi. 


ols! EIJHAN, aps.—Of this kind, like this, such as this, 
From the near demonstrative pronoun “ {,” this, 
and “ jiban,” as, like, from Sanskrit qut (as, like). 
 Bijhdn kam kahéa kité ?” = “ Has any one done such 

a deed as this ?” 


hal ATRA, s. u.—A. foundation. 
* Jihin m4 tihin masi, 
* Kandh airé te 4si.”= 


« Ag is the mother so is the aunt— 
“The wall will return to its foundation.”— Proverb, 
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ade ee 


xz» BABU, s. M—A ‘father. Hindustani and Panjabi 

“baba”; Sindhi “ babd.” 

“ Babi 4khé jau vihéj ?’= “Did your father tell you to 
buy barley ?”—-Proverb==“ Does your mother know 
you’re out 2” 

* Amd bébi dé mithd néx, 

“ Oparé chhik dhup satin, te apné satin chhdn.”= 

“ Mother and father are sweet names, 


“ Strangers drag one into the sun; relations bring one 
into the shade.” — Proverb, 


én BAJH, Posrrosrrioy.—Without. 


“Akal béjhén kh khalt "= “ Without wits (in the owner), 
the well is empty.”— Proverb, 

oh BAR, 8. F.—A heap of corn on a threshing-floor. 

: Corrupted from the Persian “ ambdr ’= a heap, a 


store ; or perhaps it is the Persian “ bar * = fruit, 
produce. 


Bar cuaway.—To divide and remove the heaps of corn 
at a threshing-floor, 

“Bar chdwan te kidmat 4wan”=“ To divide the heaps 
of corn is as bad as the Resurrection” (Proverb), 
because the creditors, relations, servants, religious 
mendieants, everybody with any claim, come to see 
what they can get when a crop is being divided, 


W5u BARA, avs.—Bitter (used of water and Iand). Good 
specimens of BARA water are to be found in the 
Sindh Sagar Thal. 
“Kha bard zamin dé ujdra” = “ A bitter well makes the 
land waste.” — Proverb, 
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eo BAKAN, v.x.—1, to baa (of sheep); 2, to bleat (ef 
goats) ; 3, to talk sillily. 

A boy who was being taken to school and meta goat on 
the way which was being taken to be killed and 
was bleating, addressed it thus— 

“ Békdi kidn hén? Ghidhi kuhan vaindin, 

“ Koi parhan tan nahin ghidhf vainde.”’== 

“Why do you bleat? They are only taking you to kill 
you. 

“ They are not taking you to school.” 

The saying has now become a proverb, 

os Bou 8. u.—The snub-nosed crocodile (croco- 

ost BAGUN, dilus palustris). Sindhi “véghd.”? 
The long-nosed erocodile (gavialis Gangeticus) is 
called “sitisér.” The snub-nosed kind is found in 
the lakes and ponds, and not in the rivers, of 
which the long-nosed seem to havea monopoly, 

Pt BALRI, s. p—A girl, a daughter. 

g4 BALAN, 1, v.4—To set fire to, to burn; 2,8, m— 
Fuel. | 

“ Lok baléndé lakridn, Shatikérn bélé tande” == « Ordinary 
people burn sticks, but Shatikén burns jawar- 
stalks.”——Proverb used of a person who does a 
foolish act in order to appear peculiar, 

a BANH, s. r.—1, literally an arm; 2, a relation, espe- 
cially a wife. Plural Banin, 

“ Jumérét mullad dé ghar shddidn. 

* Dil tang te béhdén kushdédién.” — 

*On Thursday there is . joy in the mullan’s house. 

“ His heart is niggardly, but his arms are open” (to 
receive offerings).— 

Proverb on the avarice of mullans. 

“Un di béuh nas gai” = “ His wife eloped.” 
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old BANHAN, 8. M.—A male slave. 
orl BANHIN, s. F.—A female slave. 

“Ap ummati, te Syad banhdn ” = “ Himself one of the 
common herd and he has a Syad as his slave.”— 
Proverb. 

*Malikaénin di bdnhin didh malikdénin”= “The lady’s 
slave-girl gives herself the airs of a lady and a 
haif.”"— Proverb on the insolence of servants. 


lt! BUBA, s. mM.—A breast. 
“ Bibi kanvin bubé bari thie pién’”— “The lady’s breasts 
have become heavier than herself. ”’—Proverb. 
Ws BUTHA, ans.—Rotten. 
la BUJJA, s. u.—The act of spreading out the hand in a 
person’s face, the palm being towards him, This 
is a very grave insult. 
Yar dy havi P—H4. 
* Kahti mizmaéni diti havi ?—Chhaj bhiin dé, bujj4 muh 
dé.” == , 
«Did your lover come ?—He did. 
"Did you show him any hospitality 9—Yes: a basket of 
chaff, and bujja in his face.”—Boy’s Play. 
* Bujja dito tihath bhan ghatsdin ’— “If you do bujja 
to me, I’ll break your hand off.” 


Lig BIJARA, s, u.—A seedling. 
BisARA LAWAN.—To plant out secdlings. 

ot! et BIS RABI, 8. F.—1l. A present of grain made by 
a cultivator at sowing-time to his menials, viz.; 
the carpenter, potter, barber, smith, mochi and 
farm-servants. The rate varies, but usually the 
first four get six seers of grain, the mochi three 
seers, and the farm-servants eight seers, for each 
pair of bullocks working on the estate. 
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2. Acess levied by the Sikh Government at harvest, 
nominally as repayment for advances of seed which 
may or may not have been made. 

Ks; BUCHKA, s. «—A bundle of clothes (Panjabi). 

«sXs1 BUCHKT, s. r.—Bugehd. “ Bugehd” and “ bujkaé” 
corruption of the Arabic 454. 

“Chor dé nigah buchké vich ””=“ The thief has his eye on 
the bundle.” — Proverb. 

“M4 margaf nang{i dhf da nda buchki”— “The mother 
died naked; the daughter’s name is ‘ bundle of 
clothes.’ ”—Proverb. 

‘4 BADRA, s. u.—The name of a month from the 
middle of August to the middle of September. 
Hindustani “ Bha4dén”; Panjabi “Bhadron ” ; Sin- 
dhi ‘ Badro.” 

“ Badra df pind té Katinh dé chhé bare dé chaéh” = ‘To eat 
dates in Badra or drink buttermilk in Katik is 
to court fever.”—Proverb. ‘“ Bara” means fever 
of a severe type. 

yey BADHAN, v. a.—To tie, to fasten, to imprison, to 
stop, to finish off. Panjabi “ bandhnd”; Hindustani 
“pbéndhna”; Sindhi ‘ badhanu”; Sanskrit qayz. 

“Jat té phat badha changé” =“ A Jat, like a wound, 
is better when tied.”—Proverd current among 
money-lenders and landlords on the necessity of 
keeping the agriculturist in debt. 

ged: BADHELU, aps.—Tied up, from “badhan,” to 
tie. When used of cattle, BADHfLt means stall. 
fed, i.¢., cattle that do not go to graze, 

gs BADI, s. r.—Persian for “ badness.” In Multan it 
is used for—1, theft; 2, stolen property. 

© Chér badi nal, jar jangh nél” = “The thief with the 
stolen property and the adulterer with the woman” 
(are the best evidence).— Proverb, 
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ot BUDAN, v. y.—To sink, to dive, to be drowned. 
Panjabi “dubné”; Hindustani “ dibné”; Sindhi 
* budanu.” 

“Bhéd bud mai té phenganri tar 4{” = “The sheep 
was drowned, but the sheep-dung swam across,”— 
Proverb. 

“ Mallan budan manztr kité hath dévan manzdr na kit == 
“The Mullan preferred to be drowned rather 
than give his hand” (by which he would have been 
saved)..—Proverb on the avarice of Mullans. He 
would not even give his hand to save himself. 

y BUR, s. F.—1, a woodshaving; 2, a rag torn off his 
clothes and given by a fakir to his disciple and 
kept by the latter as an amulet. 

“ Fakir di bur té amfr dé dur bardbér hé ” = “ The fakir’s © 
rag is as good as the nobleman’s pearl.” — Proverb. 


«Sy BARKAT, s. r.—A blessing, prosperity. BarKar 
is used as a good omen for the number one by Kirérs 
in counting. Thus: 


Barkat == one, 
Sharkat = two, 
Anér = three, 
after which “chér” and the regular numerals are 


used. 

“ Barkhu” is similarly used for one” in Sindhi. 
wyeel are F.—A cake made of two unbaked 
«sot = BUSARI, chapatis with gur between them. 

The edges of the chapatis are joined and the whole 
is baked. This is a favorite food in cold weather, 

“Kha bhusarf té pé dhusarf == When you eat bhusart 

it is time to put on blankets.’—Proverd. 
3 BUKIL, s. »—A way in which women wear their 


sheets. The end is carried across the breast and 
thrown over the shoulder, 
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‘Na burka na bukil, té bibi mastiré ’= “ Shea modest 
woman ! why, she wears neither veil nor bukil.”— 
Proverb. 


oS BILANIN, s. r—A female friend, a lady-love, a 


mistress. Feminine of ‘ béli,” a friend, a servant. 


“ Wah tédf bilanin jo khald bujjé tédi karé mizmanin ?= 
“A nice mistress you've got, who regales you 
with shoe-beating and insult.”—Proverd. (See 
Bugs.) 


oe BULITIN, s. r.—A porpoise (platanista Gangetica)- 


ow BANNAN, s. u.—A boundary. 


“Multan d& ydr banndn Idgdh”=<‘ The limit of a 
Multan friend’s affection is the Idgéh.”—Proverd. 
The Idgah is close to Multan. A Multan friend 
will not accompany you beyond the Idgdh, or 
think of you after you have passed it. 


BannéN tHaran.—To make or repair the boundaries of 
a field. 


Bannan sAwANDRi.—A person owning adjoining land, 
a neighbour ; from ‘“bannan,” a boundary, and 
“ siwand,” also meaning a boundary. 

“Bannéh sawdndri d& jhera, itibar kare kérh4”=“A 


quarrel between neighbours: who can have any 
confidence that it will last.’—Proverdb. 


Jou BANDA, s.u.7)A person, an individual; a man, a 
«oot =BANDI, s 


woman. 


«© Trai bandé réh vich baithe hain” =“ Three persons were 
sitting on the road.”-—Slory of the Three Fools, - 
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Wo BINDA, 8. M. ) 1, asack made of grass-mats ; 2,a bag 
Sos BINDI, 8. F. \ of network made of date-leaves or 
of the leaves (sar) of the saccharum sara, and 
hung round each cluster of dates to protect them 
from birds. In the latter sense BINDA is also 
called * tora.” 
>t BANDAR, s. F.—The trough or manger at which 
cattle are fed. Panjabi “ khurli.” 
ss} BANDI, s. r—A shopkeeper’s or banker’s ledger, 
which contains each customer’s account separately 
kept. Hindustani “ bahi khdtd.” ‘The day-book is 
called “kharara” or “stirh.” Hindustani “rdéz 
ndmcha.” 


S 


“ Také di bandi hazarén kin badhe” =“ An account-book 
worth two pice has power over thousands.”-— 
Proverb. 


iy, BUTA, s. 3.—1—A plant in general ; a tree. 


“ Adhai bité té Patti baghbin ” = “Two trees and a half 
and Iatta (the victorious) for gardener.’”’—Proverb, 


“Na bitté na bachd te nd sanwani bagh” = “ Nor plant 
nor seedling and its name is ‘ beautiful garden.’ ”— 
Proverb. 

2, The grass saccharum sara, often incorrectly called “ sar 
kaéné ” and “ munj kén4, ” which are names for parts 
of the plant only. The wavy leaves at the base 
of. it are called “sar,” and are used to make 
mats (trid) and for thatch. They are also good 
fodder for cattle. The tall stem is called “ kAnén,” 
and the upper part of the stem “ tilf.” - “ Kén4n” is 
used for making baskets, chairs, walls of huts, 
screens, roofs, rafts and fences; the “ tli” 
for making baskets and besoms. The sheath of 
the “tili”’ is “ munj,” and is used for making ropes. 
The flower is called “bambal,” and is given to cows 
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and buffaloes to inerease their milk. The entire 
plant is laid on sandy roads to prevent carriage~ 
wheels from sinking in the sand. 


“Baté di chhan na nindr na ar4dm”=— “In the shade 


of the bit4 is neither sleep nor rest.”— Proverb, 


+ Jy BUTEMAR, s. u.—(Lilerally one who clear’ 


jungle.) A person who acquires a tenure in 
land by clearing the jungle and bringing the 
land under cultivation. (See BUTimari.) 


soot it BUTEMARL, s. ¥.—(Literally the act of clear. 


ing jungle.) The tenure acquired by clearing 
jungle and bringing land under cultivation. 
The nature of the tenure so acquired has 
varied at different times, and now varies 
according to locality. Under former Govern- 
ments, clearing the jungle and bringing the 
land under cultivation usually constituted the 
BOTEMAR proprietor of the whole or half of the 
land cleared. At present he is generally entitled 
to become only a tenant with occupancy rights 
in the land cleared. On the banks of the Indus 
he becomes only an occupancy-tenant. On the 
Chendb he may become owner of half or a thirds 
or occupancy-tenant of the whole, of the land 
cleared, according to the agreement made with 
the original proprietor. 


BirémAgi is synonymous with “ mundhiméri.” 


Fi 
3 yt 
we 

ot 


BOD, 
BOR» 


\ s. F.-A flood, the annual rising of a river, 


“Jé bod Avé, té bakht vadhavé. 
« Jé na avé, t4 kurd khivé.’= 


“Tf the flood come, it increases good luck. 


“Jfit does not come, drought consumes us.”— Proverb, 
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Sy BODA, s. w.—A cluster of flowers or fruit, especially 
of tobacco, the flowers of which are plucked off 
in order to give strength to the leaves, 

Bopé BuaNnan.—To pluck tobacco flowers. 

45 BORA, s. «.—1, literally a sack ; 2, a measure of grain 
varying in weight from 6 maunds 16 sérs to 
10 maunds. The following table shows the mea- 
sures in use and the approximate Indian weights : 

Indian weights. 
Srs. Ch. Srs, Ch. 


4 pds or 
pans or \ = one parépi = 1 0 tol 9 
thilds, 
‘4 pardpis =onetépé = 4 0 to 6 4 
4 tépas = one pai = 16 0 to 25 0 
* Mds.  Srs. Mas, Srs. 
4 pais = one chouth = 1 24 to 2 20 
4 chouths =onebsrdé = 6 16 to10 0 
4 boérds =onepath = 25 24 to40 0 
Miscellaneous— 
2 bérds = one chhati. 
40 pais ¢ = onekhalwar = 8 maunds. 


The relative weights of the measures differ in almost 
every town. 
03) BORAN, v. 4.—To drown, to sink. Present participle: 
BURENDA ; Future: BURESAN ; Past participle: BORIA. 
Panjabi “débné”; Sindhi “ boranu.” . 
* Apni bérf bor ditei "= “ You have sunk your own boat.” 
— Proverb. 


bi BOGH, s. u.—A kind of worthless date the fruit of 
which is hollow. Derived from “ bogh,” Arabie for 
acover, a sheath. Dates are divided into “ nar,” 
male; “mada,” female; “khasi,” castrated or 
neuter, which are stoncless ; and Bogen. 
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34: BULA, s. .—A pendant ornament of gold worn in 
the cartilage of the nose. The small pendant at 
the bottom of the Bt1A is called “ bhainsar,” 

yw, BUHARA, s.m.) 1,0 besom; 2, the fruit-stalk of the 

wots BUHARL, s. x. } date-palm after the dates afe 
plucked. 

“Uchi khaji jaindé lambe bihard. 

“Sahi nd ahim jani tédé kure laré,” = 

“A tall date-tree which has long fruit-stalks. 

“I did not know, love, that your promises were false.” 
—Sony. 

5®3 BOITIIR, s. r.—A tree (ficus Indica). Hindustani 
“bar” and “bargat”; Panjabi “borh.” The fig 
of the ficus Indica is called “ napa,” and of the 
pipal (ficus religiosa) “ pippan.” 

“Tédé pipal kan pippun, assddi bohir kin ndpé. 

“éda vichhora maiktin kali rété.’= 

“Thy pipal has pipptins; our ‘ohir has ‘niipds. 

“Separated from thee, the night to me is dark.’”— 
Song. 

Ma BHA, s. m@—A share. Hindustani and Panjabi “ bhag.” 
Sanskrit uty (from) and #7 (to divide). 


Buarwan.—A. sharer. 


Bus pp BHA (literally a share and a share and a half).— 
A mode of dividing the produce between landlord 
and tenant by which the former gets two-fifths 
and the latter three-fifths. This mode of division 
is also, called .‘‘panjdt,” 7.e., two-fifths to the 
landlord. It is in force on both banks of the 
Chenéb in the northern parts of the Multan and 
Muzaffargarh districts. 

\a BHA, s. m—Fire. Sindhi “babi” Sanskrit af 
(Trumpp’s Sindhi Grammar, Introduction, XLVI). 
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“Bhd dé saria tindéné kanin dardé’’= “One who has 
been burnt by fire fears even a glow-worm.” 


Seals BHAJAR, 8, M.—A threshing-floor. 


Sy BHAGA, avs.—Bad. Hindi and Panjabi “ abhdga,” 
unlucky, bad, from “ a,” without, and “bhag,” 
fortune, luck. The omission of the negative in 
Multani is curicus; for in the cognate dialects the 
adjectives of the same form as “ bhaga ”’ mean 
fortunate, good. ‘“ Bhdgwan” and “ bhdgstr” 
in Hindustani and Panjabi mean fortunate, and 
“phagan,” a fortunate woman. Sindhi “ bhdgyd,” 
fortunate. 

“ Bhagé kutté séin punwdé ” = “ It is an evil dog that 
causes its master to be abused.”—Proverb. — 


“ Bhagd chhohar ”=“ A bad boy.” 

“ Kahé Chandarbhan: Main kinven jdndn i chang{ 
he ki bhagi ? “= Says Chandarbhan : How can I 
tell whether this be good or bad ? ’—Story of Sassi 
and Punnin, 


ol« BIHAN, 8. m, 8 F.—A colt, a filly. 
Ula BHANA, s. M.—A cattle-pen. 


ow BUANJ, s. u.—Small change, from Sanskrit wa 
(to divide). 

“\Mél” is also used, from “mélan,” to unite. He who 
gets change for a rupee divides his rupee into small 
picecs ; hence “ bhdnj.” He who gives change for 
a rupee unites his small pieces into one-rupee 
piece ; hence “ mél.” 

owl BHANI IN, s. F.— Literally ashare, from Sanskrit 
au. Hindustani “bhaji.” Special meaning : that 


“ Sér 
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share of cotton which is given as wages to the 
women who pick it. It varies from one-fourth 
to one-sixteenth of the quantity picked. When 
the crop is abundant and the picking season at 
its prime, the share of the pickers is small ; 
when the crop is scanty and picking laborious, 
the share is large. 


chin té adh sér bhénjin!” = « What! pick one 
sér and expect half as wages !°—Proverd. 


sly BHANDA, s. w.—1, A household vessel. Sanskrit rizrz 
 Halk& bhdnd&é bahtin kharaké ” = « A light (z.e., 


empty) vessel makes a great rattle.” Proverb used 
of noisy fools. 


Government granary. Under the Sikh Govern- 
ment, large domed buildings called BHANDAS were 
erected at the head-quarters of the Kardars in 
which the grain paid in as revenue was stored. 
Part of the work of the local officers was to sell 
this grain by retail at the BHANDAs, Buinpis 
still exist in a few places. 


(Sly BHANGA, s, m.—A share. 


ol BHAWALI, s. F—1, Division of the crop, from 


“pha,” ashare. Panjabi and Hindustani “ batt.” 
2, The share of the crop which under native rule 
was taken as the Government share, and still is 
taken by the person who pays the land-revenue 
in cash to Government. The following are the 
usual rates at which the BHAWAZS is taken: one. 
half, two-fifths (known as “ bh4 didh bha’’), one. 
third, one-fourth, one-fifth, and one-sixth. In 
the second meaning “ mahsil” is often used for 
BHAWALI. ; 
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old BHAWAN, v. n.—To please. Present participle : 
BHANDA; Future: BRANSAN; Past participle : 
Bund. The second person singular of the potential 
“phawén,” thou mayest please, is used as a con- 
junction meaning “ either ” or “ whether.” 
© Maikin nahin bhandé” = “They do not please me.”— 
Story of the Three Fools. 


© §4in dé man bhéni ta kadni vi rdnf’? = “ When she 
please her husband’s heart, even the one-eyed 
woman is a queen.” —Prvocerd. 

“ Jo kujh bhants sé kujk kitus n4n rakhié main hér ?= 
“Whatever pleased him that he did. I said 
nothing more.” —Soxg. 

“ Maya pia jindé dé vas. 

« Bhawén rakhé bhawén piré.” = 

“The dead lies in the power of the living: 

“ You may either keep him or bury him.” — Proverb. 

vi) BHATT, s. r.—1, a brick-kiln; 2, the place where 
indigo is dried. On a piece of cloth spread 
over a sandy spot of ground is placed. the 
sediment of indigo from the vats. No precau- 
tions are taken to prevent the sand blowing into 
the indigo; indeed, it is thought rather an advan- 
tage than otherwise, for the sand increases the 
weight of the indigo. 

Buatui BHARAN.—To spread indigo out to dry. 

Vyyhet - BHADURA, s. m—A lamb, diminutive from 
“bhed,” @ sheep. 

“« Bhéd da bhadurd, také pire d4 paré”—= “ (Buy) a lamb 
and you will get your money back in fall.’— 
Proverb. 

Jeod BHURJAL, s. m.—The axle of the horizontal 
lantern-whecl of a Persian-well. 
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oWSw BHUGRIAN, s. ¥.—Plural. Dried fruitof the bér 
tree (zizyphus jujuba) and of the date-palm. The 
bér fruit is simply dried in the sun. Dates for 
drying are picked unripe, and are first boiled in 
water, then the water’ is thrown away, 2 little oil 
added, and they are fried till quite dry. In this 
state they will keep good for a year. 

de BUHAL, s. u.—A yearly gift made to a murshid, 
or spiritual teacher. The murshids go round to 
their disciples’ houses and demand their BunHAL 
in the most shameless manner, and even carry off 
articles by force. If the disciples are slow in giving, 
the murshids curse them and pour most filthy 
abuse on them. Refusals are rarely made. The 
murshids known as “ phulsagéwdlds,” ée., who 
give amulets to their disciples, are notorious for 
this kind of extortion. 

“ Buhal dé na tén jhuge kin bh4 lenddia”—* Give the 

buhal. If you don’t, [set fire to your house.” 
This is a mild specimen of the way in which 
murshids stimulate their disciples. 


od BAHAN, v. x.—To sit. Present participle : BABNDA; 
Future: BAHSAN; Past participle: patra. 

“atti té bahan na dévé te méd4 urdd tolin” =< “ The 
shopkeeper won’t even let him sit down in the 
shop, and he says ‘Favour me in weighing my 
purchases.’””— Proverb used of persons who ask 
favours of those who have already shown hostile 
intentions towards them. 

“ Bhé chadwan 4{ té chauké df sain thi baithi”’ = “ She 
came only to get a light, and she has now taken her 
seat as mistress of the hearth.”—Proverd, 

\yru? BHAMBIRA, 8. m.—An insect which attacks indigo 
and méth. It eats the leaves and young shoots. It 
accompanies drought and is driven away by rain. 
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4 BHUNGA, s. «.—A ransom; a gift made to recover 
stolen property. Panjabi “markhai.” Buunea is 
in use in Pashtu for the ransom of a captured man 
as well as of stolen property. : 

wd BHANAN, v. a—l, to break, to break into (a 
house) ; 2, to fix a price. Present participle: BuaA- 


NENDA; Future: BHANESAN; Past participle: 
BHANIA, 


"Un di hatti bhanf’? = ‘ His shop was broken into.” 
AGH BHANAN.—To fix the market-price. 
Diné BHANAN.—To borrow money, promising to repay it in 
grain ata fixed price. (See BHANAUTI.) 
yd BHANAUTI, s.2—1, the act of fixing a price; 2, 
borrowing money, promising to repay it in grain at 
a fixed price. The lender’s profits on this kind of 
loan are enormous. The following is an attested 
instance. A cultivator borrowed money in Decem- 
ber-January to pay the kharif instalment of land- 
revenue, promising to repay the loan in June-July 
in grain attherate of one path of wheat for every 
82 rupees borrowed. The usual price of a path of 
wheatin June-July is Rs. 55 ; in the year in question 
the market-rice was Rs. 85. In an ordinary year 
the profit on this transaction would have been 172 
per cent. made in seven months; in the instance 
given it was 266 per cent. in seven months. 
yet BHANWIYA, s. w.—A sister’s husband. Hindu- 
stani “ bahné{”’; Panjabi “ bhandya.” 
ye BHUTAR, s. M.A landowner, from Sanskrit 
va (bhim). 
BHUTARI, s. F.—1, ownership in land; 2, rent, 
the sameas “lichh.” BuOrsr and BuCrari are in 
use in the south of Jhang, the Sangarh tahsil of Dera 
Ghazi Khan, and the north of the Muzaffargarh 
district. 


Ss bigot 
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lying BHUTRA, s. m.—A pinna of a leaf of the date- 
palm. The pinnz are made into baskets, matting 
and ropes. 
orey¢ BHOCHHAN, s. m—A woman’s sheet or wrapper. 
Joa BHUKAL, s.u.) (literally buds of the earth, from 
Saxe BHUKALL, s. za “bhuén,” earth, and “kali,” a 
bud).—A plant the leaves of which are exactly like 
an onion, but without its bulb and smell. It grows 
spontaneously ameng the rabi crops, and bears 
a small black seed, which ripens shortly before 
the rabi harvest. ‘The seeds are ground and made 
into chapatis of a very repulsive appearance, which 
are caten by the poor in times of scarcity. BaiKan, 
as a weed, is very injurious to the crop among 
which it grows. The people appeal to its presence 
asa sign of their land being bad, but it is really 
a sign of bad farming. A watering before plough. 
ing, and plenty of ploughings, will always destroy 
the BatKaL. 
osd BAHUN, apv., aps.—Much, very. Hindustani 
“pahut.” 
« ThorA khatid té bahin sid” = Little labour, and great 
profits.”’— Proverb. 
ose BHUN, 8. M.—Chaff and straw of grain. Hindu. 
stani and Panjabi “bhus,” “ bhusé.” 
Bacea BHiN.—The chaff and straw of wheat and barley. 
Missa BHON.—The chaff and straw: of peas, gram, moth, 
mung, m4nh (mash), and mohri (mastir). 
oye BHUNDIN, s. r.—A wild sow. A wild boar is 
“sar,” and the general name for wild pigs is 
“ mirhtin ” and “ jitdmé,” 
gud BHUEN, s. r—Land. Panjabi and Sindhi “bhi”? and 
“Dhuin.” In Panjabi pnvusx is the locative case, 
on the ground. Hindi © bham”; Sanskrit afa. 
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Soot BHUENPHOR, s. M.-—(Literally the earth- 
splitter.) A plant called by Stewart (p. 168) 
Phelipsea calotropidis. Its stem, about an inch 
and a half thick, bursts through the ground in Feb- 
ruary and March, sending fissures all round, and 
grows from six inches to a foot high, covered with 
handsome waxlike flowers, and terminates in a bul- 
bous root. The whole plant is very juicy. It is 
given to goats, being supposed to increase their 
milk ; and, when bruised, is applied to boils, 


“ Bhuéaphor nird khir hé” = « Bhuéaphér is nothing 
but milk.” . 

“ Ret rahaf, 

“ Tibbi jai, 

“ Paida thid bhuéiiphdr.” = 

“T sowed sand, 

* Sandhills came up, 

“ Bhuenphér was all the crop.” —Song, 


«tt BHE, s. r.—The root of the water-lily (nelumbium 
speciosum) ; local name “ pabban.” It is cooked 
and eaten as a vegetable. Bui ig corrupted from 
the Persian “ bekh,” a root. 


Wed BHAITRA, apy.—Bad. 


“Bhairen kamén da bhairé phal’? = « The fruit of evil 
deeds is evil. "— Proverb. 


‘doe? BHAIWALAPA, s. m.—Partnership, from “ bhai. 
wal,” a partner ; especially partnership in land. 
“Bhaiwalapé chiné paté” = “Partnership is hair. 
pulling. ”»—Proverd alluding to the frequent quar. 
rels among partners. 


ly BIA, ADJ., ADV.—Other, another; second, again. The 
Sindhi ordinal number « bid,” second, is used in 
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Multani for “other,” “another.’ The Sindhi 
termination “6” is equivalent to the Multani “4.” 
« Khaéwé bid, marijé bid ”’= “ Que ate it and another was 

beaten.” — Proverb. 

leet BIJA, s. M.—A sugarcane cutting. The sugarcane is 
cut from November to January. The canes in- 
tended for cuttings for the following year’s crop are 
stacked in heaps and covered with earth. In Feb- 
ruary and March the heaps are opened, the canes cut 
into pieces, and the cuttings planted. To plant 
sugarcane cuttings is “ bijd ralawan.” A stack of 
sugarcane cuttings is called “ tig.” 

3 BAIR, s. m.—The wheel of a well on which the rope- 
ladder to which the pots are tied is hung. 


soe BEZAR, ADJ.—Relinguishing, surrendering, Buzzin 
{ in Persian and Hindustani means angry. 


ole gu BIL SABHAN, s. y.—The day after to-morrow. 
From “bid,” second, and “ sabhén,” to-morrow. 
Literally the second to-morrow. SazBHAn is cor- 
rupted from the Arabic cle. The day before yes- 
terday is “ kalathin.”’ 

yasot ~=BAIKHAR, 8. m.—A broker, from the Arabic bai,” 
sale, and “ Kfiar,” the root of the Persian “kKRaridan,” 
to buy. Special meaning a person who buys a crop of 
unripe dates, watches it while ripening, picks the 
fruit, and sells it by retail. Under the government of 
Diwan Sawan Mal the BarKHaRs were an important 
body. The Government took the whole of the 
date-crop, no right of the owners of the land to the 
dates being admitted. Each year in Harh (June- 
July) the date-crop was appraised and sold at a 
fixed price to the BAIKHARs, who were usually the 
persons who had bought the fruit of the same trees 
in former years. Irom the time of sale they had to 
bear all expenses of watching, picking, drying 
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and selling by retail. The price fixed was rigor- 
ously exacted. Rain or a fall in price were most 
dreaded by them, but no remissions were allowed. 
After annexation the British Government admitted 
the right of the owners of the soil to the date- 
trees, upon which a cash assessment was made. 
BalkuHaRs are now those who buy the unripe crop 
from the landowners, and watch, harvest and sell 
the fruit. The trade is very profitable. They have 
absorbed most of the profit that has arisen from 
the grant by Government of the proprietary right. 

“ Baikliardn di ajab chale. 

* Tik méh khatdé, khdndé s4ré s4lé.”= 

“The profession of baikhars is wonderful. 

“They work for one month, and live a whole year on 
the profits.” —Song. 

3% BEGHAR, 7) 8. m.—A set of two jhaldrs. Two Per- 

Set BEHAR, \ sian-wheels are placed on the bank 

of a river or lake one above the other. The lowest 
wheel raises the water to the level at which pots _ 
of the upper wheel work ; the upper wheel raises 
it to the level of the land to be irrigated. 

ja BEL, s. F.—A second ploughing. From “ba,” 

de BIHAL, k Sindhi for two, and “hal,” a plough. A 
first ploughing is “pir” and “ghér” in Dera 
Ghazi Khan; a second “bél” and “duhar’; a 
third “trel’? and “ tréhar.” , 

4 BEL{, s. m.—1, a protector, a friend; 2, a servant. 
Feminine is BrLANiN. 

* Thé hal mivhdl dé, té Allah béli mal da” = “Tf this is 
the state of the herdsman, God alone can protect 
the cattle.’— Proverb. 

* Dom na béli, king na hathidr’”’= “A mirdsi does not 
make a good servant, nor a fiddle-bow a good 
weapon,” — Proverb, 


se 
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tt PABI, s. F.—A kind of gourd (eucumis utilissimus). 
Also called “tar.” Hindustani “ kakri.” 


Sah PAPIR, s. F.—Confidence, courage. 
“Sahib kin dékh kar médi pdépir Khaté thi gaf”’= “On 
seeing the sahib my courage failed me.” 


why PAPRI, s. r.—The lobe of the ear. 


wah, PARAT, s. F.—Entrusting, recommendation. 


\e3y PARCHHA, s. u.—The wooden trough into which 
the water from the pots of a Persian-wheel 
falls. Itis fixed under the “ bair”’ and parallel to 
it. From the pArcnui the water passes into a 
second trough, called the “ nisdr,” fixed at right- 
angles to it. 


"34 PAR, s. r.—A root. 


« M4 marirt, pit tanduld, dhi kési di par ’=“‘ The mother 
a weed and the father. a weed: do you expect the 
daughter to be a root of saffron ?”— Proverb. 


5y PAR, s. M.—(Literally tearing, from “ paran,” to 
tear.) The first ploughing ofland. In Dera Ghazi 
Khan “ gher ” is used for a first ploughing. 


Par PARAN.—To make a first ploughing. 
ys, PAKHAR, s. ¥—Help, especially spiritual help of 
a saint. ’ 


* Tai kin pir di pékhar howim ’” — “ May the help of 
the saint be with you!” — Benediction. 
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Wy PALHA, ADJ.—Disengaged, at leisure. 


“Ghar vich kéi bandd& pélhé nahin’=* No one in the 
house is at leisure.” —Story of the Three Fools. 


oy PAN, s. r.—A kind of itch which attacks sheep, goate 
and camels, and causes the hair to fall off. 


ot PAN, s. #—A measure equal in weight to from 
four to six chittaks. Also called “ thilh4.” (For 
a table of local weights and measures see BorA. ) 


wi PAND, s. a.—The end, the extremity ; the tail of a 
canal—opposed éo “ mundh” or “ mithén,” the head. 


“ Pand da pich na p{t na parft, gar 2ari di jit” = “ Irrigation 
at the tail of a canal cannot be got for love. He 
wins who spends money and supplicates.”"—.Proverd, 


ws) PAULL, s. m—A weaver. Putanf and Punt, a 
weaveress. 


“Pauli charhé shikdér, Maulé khair gurzdré |= “ Lord 
preserve us! the weaver is going out hunting.” — 
Proverb. 


“ Ap paulf té Syad naukar == Himself a weaver and he 
has a Syad for his servant !”-—Proverbd. 


“Paulidn dé Pathdn vigdré!”’=‘ What! Pathdéns the 
forced labourers of weavers !’”’— Proverb, 

* Main pulidnf, méd4 yér patéli, 

“ Samajh na janén téd{i mithi bolf.”"— 


“Tam a weaveress. My lover is a silk-weaver. 
* T cannot understand your sweet words.” —Song. 


oo’ PAWAN, v. 4.—To throw ; to pour; to put on, as 
clothes; to wear. Present participle : PENDA ; 
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Future: Pisan; Past participle: PAYA. PAWAN is 
the causal of “ pavvan,” to fall. 


“Pahilé kilhi 4té4 pAwdn pichhé kéndhé phirdwan” =“ First 
put flour in the safe; afterwards send out the 
invitations.”’— Proverb. Don’t invite your guests 
till you have the means of entertaining them. 


-“ Pawé har kai, thamkdéwé kai”== ‘“ Every woman wears 
(anklets), but only some can make them tinkle.”— 
Proverb. 


“Chhapar péndi ghaghré”= ‘ She wears a petticoat 
like the roof of a house.’’—Song. 


ay PAH, s. ¥.—Dry- pulverised cow or buffalo dung— 
opposed to “ phési,” fresh dung. 


Pau sHAto (the PAu holder) is the board which prevents 
the manure and dust moved by the bullocks’ fect 
from falling into the well. ; 


st PAI, s. r—A measure of capacity equal in weight to 
from sixteen to twenty-five sérs. Four “topds” 
make a PAi, and four PAfs one “chouth.” (For a 
complete table of local weights and measures sce 
BORA.) 


on PABBAN, s. r.—A water-lily (aclumbium speciosum). 
Hindustani “kanwal’’; Persian “nilofar.”’ The 
seeds and roots (bhé), the monopoly of gathering 
which belongs to Government, are eaten. 


By, PATROTA, s. M.—An earthenware kneading-dish. 
“ Ao vanj6 sajand, 
« Ghar bdr tussdda, 
“ Kh4é pid apna, 
« Tayva patrota assddd.”== 
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“Come and go, my friends; 

“ My house and all in it is yours $ 

“ But eat and drink your own things: 

“ Baking-plate and kneading-dish is all I will give.”— 
Song of the inhospitable Zaminddr. 


wo PATRI, s. ¥.—Leaves of moth or of sugarcane. 
Méth parrf is first-rate fodder ; sugarcane ParrRi 
is only used as fuel for boiling the cane-juice. 


yy PATRIYA, s. m.—A father’s brother, an uncle. 
In use in Multan only. 


x» PATRER, s. m.—A father’s brother’s son, a cousin. 
In uso in Multan. The common word for cousin 
is “ sotr.” 


J PATAL, s. r—A screen made of the reeds of the 
saccharum sara. Paras are used for many purposes. 
They form the walls of huts and enclosures, In 
roofing, a PATAL is placed over the beams and below 
the mud of the roof. Pavans are used for screens 
and shades of all kinds. 


oy PITANDAR, s. u.—aA stepfather. 


499 


“ Piu chhér pitandarén lagé”—“ What ! leave a father 
and cleave to a stepfather !’—Proverd, 


+, PATH, s. u.—A measure of grain varying in weight 
from 25 maunds 24 sérs to40 maunds. The weight 
of the PaTH varies in almost every town. Four 
“bérds” make one pata. (For a table of local 
measures see BORA.) : 


5% PATRI, s.m.—A flat square locket of gold or silver 
hung round the neck attached by rings to a thick silk 
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chain; also worn hanging on thé forehead by 
women. Parris are generally worn in sets of three, — 
a large one between two smaHer ones. A PATRI 
is intended to contain an amulet ; hence it is often 
called “tdwiz” or “ phul,” which is really the 
name of the amulet inside. 


wo PATAN, v. A.—To tear; to bite, as a dog; to root up. 
Present participle : patinps; Future : PATESAN ; 
Past participle: vATIA; Passive : PATisan, to be 
rooted up. 


“Jai kaa kutté patié sat khalé vi inktin méro” = “ Give 
the man whom the dog has bitten seven blows of a 
shoe as well.”—Proverb of double meaning: he 
not only got bitten, but beaten as well.. Seven 
blows of a shoe are supposed to prevent any bad 
effects of a dog’s bite. 


“ Bhirin sdnh patijin bité” = “ When buffalo-bulls fight 
small plants are torn up.”— Proverb. Small people 
suffer when great people fall out. 


ey PATH, s. r.—A female kid. \ When a pari comes 
Vue ~PATHORA, s.u.—A male kid. 
young it is called “ges,” 


near to bearing 


“Vath di path na puchh na guchh”=“ It is no use disput- 
ing about the price of a kid that has been taken by 
force.” — Proverb. 


ay PATHA, s. m—A very fatal disease which attacks 
cattle after they have eaten jawdr which has been 
insufficiently watered, or immature turnips. 
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“ Jaikin lagd pathé na phul turé na sag4”=“ That animal 
that is attacked by pathd neither amulet nor charm 
willavail.””— Proverb. The disease is common in the 
Panjab, and there has been much correspondence 
on the subject (see selections from the records 
of the — Commissioner’s office, No. 22 of 
1869 and No. 23 of 1878, published in the Panjdb 
Record). There are three theories as to the cause,— 
that it is due to the presence of an insect; that 
insufficicnt irrigation develops a poison in the jawér; 
and that the animals dia <from gaseous expansion 
of the stomach caused by. eating large quanti- 
ties of green fodder to whteh they are not 
accustomed. 


Vly PATHARA, 8. M.—The cross-stick of the three 
sorts of rakes, “ken,” “jandra” and “ dandal{,” 
in which the teeth are fixed. 


os PATHAN, v. a.—To send. Present participle : 
PATHENDA ; Future: PaTHisAN; Past participle : 
PATHIA, 
“S4in pathé Multan, bélf vanjé Khurdsdn ” = “The 
master sent him to Multan, but the servant goes to 
Khurdsin.”— Proverb. 


2 PATTI, s.r.—In Panjébi and Hindustani parti 
-” ees ° 

means astrip or division of land, a strip of cloth or 
of metal; and is used in Multan also in these 
senses, In the canal-irrigated parts of the Multan 
country it has a special meaning. The whole of 
the cultivated land is divided into separate estates 
called “khis” (wells) and pattis;—“khi” is an 
estate with a well in it; PATTI an estate with 
no well and dependent on canal-water for its 
irrigation. 
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Sou PATILA, s.a.—A flat board fastened upright at the 
end of the “ gédh{,” or driving-seat, of a well, and 
which serves the driver as a backboard. 


ow PUJAN, v.n.—Toarrive. Present participle : PUIDA; 
Future : pussn ; Past participle : PUNA and pustA. 
Hindustani “pahunchné”; Panjabi “ pujjnd.” 
Sindhi, like Multani, “ pujanu,” with a past parti- 
ciple “puno.” Verbal noun: PUJALA, literally 
arriving ; hence ability. 
Druk druk mui té pékén na pun’ = “ She ran till she 
died, but still did not reach her father’s house.’— 
Proverb. He did all he could, but failed. 


“Tai kin pujalé apné di 4p kan Khabar” = “You alone 
know what you are able to do.” 


sul, PACHADH, 8.a.,8.r.—The west. In Dera Ghazi 
Khan PAcHApH denotes a distinct tract running 
along the foot of the Suleman range of moun. 
tains. 


ost PACHAR, ss. r.—Betrothal (only used by Hindus). 


re oN PACHA RAKKI, s. F.—A silver ornament consist- 
ing of two chains worn like cross-belts. Where 
the chains cross one another on the breast and back 
there is a round embossed shield. 


olen PACHHAN, s. F.—The early part of the coming night, 


Sep, ~PACHIZAR, 8. F.—A cow neither yielding milk nor in 
calf. 


ory PACHHAN, v. a.—To make a slight gash; to 
scarify ; to slice the capsules of the poppy in order 
to extract opium. 
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Pacuni, 8. M.—A scarifier; the person who slices 
poppy-heads. 


Pacuuf, s. F.—The act of scarifying or ‘slicing poppy- 
heads. 


cote PACHHE, 8. F.—1, a small basket, made of wheat. 
straw, date-leaves or the tops of “kdndn,” 
in which women keep their balls of cotton (“pint”) 
or reels of thread (“néorf”); 2, sugarcane that 
has been passed through the sugar-press. 


yey PADAHR, 8. u.—An open plain, land without trees. 


1, PARAKA, s, w.—Buttermilk. 


ly PARALL, s. r.—The straw of riceand china. Paauf 
is also in use. 


wo evs PARCHHAWAN, v. A.—To console, especially 
used of a man paying a visit to afamily in which a 
death has occurred. A similar visit by a woman 
is called ‘ muk&n,” g. v. 


ob PARNAN, 
Io, PERNEVA, 
“Parndn khushi nal hé, na tan hé marn4n = “ Marriage 
depends on consent; if not, it is death.’— 
Proverb. 


\ 8. M.—Marriage. 


os PARNAWAN, v. a.—To marry. Present participle : 
PARNENDA; Future: PARNESAN; Past participle : 
PARNAYA. 
*“ Hik dhukdf nahin, main di parnésin”’ = “ Even one 
(wife) is not procurable; (yet he says) I will marry 
two.”—Proverb. 
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“Bal d& chhéta parnéwan gélan hé” = “To marry a 
child young is to ruin him.”— Proverb. 


vey, PARNITJAN, v. x.—Passive voice of PARNAWAN. To 

be married. Present participle: PARNINDA; Future: 

PARNISAN ; Past participle: pARNIA. PARNIA also 

means a married man, and PARNS a marricd woman. 

“ Pallé nahin paisé Jumérdt parnisdi” = “Not a penny 

in his purse; (yet he says) I shall be married on 
Thursday.”— Proverb. 


“Na parnid nd janj gid” = “ He is not married, nor has 
he been to a wedding.”—Proverb, meaning he is an 
ignorant person. 


Sy PAROKA, aps.—Of or belonging to last year, from 
“ par,” last year, and « 6ké,” an affix added to 
nouns expressing time. Sindhi paréké.” Of. 
“ kalhoké,” of yester day or night, from * kalh,” 
yesterday, and “ itroka,” of this year. 


Wy PARUTHA, sps.—Cooked last night. To eat food 
cooked overnight is supposed to injuriously affect 
the intellect and memory. 

“ Parithé tukar khéwan visdrd paidé karéndé ”=*“ To 
eat last night’s scraps produces forgetfulness.”— 
Proverb, 


oon PARUN, 8. M.—A sieve. Hindustani « chhann{.” 


» PIR, 8. M.—1, the ground of a threshing-floor; 2, the 
circular platform ata well on which the bullocks 
walk round. 


wh} PAROPI, 5. r—A measure of capacity equal in 
weight to from one sér to one sér nine chittaks. 
Four “pdns” make a PAROP{. (For a complete 
table of local measures see Bora.) 
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“G@hiné pardpi té dévé panj pdndn” = “ What! receive 
a parépi in exchange for five pans!”—Proverd. 
ot PUSSAN, v. N.—To be wetted. Present participle: 
pusps; Future: PussAN; Past participle: PUSTA. 
Pussi.—Moisture. 
Spy PASILA, aps.—On one side, apart, aside. 
‘Méd4 pai pid 4nd4, khar thf pasila” =“ My husband is 
coming ; stand aside.”—Song. 
oor PAKARAN, v. N.—To be serviceable in difficulty. 
Present participle: paAKARDA; Future: PAKARSAN 5 
Past participle : PAKARIA. 
 & Dést aukhé vélé pakardin” = “Friends are serviceable 
in bad times.” —Proverb. 


wo PAKHI,s. w.—1. A bird. Plural panty, 
« Uddén pakhéa kun lin léndé” = “He is putting salt 
on flying birds.” —Proverd. 
5. F.—2. The reed-sheds in which gypsies and other 
wandering tribes live. Hence persons living in 
such sheds are called “ pakhiwél.” 


« Pakhivdlidn di kahin ja?” = “ Have the pakhiwals any 
home ? ”—Proverd. 


eS; PAG, 8.F—l. Literally a turban. 


“Pag badhéndén pbadhéndén bhdéjar bor ditus” = “He 
was so long tying on his turban that the flood car- 
ried away his threshing-floor.”—Proverd. 

2. The payment made to an owner of land for permis- 
sion to sink a well in his land; also called “ jhiri,” 
“sarpé” and “lungi,” q. 2. 

yS, PAGHAR, s. ¥.—Sweat. In Hindustani and Panjabi 
“ pighalné” and “ pagharnd” mean to melt, to be 
fused. 
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+s PALLO, s. u.—The border of a shawl, the end of a 
shawl used asa purse. Formative PALLE. 


“ Hik damri bibi dé pallé, bibf h4r ghiné ki chhalé” = 
“The lady has the eighth of a pice in her purse 
and she is debating whether to buy a necklace or a 
ring.’ —Proverb. 

PauLo. PAwaNn (literally to spread out the end of one’s 
shawl).—To invoke a blessing, because Hindus, 
when invoking a blessing, spread out the end 
of their sheets on the ground before them. 

X; PALLA, i 8. M.—1. The casing of wattled brushwood 

oy ~PAL, or of reeds which encloses a stack of 
straw or grain. Hence used for the stack itselg 
with its casing. 

“Pallé vich daéné ran pei pakendi mané’’ = “ The grain. 
is still in the stack, but the woman is cooking her 
cake.”—Proverb. ‘She is counting her chickens 
before they are hatched.” . 

2. The two concentric walls of grass-ropes which are 
placed on the top of the masonry cylinder of a well 
and between which the earth from the well is placed 
in order to sink the cylinder. The PauLé or PAL rests 
on beams placed across the masonry, and, as earth 
is brought from the bottom of the well by divers, it 
is placed between the walls of the PALLA and the 
cylinder sinks from the weight. 

PaLLA or PAL BADHAN.—Toerect an apparatus of this 
description. 

Wyhy PALUTA, s. m.—An evil wish, a curse. It is the 
fear of the PpaLérA of religious mendicants that 
makes the people so subservient to them, 

“R6ti kan palité thakar kin dud” = “ What! a curse 
for giving a whole loaf and a blessing for givinga 
scrap ! ’’—Proverb. 
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ht PALI, s. r.—The green leaves of gram which are - 
cooked as a vegetable. 


~ eral PALIT, ADJ.—Unclean ; corrupted from the Persian 
* palid,” unclean. 


“ Kuttidn dé lakidn daryé palit nahin hénd&” = “A 
river is not unclean because dogs lap it.”— Proverb. 


ley PALITA, s. u.—A piece of paper on which a murshid 
writes some words or marks, and which he gives 
to a person attacked by jins to drive them away. 
The possessed person sits with a sheet round him, 
and the patra is lighted, bran and harmal are 
added, and allowed to smoulder under him. 


ley PALIYA, s. —A gray hair when it first appears, 
Plural Pauiyé, 


“ Paliyé pic té jawdnf gaf” = “ Grayness came and youth 
went,” 


ot PANAN,s. «.—1, sand taken from the sandhills of. 
the Thal, or clay from the spoil banks of a canal, to 
be used as manure; 2, a sheet of paper, a leaf of 
an account-book, 


wiley PANJALI, s. r—A yoke for a pair of oxen. A 
yoke for a single bullock is “urla” or PANJAL, 


“Jé zdlim héowé wali saté zam{i té sdré hal panjal{* = 
“If the governor be tyrannical, throw up your land and 
burn the plough and yoke.” — Proverb. 


ges, PANJDU, s. m—(Literally five from two.) A 
mode of division of the crop by which the 
proprietor gets two-fifths and the tenant three. 
fifths ; also called saa pip BHA, 9. 0, 
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Sye4 PANJOTH, s. u.—A rate of one-fifth. A person 
borrows grain from a kirar and promises to repay it 
at PANJOTH, i.e., 14 for every 1 that he borrowed. 

44, PANDH, s. mM. apv.—l, a journey, a distance; 
2, far, 

Sap panpy.—As far asa shout can reach. 
Turak PaNDH.—As far as a gun can be heard. 
PanputRt.—A traveller. 


3s, PIND, 8. p.—Ripe dates. These are.af two sorts—PiInD 
vanpf, dates off the tree, i.e., naturally ripened ; 
and PInD L6nf, salted dates, i.e. ripened by being 
rubbed with salt and tightly closed for a night in 
an earthen vessel. 


“Lani pind dé kihtin sawdd hé ? 
“ Andarén di vairi, G4mané yér, iho dangarén dd khaj 
hé.”= 
“ What flavour have salted dates ? 
“Gaman love, they are an enemy to the stomach—ft 
food for cattle only.’—Song. 
There are separate names for dates at every stage of ripen- 
ing,—(1) “gandéré,” quite hard and unripe ; (2) 
_ “déké,” when they become yellow or purple; (3) 
“dang,” when one side turns brown and soft; (4) 
PINP, completely ripe. 
ot PUNNAN, v. a.—To abuse. Present participle : punDA ; 
Future : puns&x ; Past participle : punta. 


asl, POWADH, s, “.—The east. 
PowApbal, avJ.— Eastern. 
PowAbui PAst.—In an eastern direction, 


34 POTHA, s. w.—Land made into ridge and furrow 
for planting tobacco, onions and eggplants (ban- 
gan). A single furrow is called “ khéld.” 
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PoyuHas BANAwAN.—To make land into ridge and furrow. 
st 98 POTHI, s. mA riding-bullock. 
Kapuan potuf.—To train a bullock for riding. 


oo PURAN, v. a—To bury; to stick anything in 
the ground, used even of sticking an arrow in 
the ground when chaining a distance. Sindhi 
“ puranu.” 


Sy, PORTE, apv.—On that side, beyond—opposed to 
* é6rhté,” on this side. 


Ln yo PORHIA, s. m.—Labour for wages ; PURHAYAT, a 
labourer for wages. Sindhi “ porhid,” labour, and 
“ porhiatu,” a labourer. 


M4 piirhdyai, putr Mir Alam Khan” = “The mother 
a labourer, and the son Mir Alam Khan” (lord of 
the world).—Proverb. 


oS, POKHUON, s. m—An omen. Instances of good 
: omens are: to meet a man ; to meet a woman witha 
full pitcher of water ; to see a ‘‘ malhdéla” (butcher- * 
bird) fly; to hear a stallion neigh; to hear the 
name of God without seeing the speaker; to meet 
a sweeper. Instances of bad omens are : to meet a 
woman ; to meet a woman with an empty pitcher; 
to hear or see a blue jay ; to hear or sce an owlet 
(chibrf) or kite (hil); to meet a mullan, brahman, 
fakir or beggar. 


«Sx POKHE, aps.—A self-sown crop that springs up in 
the land in which the- same crop was sown the 
year before, 

“Pokhi matar khé janghén d4 tamd lah4” = “ Eat 
self-sown peas, but give up hopes of using your 
legs.” — Proverb. To eat péxui matar, i.¢., self-sown 
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peas, or to sit down among the plants, is supposed 
to give the disease called “ béd” or “ wd,” whereby 
the use of the limbs is lost. 
ox PAUN, s. '.—Saffron (carthamus tinctorius). Panj- 
abi and Hindustani “kusumbé.” ‘The seed is 
* polidn.”’ 
Paunear.—A dyer. 
ox PAVAN, v. N.—To fall. Sindhi pavanu” ; 
oon PAUNVAN, } Panjabi “ paind.” Present parti- 
ciple: PAUNDA ; Future : PAUSAN; Past participle: 
pra. Its most common use is with parts of other 
verbs, and has the effect of intensifyiug thei: i: :an- 
ings, as . 
“ Med pai pid 4nd4, khar thi pasil4” = “ My husband is 
coming ; stand aside.” —Song. 
Duar pausi.—It will fall. 


CHATGRA BILANIJ PIA.—The pitcher was broken. 


oly, PAUN AN, aps.—l. A quarter iess. Pavnax differs , 
from “munn4n,” which also means “a quarter less,” 
in that “munnan” isused with units and PAUNAN with 
the other numbers, two, three, &c. Thus “munndén 
sér,’ 2 sér; “paunén di sér,” 13 sér;  dut 
“ munnén di sér” is never allowable. In Sindhi the 
same difference exists—‘‘ muné” and “ pauné” (see 
Trumpp’s Grammar, p. 186). 2. Inferior, bad. 

why PHAT, s..z.—A branch of a river. 


“ Jérhé add nahia trapdé phat kid tarsi?” =“ How will 
he who cannot jump a well. watercourse swim 
across an arm of the river ?”’—Proverd. 

le PAHAY, s. r.—A rival wife. 


go, PAHARU, 8. w.—A single sheep or goat; one head 
out of a flock. 
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ott PHATAN, v.a.—To wound. Present participle : pua- 

TENDA ; Future: PHATESAN ; Past participle : PHATIA. 
Verbal noun : PHAT, a wound. 

“ Bhala dilbar tussddé ishk phatian, 

“ Siwd tédé badhesim kaun pattidn ?” == 

“ Indeed, sweetheart, your love has wounded me. 

‘“ Except you, who will bind bandages on me ?”—Song. 

“Méwdn gé hai phat, té bildn d& hdn vat? = “The 
heart of mothers is a wound ; the heart of children 
is as hard as a twisted rope.”—Proverb. 


gid PHUTY, s. ¥.—Uneleaned cotton, i¢., with the seed 
in it. 

“Pa phuti d& bhanjin; didh pahar chinin ” = What! 
pick cotton for four hours and a half and get only 
a quarter of a sér as wages !”— Proverb. 

PHARAN, v. x.—To be well-to-do, to be powerful. 
Present participle: PHARDA; Future: PHARSAN ; 
Past participle : pHarid. PHARDA also means a rich 
well-to-do man. 


ood 


Ja PHUL, s.m.—1. Literally a flower. 

Puun caunnan (liferally to pluck flowers) is part of the 
ceremonies at Muhammadan marriages which are 
distinct from the religious service. ‘A’ mirdsin 
places on the bride’s head a flock of cotton which 
the bridegroom blows away. This is done seven 
times. 

2. The bones which remain after the corpse ofa Hindu 
has been burnt, and which are collected and taken to 
the Ganges. 

8. An amulet,acharm. The belief in the power of 
amulets is universal. Those who give, or rather 
sell, amulets are, firstly, Syadsand Kureshis, who are 
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considered more pleasing to God than others; 
secondly, the , incumbents of shrines and their 
sons; thirdly, impostors who can persuade 
people of the efficacy of their amulets. It is not 
essential that a person should be either learned 
or moral toestablish his character as a giver of 
efficacious amulets. Amulets are asked and 
given for almost every human want or to avert 
every possible ill, and to cure every kind of 
sickness, . The following are the most common: 


Bilénin dé phul—A charm to win the heart of a 
woman, 


Dushmant dé phul.—To make two persons quarrel, 
especially a married couple and the husband to 
divorce his wife, 


Halékat dé phul.—To make an enemy die. 
Nozar dé phul.—To avert the evil eye. 


Mati dé phul—To produce much butter in the 
churn. 


Sinhdré dé phul—The charm of the churn-dasher—to 
attract all the butter in his neighbours’ churns 
e into his own. : 


Mild dé phul.—To avert “ mild,” a blight. 


Amulets are written on pieces of paper and on leaves, 
and sometimes gonsist of legible words as “yé4 
Allah,” but more often of unintelligible signs, 
The price paid is called “mokh,” and whenever 
the desired result is attained a present is made 
in addition. 


> PHANDAR, s. F.—A cow or buffalo which has 
ceased, from age, to yield milk or to calve. 
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sto PHOSE, 8. r.—Fresh cow or buffalo dung. 
Pudsi MsLAN.—To make cakes of. PHoési for fuel. 


<5, PHOG, s. m.—A shrub (calligonum polygonoides) 
that grows extensively in the Thal of the Sindh 
Sagar Doab. The fruit, called “ phoglf,” is made 
into bread or cooked as a vegetable. 


wg) PAL, 8. u—A husband. From Sanskrit uft (pati), 
master, lord. 


Leng PETA, 8. M.—The woof, or cross-threads in weaving. 
The warp, or longitudinal threads, are called 
*taéndn.” 

“T4ndn pétd résham hé”== His warp and woof. are of 
silk.” — Proverb referring to a person’s sncestors on 
both sides being well born, but more often used 
ironically of persons of low descent on both sides, 


gee, PEJO, apv.—At all, entirely ; always used with nega- 
tive sentences. In use in the Sangarh and Sandéwdn 
tahsfls. 
“ Rét péjé nindr nahin 4{”==“ Last night sleep did not 
come at all.” 


«ssl, Jat PEROADHEs. m.—A tracker. Gladstone (Biluchi 
Handbook, p. 25) gives pérdApuias a Biluchi word. 


Kay PARKA, aps.—Of or belonging to a father. 
“ Gungi pekén gaind g4i hikko jihin ’=“It is all one 


whether the dumb woman go to her father’s house 
or not.”— Proverb used of persons whe sulk. 


ay P{LH, s. r.—The fruit of the jal tree (salvadora 
oleoides). Plural Pinan. The dried fruit is “kokir,” 
and a decoction of “‘ kokir’ and water is “ dusha.” 
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or PEIN, 8. r.—A pelican. The oil made from a pelican 
is supposed to cause broken bones to join, and to 
be so powerful that if rubbed on the palm of the 
hand it will come out at the back. 


on PEN, s. r.—The hole in the iron of a mattock (vahélé,” 
“kah{”) in which the “gan,” or wooden handle, is 
fixed. 


So, PINGH, s. r.—Alswing. 
Bist Bat vf vfiven.—A rainbow (literally the swing of 
Lady Bai). 
(Sens PINGHA, ~ : — 
IS, PINGHURA, -§. M.—A child’s cradle. 


“ Bal kubal pinghtrién sunjapdé "= A good or a bad 
child can be recognised from its cradle.”’—Proverb, 


Ing . PEWA, 8. m.—Cotton-seed. Plural réwf, Panjébi 
and Hindustani “ bindlé.” , 


ore PIHAN, v. a.—To grind. Present participle : 
P{HNDA; Future: PfHssn; Past participle: rirna, 
The act of grinding and wages for it is PIHAGNf, 
Sindhi “pihanu ”’; past participle, “ pithd.” 
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wie? (TE) 


v TA,s. m—Heat, warmth. Hindustani “t&p”; Sanskrit 
aru. 


3% TAR, avs.—So deep (water) as to require one to swim, 
: water out of one’s depth. From “tara,” to swim. 


Lv TARA, s.u.—A swimmer. From “taran,” to swim, 
Sindhi “ térd.” 
“Téré hhamésh daryd df maut mardd hé”=“ The, 
swimmer always dies of drowning.’ —Proverd. 
ast TAKH, Abs.—Sharp, clever. 
ons TAKHUN, s. u.—A glutton. 
ot TALAN, v. A—To remove one thing from the top of 
another ; to skim. 
“Gélh dé makhan tél” =“ Remove the butter from your. 
words,” #.¢., speak plainly. 
ol TANGHAN, v. A.—To expect, to long for, to desire. 
Present participle: TANGHiNDA; Future: TANG-_ 
Hsin; Past participle: tanents. Verbal noun :, 
TANGH, S. F., desire. 
“Vatan kanin bé vatan thiosé, mit gaf tdngh vatan di” = 
“We have become strangers to our country; the 
desire for our country has disappeared.” —Song. 


9 TANI, 9s. F.—The warp, or threads fitted lengthways, 
in a loom, 

“Hatti vich kapa&h té. médf that ché lé”’=“ The cotton is, 
still in the shop and (he says) ‘Set up my warp.’ ” 
—Proverb, ; ; 

« Jaind{ t4ni vundn yundn, na vundn n@ vundn” = “ Let. 
me weave his warp whose I please, and refuse to, 
weave his whose I please.” —Proverb. A weaver who, 


on % 
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had rendered services to the Nawab of Bahéwalpur, 
on told to ask a boon made the above request. 


43 TAPLA, avs.—1, angry, hasty (of individuals); 2% 
sandy, requiring much irrigation (of soils): 


we TAPAN, v. x.—To be hot. Present participle: tarp; 
Future; tarsan ; Past participle? vars and TAPIA, 
Sindhi “tapanu”; past participle “tat.” Tardis 
used as an adjective in a moral seme heaton 
annoyed, bothered. 

“Tati kiti tird samhnén” = «The heated woman has 
always got a star before her.’—Proverb. The 
bothered person has always some additional 
annoyance. 

‘Ghar dé taté jhar gid jhar kin lagi bha?=* When 
the man annoyed at home went to the jungle, ever 
the jungle caught fire.’— Proverb. 


jd TAJAR, 8. ¥.—The second growth of a crop after 
it has once been cut down. 
“ Ghé tajdr dé dhér té ann thol4”=“ A second growth has 
much fodder and little grain.”— Proverb. 


ee TAJAR, 8. F.—1, the mound of unburnt bricks over . 
a grave; 2, a domed roof. 


» TAR, s. p—A kind of gourd. (cucumis utilissimus) 
Also called “ pabi.” Hindustani “ kakri.” 


iy TURA, s. au—One end of a fortes allowed to hang 
down the back. 


* Buré té burd kurd, na ddnd di gombat né jat dé turd=s 
“A drought is evil upon evil; then the bullocks 
have no humps and the farmer has no tail to his 
turban.” — Proved; 
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Du val pagri té didh hath turd” ==“* What! a turban of 
two turns round the head and a tail a cubit and 
a half long !’’— Proverb. 


«li TRAP, s.—Sailaba land. 


313° TRAD, s. r.—The bellowing of a bullock or bull. 
*Tradan vadién té vich khair’ Great bellowing and 


no harm done.”—Proverd : “Great cry and little 
wool.” 


JS TRANGAL, s. a.—A wooden fork with four or five 
long prongs for collecting straw-sheaves, &c. 


oy TRUBAN, v. n.—To cast its young prematurely (of 
cattle). Present participle: truBpA; Future: 
TRUBSAN ; Past participle : TRUBIA. 
TropaLt.—An animal in the habit of casting its young 
prematurely. 


#3 TRAPAR, s. m.—Coarse matting of goat-hair gener. 
ally used as padding for the backs of donkeys. 
“Trapar’ galié pié hdnis”==“His very padding has 
rotted.”’— Proverb used of an utterly ruined man. 


wis TRAPAN, v. n.—To leap over. Hindi and Panjabi 
. “tapnd.” 
sy TARKA, 8s. M.—Wealth, worldly possessions. From 
the Arabic “ tarkah,” a bequest. 
 Tarké hik ghori té pdgah Lahore térf == One mare is 


all his wealth, and he says his stable is as big as 
from here to Lahore.”—Proverb. 


re) e) TRAKRI, s, r.—A pair of scales. One scale is 
« pula.” 
“Main péu parép{ muthi ; 
“ Main trakri vatié muthi.” = 
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“T was undone by the pan and pardp{ (names of measures); 
“T was undone by the scales and weights.”— 
These words, accompanied by flames, are said to 
issue on Thursdays from two tombs near sonia 
in the Muzaffargarh district. 


Sy) TRAKLA, s. m—l. Tho spindle of a spinning- 
wheel. Also called “ véhu.”’ Hindustani “taklé ”; 
Panjabi “takkuld.” 2. The green pintailed fly- 
catcher, so called from a fancied resemblance to a 
spindle, 


v2 TARKI, s. r.—A triangular raft of reeds supported 
on inverted ghardis from which fishermen throw 
their casting-nets. 


wii TARLI, s. r.—A kind of gourd (lagenaria yul- 
garis). Hindustani “kaddu.” 


is TARANDI, - F.—A large herd of bullocks taken 

oe! TIREN, about for sale. Large trains 
of bullocks are imported yearly from Sindh and 
Bahawalpur through the Multan country into the 
Panjab. 


oti TRUNDAN, v. a.—To take a little from a larger 
quantity ; to pilfer. 
“Changi kar bilhai péré ghiné trund ’—=“ Thinking her 
honest I engaged her, and she pilfers the dough.” —- 
Proverb. 


hi TRUNDHI, s. r—Indigo in its third year. The 
first year’s crop is “rép”; that which springs 
up in the second year from the stumps of the 
first is “mundhi”; and that which springs up in 
the third year from the stalks of the second 
TRUNDHI. 
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yay TRANGAR, s. mi—l, a net of large meshes in 
which straw, grass, leaves, &c., are packed, to be 
loaded on camels, horses or donkeys; 2, the Great 
Bear constellation. 


\, i TRUA, s. m.—A coarse matting made of “sar,” i.6,; 
the leaves of the grass-plant called bitd (saccharumi 
sara). 


* fn kdn likh trué di vat té "== Write it ona fold of the 
matting.”—Proverd (i.e., you can’t write it on thé 
mat. It is no use writing it down at all, for you 
won’t get your money back), 


«) TROP, s. r.—The act of turning the sheaves from 
the bottom of a threshing-floor to the top, in order 
that ‘they should come under the feet of the 
bullocks. 


X59 TROKAR, 8. F.—A cow which is an uncertain 
milker and gives milk with difficulty. For six 
months after calving a cow is called « suid,” and 
TROKAR when her milk begins to lessen, 


yes TRIHAYA, avs.—Thirsty. From “treh,” thirst, 
“ Daryé d4 hamsdy4 n4 bukhé né trihdy4 "—* The neigh- 
bour of the river is neither hungry nor thirsty.”’— 
Proverb on the advantages of cultivating land on 
the river-bank, 
wk) TRERHI, s. ¥—A wrinkle on the brow front 
frowning. 
“Rus na sajan, mathdé pé nd trérhf, 
“Tan ruthan kerhi galhén P?= 
“ Bo not angry, friend ; make not wrinkles on your brow: 
“At what matter are you annoyed ?”—Song. 


ae TARIZ, 8. F.—A strip or rag of paper or cloth: 
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Tariz kapré df sir te, té nén Sarafréz Khan’ =“ Onlya 
scrap of cloth on his head and he calls himself 
Sarafrdz Khan” (lord of exalted head).— Proverb. 


39% TREKRE, apv.—Near. 


ay, TREL, s. FR—A third ploughing. From “trai,” 
3a TREBAR, } three, and “hal,” a plough. A first 
ploughing is “ par”; a second “bel.” 


wy TRIMAT, s. ¥.—A woman, a wife. Sanskrit wr (strt);, 
Hindustani “triya”; Panjabi “ tim{”; “Sindhi 
“istirt.” 


oa ~TREVAR, ) 8. r.—A complete suit of women’s clothes. 

se cay Aas consisting of three pieces,—(1) 

* *‘bhochhan,” a sheet ; (2) “chold,” a chemise ; (3) 
“ghaghra” or ‘“suthan,” petticoat or trousers. 
Panjabi “téur.” A suit of two pieces, ¢.e., sheet and 
chemise, is called “bevar” or “ber,” derived 
from the Sindhi, ‘‘ ba,”’ two. 


3° TIR, s. %—A ford, a crossing-place of a river or canal. 


is TUFAK, s.F.—A gun. Diminutive of “téf,” acan, 
non. Hindustani “tupak,” diminutive of ‘tép.” 


‘Ghar ding nahin, médi tufak ch4 ghin 46’==* There isn’t 
even a stick in the house, and he says ‘Take up 
and bring my gun.’ *?_ Proverb. 


gus TUKMAN, s. u.—A pendant ornament for the ear, con- 
sisting of a thick cord of silk hung from the lobe. 
with a small ball of gold or silver attached at 

' the end. 
Nan malikzddi té tukmén miinj dé =“ She calls herself 
a lady! why, she wears pendants of grass!” — Proverb. 
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TAL, s. w.—1. The neighbourhood, the country round. 


Corrupted from “ taaluka,” a division of the country. 
2. The bottom, lowest part. Sanskrit a (tal). 


TaBir (literally the bottom of a heap of corn on 


the threshing-floor)—In dividing this corn the 
following shares are set aside :—(1) the “ mahsil,” 
or the share that is supposed to represent the 
Government demand; (2) “rahkdm,” the cultiva- 
tor’s share; (3) “lichh,” the sharo of the inferior 
proprietor. The remainder, called TALBAR, is 
devoted to paying the village servants, superior 
proprietors, and other small claimants. Sometimes 
only the mahsil and rahkdém are separated, and 
the lichh is taken from the TaLBAR, 


Sy TALA, s. m—A kind of grass (cynodon dactylon), 


the most highly valued for fodder. Hindustani 
* dab.” 


“ Andhi gadinh talé badhi! ’=‘* What! tie a blind she-ass 


in tala grass !”— Proverb. 


i TILATHI, 8. ¥.—Stalks of sesamum (til) left 


22} 


standing after the pods have been gathered. In 
the same way, “ vandthi,’”’ cotton-stalks, is formed 
from “ yanwir,”’ cotton. 


TIL VIHTRE, s.u., puuR.—A ceremony (sagan) 

at Muhammadan marriages unconnected with the 
religious service (nikdh). Flour and til (sesamum) 
are placed by a mirdsin seven times inthe hands 
of the bride, who places it as often in the bride. 
groom’s hands. 


6253 ght TILWANG, s. m.—A circular ring of wood on 


which the masonry cylinder of a well is built. 
Panjabi “chak.” 
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V5) TOBRA, s. u.—(Literally a horse’s nose-bag.) A 
share of grain taken by the proprietor of land on 
the pretence of feeding his horse, in addition to his 
rent. Of. JHoui. 

is TODA, s. mM. 

wis TODI, 5. F. 


435i TOR, 8s. ¥.—The end. Téni, the locative case, is used 
as a postposition meaning “up to,” till,” and 
requires the formative of the noun governed by it. 
So also in Sindhi (see Trumpp’s Sindhi Grammar, 
p. 899). 

| Boss r6Rt PANi Hé.—The water is up to the breast. 


i A young camel. 


sis TORE, cons.—t, although ; 2, either. 
« Toré pavin kishalé sikdé talab né chhéré ’= ‘ Although 
misfortunes happen, the lover does not abandon his 

object.”"—Story of Sassi and Punnin. 


TAVVIN, 8. F.—The stock of flour intended for one 
meal or for the day’s use of a household, and ground 
by the women in the early morning. 


oF 


ji TUL, s. r—The under-bedding of a nuptial couch. 

'The father of the bride gives the bedding, consist- 
ing of—(1) “ vih4ndn,” a bolster; (2) téL, under- 
bedding ; (8) “ savvar,” upper-bedding. 

« Bhath Khairida df tul vihdénén ! 

© Mainkon bhénd{ Ranjho di l6i.”= 

“Cursed be the nuptial bolsters and bedding of the 
Khairds | 

“Tt ig Ranjha’s blanket that pleases me.” 
—Story of Hir and Ranjha. The relations of Hir 
wished her to marry Ilawal, of the Khairdé tribe, 
but she fell in love with Ranjha, a Jat. : 
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\ié THADA, s. .—A cluster of date-trees growing from 
one stool. From rap is formed a verb, THADAN, 
to transplant date-trees, 


wits THIGRI, s. r—A rag. 
“Chiti thigri Khudé labhat. 
“Taun kiun chat{? Tédé md df ghi?’ae 
“ God caused me to find a white rag. 
“Why did you pick it up? Did it belong to your 
mother ?”— Riddle. 
Answer : A mushroom. 


ed THANJ, s. r.—Woman’s milk. Sindhi “thanju” ; 
Sanskrit wa (stan), the female breast. « Than,” 
meaning the teat of an animal, derived from the 
Sanskrit “stan,” is also in use. 


bu THIN DHA, ADJ.— Greasy, buttered, accompanied with 
ghi—opposite of “ rikhd,” dry, unbuttered. 


we THOBI, s. r—A griddle or baking-pan of stong.or 
baked clay. An iron griddle is called « tava.” 
“Thébi charhi té dushman via vanjé = « When the 
baking-plate is on, even an enemy should not go 
away without eating.’”—Prover, 
356 THOD, s. «—The lip. Hindustani and Panjabi 
“honth”; Sanskrit @re (osht). 
“ Déchi véngiin thod larkét vadé "= « He goes about with 
his lips hanging down like a she-camel.” 
ox TAHORAN, v. a.—To circumcise, 


pe THOM, s. u.—Garlic (allium sativum). Hindustani 
and Panjabi “ lasan.” 


a) THUBA, 8. M.—A thorn ofa date-tree. 
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(Ana THELA, s. m.—A fish of the carp family (catla 
Buchanani—Day) common in the rivers and 
dhands. It is very good eating. 


ogee THIVAN, v. x.—To become. Tuivawn is partly 
used as an auxiliary verb. Present participle : 
THinps ; Future : THisaN ; Past participle : Tat. 
Sindhi “ thianu.” 


ae! TILI, s. w—The top part of the reed of the bit 
grass (saccharum sara). The sheath of the rizi is 
called “munj,” and the lower part of the reed 
“kandn.” ‘itis are used for making baskets, 
besoms, and winnowing-trays. 
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> (16) 


wt TAKA, 8S. M.A. vaccinator, an inoculator. From 
“takkan,” to cut. 
“Také dé dékhan vi HindGén kin pép hé” =: “ Even to 
see & vaccinator is a sin for Hindus.” 


Ris TAL, 8. M.—Literally evasion, putting off. From 
“tdlan,” to put off. Special meaning a drain to 
carry off surplus water, a canal-escape. 

dt TALHI, s.¥.—A treo (dalbergia sissu). Hindustani 
“shisham.” 

“Chhati bhambhi talh{ talé sukhan kitof. 

“ Havén sukhandn dé kurd chhalé mor ghidhdt. ’= 

She.—“ Under a wide-spreading tdlh{ tree you gave your 
word. 


“You have been false to your words and have taken back 
your ring.” —Song. : 


i TANDA, s. m.—Jawér-stalk. Bajhri-stalk is called 
“ kangri.” 
yt) «6TABBAR, s. m@—A family, a household. 

“ Jhar{ jharf dinh gié, 

“ Kuchaji dé tabbar bukh mty4.”= 5 

“The day passed in clouds (i.¢., she could not tell when 
day broke). 

“The foolish woman’s family died of hunger.” 

“Tabbar bukh maré té banré sailén karé” == “ Hig family 
died of hunger while the bridegroom was loafing 
about.” —Proverb. 

og» TUBBAN, v. n—To dive. Present participle : 
TUBDA; Future: ruBSAN; Past participle : Tunta. 
TUBAN also means to raise clay from the bottom 
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of a well by diving. Sindhi “ tubanu.” From TUBAN 
comes TOBA, a diver (Sindhi “tébd”); puBi, a dive; 
TUBA!, wages for diving and cleaning a well. 

“\g TAPPA, s. «.—A spadeful of earth, as much 
earth as can be taken up by one stroke of a mattock 
(“kahi’’), 

“Pappé zamin dd hik té nda zamindér’= “A single 
spadeful of earth and he calls himself a zamin- 
dar.” — Proverb. 

os TAPPAN, v. N.—To jump, toleap across. Present 
participle: TAPDA; Future: Tapsin; Past par- 
ticiple: TAPIA. Verbal noun : Tap, a jump. 

*Chhéta pani dékh ké vadé tap nd mér”= “ When 
you see the water is narrow do not make a great 
jump.” —Proverb. 

“Til ghétd, moth chhidhrd, dedar tap jawér, 

“Koi kéi butd var dé, kadii na héwé hér.”= 

“Sow til thick, méth thin, jawdr a frog’s jump apart, 

“Here and there a plant of cotton—and you will never 
lose.” — Proverb. 

ee TIPPAN, v. A.—To obliterate, to mark off an item 
or a name inan account-book, to cross out, to 
dot off. 

“ Bandi uté tip sat ”— “Strike it out of the account-book.’” 


8 TATTAR, s. u.—A large iron cauldron for cooking 
siré (rice cooked in gur) at weddings. 
wo! TUTTIN, s. r.—A female dove. The male is 
called “ gérd.” 
oS TARKAWAN, vy. a.—To swallow. Verbal noun: 
TARKAG. 
* Disan d& bagl4 té machhién dé tark4i’”? = * Only a 


paddy-bird in appearance, but inreality a guzzler of 
fishes.” — Proverb, 
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ot TURAN, v. x.—To go, to start, to set off; to die. 


“Tur na sage ap té lanat godid4n kin” — He cannot move 
about himself and he blames his knees.”—Proverd. 

* Koh na turé té dam Shah Jivndn ’—" He hasn’t gone a 
kos and gives himself the airs of Shah Jivnén” 
(a great traveller).—Proverd. 

“Tur gaé dd gild kéi nahin karénd4 ’=“ No one com- 
plains of the dead.’—Proverb : De mortuia nil nisi 
bonum. 


8 TIK, 8s. F.—1, a jewel set in a ring; 2, a cess, levied 
by the Nawabs of Bahawalpur, of two rupees 
on each path of grain in the crop after the 
Government share had been deducted. It is said 
to have originated by a concubine of a former 
Nawab losing a valuable jewel from a ring, to 
reimburse the loss of which he imposed the cess. 
Once imposed, it was collected regularly until 
abolished by SAwan Mal’s Government. 


«wi TAKKA, s. u.—A copper coin two pice in value. 
* Kasiré di kuttitake dé tukar khdwé =“ A bitch worth 
half a pice and she eats two pice worth of food.” 
—Proverb. 


\g TUKKA, 8.M.—1, acut, from “tukkan,” to cut; 2, 
filow-irrigation from a canal, so called because the 


canal-bank is cut to let the water flow. “ Paggi” 
is also used for flow-irrigation. 


3, TUKRAK, 8. u.—Literally a little piece. 
1,8} TUKAR-PARAKA, 8. m.—Literally a morsel 


and buttermilk. Tuxrak and TUKAR PARAKA— 
called also “‘ nirdn” and “ nihdéri’’—are used on both 
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banks of the Chen4b and in the Multan district 
to express a light meal eaten before the midday 
meal, especially by ploughmen, 

wo PAKKAN, v. a—To searify, to mark wood by 
notching it; to vaceinate, to inoculate. Pre. 
sent participle : TAKENDA 3 Future: TAKESAN ; Past 
participle : TaKtA. 

o TUKKAN, v.a.—Tocut. Present participle: TUKENDA; - 
Future : ToKSs4N ; Past participle: ruxK1i, 

“Si TIG, s. m—l, a heap; 2, a pile of sugarcane 
intended as cuttings for the following year’s 
crop, covered with earth. The tres are made in 
November-January, when the sugarcane is cut, and 
remain covered till February-March, when they 
are opened, made into cuttings, and planted. 


J TIL, s. M.—1, a large bell of brass ; 2, a loud-voiced 
person, 


wi TILE, 8, F.—(Diminutive of TIL.) A small bell of 
brass such as are hung round the necks of oxen, 
goats, &ec. 


1K3 TINDA, s. w.—A small round gourd. Also called 
* lavinda ” (citrullus vulgaris). 


ps TUNDA, 8. M.—One who is withou: hand or arm, or 
has either broken. . 
“Ma tind{, pfi kdndn, putr moti d& d4ng %.« The 
mother maimed, the father blind of aneye: do 
you expect the son to be a pearl ?”— Proverb, 


WS TINDANA, s. m—A firefty. 
“Chién disart tindiné kantin dardié” =* She that has 


been burnt by Sparks fears eyen a firefly,” 
Proverb, 
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ov TINDAN, 8.M. 4A general name for insects of 

gs TINDANI, s. F. } the beetle tribe. The red 
beetle that eats the flowers and leaves of cucumbers 
and melons is called TrnpANi. 


13 TOA, s. u.—A hole in the ground, a pit dug to receive 
the masonry of a well, a pond. 

“ Murakh khaté téé nd k6f khilé né ké6i rowé”’ =“ The 

fool digs holes; no one laughs and no one 


weeps.” — Proverb (i.e. no one cares what the 
fool does). 


es 3 TOL, s. r.—(Diminutive of roa.) 1, a little hole 
in the ground; 2, a hole made in the centre of 
a stack of bhisa and in which grain is stored. 


gs TOBI, s. r.—Diving. From “ tuban,” to dive. Hence 
sinking a well or cleaning it by diving. 


si "OPA, s. M—1. A measure of capacity equal in, 
weight to from four sérs to six sérs four chittaks. 
Four payépis make a T6PA and four T6PAS one pai, 
(For a complete list of local measures and their cor- 
responding weights see Bor.) 2. The funnel-shaped 
mouth of the ndli, or tube for drill-sowing (see 
NAtnf). 


\ Lys} TORA, s. M.—A bag made of date-leaves or of the 
leaves (sar) of the saccharum sara, and hung round 
clusters of dates to protect them from birds, 
&c. Also called “ bindé.” 


oF TOR, S. F.—Gait, movement. 

“ Kén gaé hain kabakdn di tor sikhan apni vi vanjé 46 
hain’? =" The crows had gone to learn the gait of 
the partridges, and they returned having forgotten 


pa! we NE OR ee 
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J TULHA.—The tamarisk tree (tamarix orientalis). 
Also called “ukénb.” Panjabi “farwénh”; Hindu- 
stani ‘ fards,” 


os\J. THAKAN, s. m—The wooden catch which prevents 
the vertical wheel (“chakli”) of a well from running 
backwards. Also called “ vasdwd.”” Where wells 
are deep it is attached to the “bair” instead of 
to the “ chakli.” 


i THAPA, s. m.—A wooden ‘seal used for marking 

: heaps of corn in the threshing-floor. Itis a flat 
slip of wood with marks cut on it. The person 
responsible for the security of the heaps places a 
number of lumps of mud on each heap and 
marks them with the THAPA, 


wis THADHA, aps.—Cold. Hindustani and Panjabi 
“ thandha.” 
“Thadhé khir kin phuké déndé”= “ He blows on cold 
milk before giving it.”— Proverb. 


at THULH, s. m—A tower, a walled village (Dera 
Ghazi Khan Settlement Report). The towers of 
the Trigonometrical Survey are also so called. 


al,i THOLH, s. r.—Fatness. Tuts, fat. | 


“philhé hak né hak dé bhaldménas ” == “The fat man 
is a respectable person whether he do good or 
bad.”— Proverb. 


\J,¢ THULHA, s. «.—A measure of capacity equal in 
weight to from 4 to 63 chittaks. It is the 
lowest unit in the scale of local measures (four 
THOLAS make a “ parép{”), and is also called 
“pén.” (Fora complete list of local measures and 
their corresponding weights see Bors.) 
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Tim) 


vis JAPAN, v. N.—To become known,. to become 
manifest. Present participle: -sappi; Future: 
TAPSAN ; Past participle: shri. 
“Ishk té dtish dohen bardbar, bhal ishk ziddah japé: 
‘ © Bhé sarend{ he kakh kdénen, ishk dilin dé khépe.”= 
“Love and fire are both alike, but love becomes more 
manifest : 
“Fire burns grass and reeds; love is’ the consumer of 
hearts.” Song. 


Ise JARA, 8. M.—A twin. Uscd both of animals and 
human beings. 
“Jérd bil m4 dé janjdl”=“Twin children are the 
plague of a mother.” — Proverb, 


She JAL, s.7.—A_ tree (salvadora oleoides), of which the 
fresh fruit is called “ pilhtn,” and the dried 
« kokir.” fe 

“Nd kam dina kér dé, ajdy4 chughd j4l d4”=" Of no 

good and of no use, like a worthless log of jal 
wood. "— Proverb. 

dls JALAN, v. N.—To endure, to be patient. Pea 
participle ; JALENDA ; Future: JALESAN ; Past parti. 
ciple : TALIA. 


“§4hib dita jalan 
* Ran kuchajjf nal: 
“ Khard khéndi rotian, 
* Kunnan piwe dal, 
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“ Hath{ véngin patli, 
“Tavyve vangin Idl, 

“ Chhapar pendi ghaghré, 
«Triad kare rumél, 

“ Gadenh véngiin hingdi ; 

“ Sare verhe dd singér.”’== 

‘ “The Lord has condemned ‘me to endure 

“The society of a slovenly woman : 

“She eats a basketful of bread, 
“She drinks a tubful of dal, 

“She is as slim as an elephant, 
‘“‘ She is as red as an iron griddle, 

“She wears a petticoat like the roof of a house, 
‘She uses a mat for a pocket-handkerchief, 

“She brays like a she-ass : 

“She is the ornament of the whole courtyard.”—Song. 


p> Jd AM, §. M.—A title of respect addressed to individuals 
of those Jat tribes that came originally from 
Sindh, as the Lir, the Undr, the Drigh and the 
Sarki Jats. Jhabels are also called sam. In 
Sindhi “ j4mii” means a prince. 


“Jdm diran té billf dé kan!”=* What! the wife of a 


4m and ears likea cat!” (i.e. without earrings),— 
Proverb. : 


gle J ANJ, )%.%.—A wedding procession. Iindustani 
es JANI, \ “pardt.” Jangix, a member of a mar- 
riage procession ; Hindustani “ barati.”” 


“ Denh di dhup té rét df bukh jénj d4 gahndn hé” = Heat 
by day and hunger by night is the ornament of a 
wedding procession.”—Proverb (ée., heat and 
hunger is all that the guests obtain). 
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“‘Jénj pard{ té ahmak naché; 

“Janghan trore té kapre atté.”= 

“Only a fool dances at a stranger’s wedding ; 

“He wearies his legs and dirties his clothes ” (to no 
purpose).— Proverb. 

“ Churhida di shdd{ te jénjin kutte *=« At a sweeper’s 
wedding dogs are wedding guests.”— Proverb. 

wm JAT, 8. M.—A camel-driver, a camel-owner, one who 
makes a living by keeping camels; a camel- 
herd. A sat’s wife is saTni. 

“Uth bdr na chae, jat puchhar kin chak pée” = “The 
camel cannot lift its load; the camelman bites its 
tail.’—Proverb used of those who blame others 
for not accomplishing impossibilities. 


olka TATAMAN, s. u.—A wild animal, especially noxious 
animals, as snakes and wild-pigs. 
ote JITARAN, v. n.—To wait, to be patient. Present 
participle : JITARDA; Future: s1taRsin; Past par- 
ticiple : JITRIA. 
“Pauli chi lage jitaran ?’= “ How could a weaver be 
patient ?’—Proverb. 


Sax JITLA, Y avs.—As much. Hindustani and Panjabi 
ge J ITIL, ‘“‘jitna” ; Sindhi “ jetiro.” 
“ Rajj4 mulldn bukhi menh jit khénde” = “A mullén 
who has dined can still eat as much as a starving 
buffalo. Proverd on the greediness of mulldns. 


win JAT, 8. —A Jat, ; [ae word “Jat” has 
wie JATI, s. r.—A Jat woman. two distinct mean- 
ings, which are often confused,—(1) an agriculturist, 
irrespective of his tribe or caste; (2) a member 
of the congeries of Muhammadan tribes who 
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form the majority of the population in south- 
western Panjib, and who are not Syads, Bilo- 
ches, Kureshis or Pathéns on the one hand, 
nor Jhabels, Kihals, or belonging to the artizan 
tribes, on the other. The different tribes are very 
numerous and do not trace their descent to any 
common stock. Their nomenclature, language, cus- 
toms and traditions indicate them to be a branch 
of the great Kshatriya or Rajput caste of Hindus. 
Thus the Panwér, Parihér, Chhajra, Dahd, Gurdhd, 
Bhatt{, Massan, Bhutté, Sahi, Sidl, Joiyd, Jéngl4, 
Khokhar and other Jats have traditions connecting 
them with Hindustan, and some still retain the title 
of “rai.” The Sumrd Jats were also Rajpits who 
expelled the first Arab invaders from Sindh 
and Multan, and supplied a dynasty which ruled 
in Multan from a.p. 1445 to 1526. The Jats from 
Sindh who scttled in the Multan province, as 
the Sarki, Lir, Undr, Dammar and Drigh Jats, still 
retain the title of “jam,” denoting their Sindhi origin. 
Syads, Biloches, Kureshis and Pathdns gener- 
ally receive the daughters of Jats in marriage, 
but will not give their own daughters to Jats. 
Many of their marriage ceremonies performed in 
addition to the religious rite of the Muhammadan 
nikd4h are taken from the Hindu ritual, e.g.,. 
seating the bride and bridegroom on a basket 
and tying their clothes together. Among some 
tribes, especially the Saigals and Khairds, both a 
brahman and mulldn are present at marriages. In 
the Bilochi parts of Dera Ghazi Khan a Jat is 
called Jagdél and his language Jagd4li. The Jatis 
severely criticised in the local proverbs. He is 
not a refinvd person.— 
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Jat maluk vasalén dé djdy4 == “Though the Jat. becomes 
refined, there will still be a great. consumption 
of onions.” —Proverb. 

“Jat malik trad rumil” = “Though the Jat becomes 
refined, he will still use a mat fora pocket-handker- 
chief.” — Proverb, 

“Jat dé hasé té gharfb d& bhane pds4”==“ An ordinary 
man’s ribs would break at the laugh of a 
Jat.” —Proverb. 

The Jat is inclined to avoid paying his debts.— 

* Jat deve dildsd jain vele hal vahde : 

“Akhfn kadhe khuridn jain vele manhdn pée: 

 Sarf pat vanjde jain vele bar chde.”= 


“The Jat encourages (his banker to lend him money) 
when he begins to plough : 

“ He closes his cyes with pride when he sets up his platform 
(from which to watch the ripening crops) : 

“He destroys all his credit when he carries home his crop” 
(without repaying his banker).—Proverd. 
But the banker takes it out of the Jat when he 
gets the chance.— 


*¢ Jat vadhe ta rah badhé ; ; 
“ Kirdr vadhe t4 Jat kin badhé.”== 


“When the Jat is prosperous he shuts up the road (i.e, 
ploughs up the roads and won’t allow paths across his 
fields) ; 

* When the kirdr is prosperous he shuts up the Jat,” — 
Proverb. 


And keeps him entangled in debt.— 
"Jatié phat badhdé changé "== “A Jat, like a wound, is 
better when bound.”—Proverd. 
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For the Jat is fundamentally bad.— 

“Jat tore sonen dé howe té vi pichhé pittal dé hondis” = 
“Though a Jat be made of gold, still his hindes 
part is of brass.” — Proverb, 

Still he has his good point, for he is industrious 
from his childhood.— 

“ Jat dé putr patile jedé pakre hal d{ chauri "= “The Jat’s 
son, when as big as the backboard of a well, begins 
to lay hold of the plough-handle, Proverb, 

Though he is inclined to get madly. elated at 
harvest-time.— 

“Jat bar té charhié khard h&; Badshah de mahéwati 
kun ahda hd: I khotra vechendén ?’="The Jat was 
standing mounted on his corn-heap, and said to the 
king’s elephant-driver ‘Will you sell that little 
donkey ? ’— Proverb. 

So that really there is not much after all to be 
made out of the Jat.— 

“Jat bhutan te Allah nigahbén”= “The Jat is such a 
fool that only God can take care of him.”—~Proverb. 


P TAKA, 
Sian SAT \ ADJ.—Of a Jat. 


AST lex JATKA, 
4m ceca } s. F.—Nonsense. 


JAK NA MAR.—Do not talk nonsense. 
8a JADA, 8, M.—A man with a broken leg, a lame per 
son. Also used of a person who has lost any limb. 
“ Jade te kanen di hik rag vadhti hond{ hé ==“ The lame 
and the one-eyed have one vein more than other 
people.” —Proverb. This is like the general belief 
that the loss of one sense quickens the perception of 
the others. 
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os JADAN, apv—When. Sindhi “jadehin”; Panjébi 
“jad”; Hindustani “jab.” Japan can be used 
in the ablative saptn, from which time. 

“ Jadtin thisi paidé sunsin log sabhoi”== From the time 
she will be born all people will hear of ‘it.”’—Story 
of Sassiand Punntn. ——- 

aS\um IJUSAG, s. M—A, common weed the leaves of 
which are boiled as greens. It is also added to 
other vegetables, being supposed to make them 
soften quitkly while boiling. 

3%— JUKAR, s. m.—The rope or thong by which the yoke 
(“ panjalf ’’) is fastened to the beam ‘3 haleb”) of a 
plough. 

osSe JAKHAWAN, v. a—To deceive, to make an 
April fool of. Present participle: JAKHENDA; 
Future : SakwEsin ; Past participle : saKHAYA, 

ps JALAM, s. r.—A leech. Hindustani “jonk” ; Panjabi 
“jok”; Sanskrit srat. 

“ Paisé diran te take dian jalam4n lawdé’”’= “A woman 
worth a pice and she has leeches worth half an 
anna put on her.”—Proverd. 


oe TJULAN, v. x.—To go, to set off, todepart. Present 
participle: JULDA; Future: JuLSAN; Past parti« 
ciple : JULIA. 

"Bath ve jobhan tédi yarf, vida na kité juldi vaéri”’=—“O 
youth ! a fig for yourlove! You bid no farewell at 
the time of departure.” —Song. 

 §4t sau chihe khé billf Haj kin juli”=="The cat goes 
to Moore after having eaten seven hundred 
mice.”—Proverb used of the conversion of old 
reprobates, es : 


Bogen JALHOTA, 8. M—A small j4l tree. Diminutive of 
TAL, g. v. 

gyhe JAMANDRU, aps.—Congenital. From “ jaman,” 
to be born. 
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om JAMAN, v. nl, to be born; 2, to germinate, 


to sprout, to come up; 3, to become fixed, to become 
coagulated, to become congealed. Present participle : 
JAMDA; Future: JAMBAN ; Past ‘participle: Jamia 
and JAYA; . 


“ Devan deth né jae chdr kaum, 

“Maulldi, Bhat, Brahman, Dom.” 

“ These four tribes were not born on caaoaas 
“Mulléa, Bhat, Brahman and Mirési,”— 


Proverb on the avarice of those castes. 


“Jamden til rowan lage yad dyonhen ghénih "== Directly 


the til (an oil-secd) came up it began to weep; 
for the recollection of the oil-press came to it.”— 
Proverb. 


oe JAN, s. M.— Literally man, -an- individual. Special 


“Jan 


meaning the clientéle of a village menial. The 
village menials, such as the mirdsi, mochi and 
kumbhar, call those to whom they render services 
their Jan. 

vadé te deh sunj” = “What! you gota large 
clientéle! The village is deserted.”—Praverd. 


o> JIN, apv.—Wherever. Jin is used in the ablative 


JINO and JINON, from wherever, whencesoever. 


“Jin vanjen tédi marai”==“‘You can go wherever you 


please.” 


“* Jino di wa tinhdo d4 odhir ’— From wherever the wind 


comes, thence also comes the shelter.”—Proverb, 


ores JAMBAN, v. x.—To wait. 
 Ajan chhohir chhotri he kae dibdre jamb” ==“ The girl is 


still young ; wait a few days.” 


Jens JAMBIL, s. r—A beggar’s wallet. Persian “ zan- 


bil.” 
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ge JANI, 8. F.—(See Jéns.) 


JUNJ, s. M.—Any meal ata wedding. A. wedding 
breakfast or dinner. 


[yee JANDRA, 8. M.—1, a large wooden rake; 2, the 
gable wall of a house; 3, an iron padlock. 

dy JAND, 8. mu.) A tree (prosopis spicigera), the pods 

ween JANDI, s. a of which are called ‘‘shangar.”’ 
Amongst Hindus generally, and a few Muham- 
madan sccts, bridegrooms before marriage perform 
the ceremony, called JANDI KAPAN, of cutting off 
and burying a small branch of this tree. Offer. — 
ings are also made to the sawp tree by the relations 
of Hindu small-pox patients. 


baSdsqn JAND KHAND, 8s. u.—lIvory. 
« Kakhan di jhupri te jand khand dé parndl4” = “ A hut 
of grass with an ivory gutter !”— Proverb. 


oxe JANNUN, apv.—So to say, suppose, grant. Sindhi 
*‘ jant’”’; Hindustani “ jane jane.” 

> JO, 

ass. TOR: 


* Charko ghori te manchar jo, 

 Kahen bakhtéwar de ghar ho.”= 

“A mare that grazes well and a wife that eats little 
(is thrifty) 

« Are only found in the house of the fortunate.”— Proverb. 

“Du join d& mdénan, darbi khodf té akhon kdénén” = 
** The husband of two wives is thin-bearded and one- 
eyed.” —Proverd in allusion to the story of the man 
one of whose wives pulled out the black and the 
other the white hairs of his beard; and of the man 
who allowed the wick of the candle to burn his 
eye out rather than awake his wives. 


\ s. F—A wife. 
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\ylyan JAWANTRA, s. .—A son-in-law. Sindhi “idtro” ; 
Panjabi “jawd{”; Hindustani « janwaéi” ; Sans. 
krit atarea. 

“Saurhe ghar jawdntré kutte df ménind” = “In hig 
father-in-law’s house a son-in-law is like a dog.” 
Proverb. 


tien JAWANH, s, M.—Camel-thorn (alhagi maurorum), 
Plural: sawnuny, Hindustani « jawdnsé ”; 
Sanskrit gare, 


“Uth kanakan chhorie vanj jawahdén kha” = « If you 
turn a camel into wheat he will leave it and eat 
thorns.” — Proverb, 

Je JAUDAL, s. r—Wild oats (avena fatua), Also 
called “ chhinaknin.” It Srows as @ weed among 
the rabi crops, is pulled green, and used as fodder. 


sya JORL s. r—Literally o pair. Special meaning a 
set of indigo-vats consisting of one small and two 
large vats. 


US ye JOKHA, 8. M.—A fireman. The man who feeds 
the fire while sugarcane juice is being boiled into 
gur. 

“ Jokhe di jukhaf hik sh4ht gur te char buk chhd{ *=« The 
wages ofa fireman are a quarter of a chittak of 
gur and four handfuls of ashes,” — Proverg, 


Jyn JULA, s. M.—I, the upper horizontal bar of a 
bullock-yoke (“panjéli”) which presses against 
the bullocks’ necks ; 2, responsibility, liability, 
charge. 

“ Méda jald téde gal hé *= « My responsibility is on your 
shoulder” (literally neck). 
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ose JOWAN, v. A—To yoke. Present participle; Jo- 
WENDA ; Future: JOWESAN ; Past participle : suvA, 
“ Jutam jora pani l4yam vér kin. 
* Dukhen dé gogra vanj destin kirdr kin.”= 
“T yoked my pair and gave water to the cotton. 
“We will go and give our hard-earned cotton-pods to the 
kirér.”’—Song. 


eS\ys JHAG, s. F—A ford. 


ole JILAGAN, vy. N.—I, to cross water on foot, to 
ford ; 2, to pass through a village (used of small- 
pox). 
“Mai Réni jhagi khare’ =“ The small-pox (Mdé{ Ranf) 
has passed through” (the village). 


phe JUALU, s. —A division in a field made for 
irrigation purposes. Each field is divided by ridges 
(sHALts) into rectangular compartments of a size 
that will admit of their being successively filled 
with water. 


ole JIHAN, avs.—As, like. Also used as an affix, 
like the Hindustani “ sa” :— 
Is1wAn, like this; Hindustani “ ais4.” 
Usman, like that; Hindustani “ waisd.” 
JEsmAN, like whom; Hindustani “ jaisé.” 
Kesrgan, like what; Hindustani “ kais4.” 


JIHAN, when added to an adjective, modifies its meaning, 
- “as “ad” in Hindustani: AA g1HAN, blackish. 
“Jihén rah tihen firishte"—“ As the soul is, so will the 
(recording) angels be.” — Proverb. ‘ 
“Bhaji jihin bhajf te kahin muhtdji’—= “My present 
(bhaji) is as good as yours; so neither of us is 
under an obligation to the other.”—Proverb. 
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“Médf darhi tholi jihin haf”—=“ My beard was somewhat 
thin.”—Story of the Three Fools. 


he. THANWAR, s. F.—A slight shower. 


kere JHABEL, s. M.—A tribe of fishermen who came 
originally from Sindh and still speak pure Sindhi 
among themselves, and are addressed by the title of 
“‘j4m,” Sindhi for “prince.” They are Muham- 
madans, and are considered orthodox because they 
do not, like the Kihals and other fishing- tribes, eat 
turtles and crocodiles. 


ope JHABARCN, aps.—Wet. 


“Ronden ronden bhochhan thiam jhabdérin =“ From 
constantly weeping my sheet has become wet.!— 
Song. 


wm SHAT, 8. F—A grove of date-palms. A clump of 
date-palms growing from a single stool is “thadg,” 
“Sir jhat vich puchhar hath vich”=“Its head in the 
date-grove and its tail in your hand.’—Riddle. 

Answer : “ Kuhéri” (a hatchet). 


xe JHAR, 8. M-~A wood, a jungle. Hindustani 
“jhdr”’; Sanskrit ste (jhdth). 

3 JHAR, 8. M. 

bem JHARI, s. F. 


“Hundle di jhari té kihdn pattd. — 
“Menh da hik sing sinndn te hik sing sukka.”—= 


ka cloud. Sindhi “ fhurd.” 


“On a summer shower what trust can be placed. 
** A buffalo has one horn wet and the other dry."— Proverb. 


Me JHIRALU, aps.—Quarrelsome. From “jhera,” a 
quarrel. : 
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“Jhirdli dé sir jhere vich vainde ’=“ The very life of 
the quarrelsome is lost in the quarrel.”—Proverb 
(a4e., the quarrelsome gains nothing by quarrelling 
and loses his very life). 


3% JHALAR, s. ¥.—A Persian-wheel fixed on the bank of 
a river, canal or pond for irrigation purposes. A 
set of two JHALARS, one above the other, is called 
“beghar’’ or “ behar,” g. v. 


Mie JHALLA, s. u.—A blast of wind, especially a hot 
westerly wind that scorches the rabi crops. “In 
the months of May and June a scorching wind 
called jhalld blows in the Pachdd, and is dangerous 
to human life.’—Dera Ghazi Khan Settlement 
Report, para. 245. 


ove JHALLAN: 1. v. a.—To stop, to support, to endure. 
Present participle : JHALENDA ; Future : JHALESAN ; 
Past participle: JHALLIA. Passive : JHALIJAN, 
which has a special meaning—‘“to be arrested.” 
Sindhi “ jhalanu.” : 


“ Misri kin dndé dekh ke Katak na jhalle per” =“ Seeing 
Misri coming, the Kataks could not keep their 
feet firm.”—Story of Misri Bat. 


“Méran te jhallan jawdndn d4 kam hé”=“ To fight 
and to endure is the work of brave men.” 


2. s. M.— Literally a supporter. Special meaning the 
beam, fixed across the centre of the mouth of the 
well, which supports the “lath ”’ and all the 
apparatus of the Persian-wheel. 
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ye IJHUMAR, 18: F—A circular dance of the Jats 

+e JHUMIR, J} who dance it at weddings and 
wherever they happen to collect in large numbers. 
There are three kinds of JHUMAR :— 

(1) Lawmocwar snumar.—Southern jhumar. 

(2) Trat TARI JHUMAR.—Jhumar with three claps of the 
hands. 

(3) Trrxaf spUMAr.—Quick-time jhumar. 

“JauMAR” is used on the banks of the Indus, and 
‘JHUMIR” on the banks of the Chendb. 

“Nd jhumar na tdrf, te ajéf munh te ddrhi’—= Can't 
dance jhumar or clap your hand! what is the 
use of the beard on your face ?’— Proverb. 

Sun JHAND, s. r.—The first hair that grows on a 
child’s head. It is customary to take both Hindu 
and Muhammadan boys to the shrines of Muham. 
madan saints and cut off the smanp, at the same 
time making an offering to the incumbent. 
This ceremony, called suaND LANWAWAN, is in the 
case of boys performed several times till puberty, 
and only once in the case of girls, but at home, not 
at the shrines. There are four stages in which 
females do their hair—(1) sHanp, the. first hair, 
which is cut off; (2) “chhate,” .e., loose, scattered 
(the next stage); (8) “mendhi,” ie, plait (the 
hair is plaited on each side of the forehead and the 
Piaits retained till marriage); (4) “dhari,’ the 
plaits are loosened at marriage, and the back 
hair is plaited into a tail. 

“Méde sir te chhate, ydr, téde sir te jhande; 

“T ninh bhalerd, yér, bid sabho gande.”= 

“On my head was unbraided hair, love; on your head 

, was first hair. 

“This love (i.e., children’s) is somewhat good, love ; all 

other loves are evil.” —Song. 
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ove JHINKAN, v. a.—To scold. Present participle : 
JHINKENDA; Future: JHINKESAN; Past participle: 
JHINKIA, Hindustani and Panjabi “ jhirakna”; 
Sindhi “ jhinikanu.” 


“Assan pardesi, tussan vatandn dé sdin. 
“De na jhinka, ture vaisin sabhdéfn.”—= 
“We are strangers; you are lords of your native country. 
“Scold us not; we shall move on to-morrow.”-—~ Song. 
Sun JHUNGA, s. m.—Something given by a seller in 
addition to the thing sold, something thrown 
into the bargain. Women who pick cotton always 
harass the owner for sHUNGA in addition to their 
proper share (“ bhdnjf”) as wages for picking. 


“Mul bakri uth jhungé4 ’=“ What! buy a goat and 
expect a camel to be thrown into the bargain !”— 
Proverb. 


ookue FT HINGARAN, v. x.—To creak, used of the noise 
made by a Persian-wheel. 


JHINGAR.—The noise made by a Persian-wheel. 


We SHURA, s. mM. y Literally the clenched fist. 

wine JHURI, s.r. \ Jura is the knot into which 
Sikhs and Labanas tie their back hair. Juni is 
the payment made to a landownor for permission 
to sink a well, or, on the banks of rivers, to bring 
his land under cultivation. Also called “ pag,’ 
“saropa” and “lungi.” JHtRipanpD is a tenant 
who cultivates after paying a fine to the land. 
owner, who marks out the plot given by tying down 
the bushes and grass in knots—hence the name 
JHOR{BAND, 
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Sno JHOK, s. p—A hamlet in the lowlands near the 
rivers where cattle are ‘stabled at night. 

“Jain -pit{ jhokén di chhé, unkin yisar~ gid piu 
ma =“ Whoever has drunk buttermilk in a jhok 
forgets his father and mother.” — Saying in praise 
of pastoral life. 


wa THO, 8. -.—The skirt of the waist-cloth used 
88 B bag.- Special meaning, as much grain ag 
can be carried in the skirt of the waist-cloth, 
A small quantity of grain taken by the landlord 
in addition to the rent, 
“Chouth bar té pat jhol{; 
“Ejihen mujere da Allah beli.”’= 
“The whole crop was a chouth. The landlord took a pai as 
jholi. 
“ Allah alone can protect such a tenant.” — Provers, 
A chouth is about 70 sérg in weight, and a pai one. 
fourth of a chouth, 


sox THOMRI, s. m.—A member of a JHUMAR, g. 0, 


Yelm JHUNIHA, g, u.-—The- last picking of a cotton. 
field, when little cotton is left. The earlier pickings 
are called “ oy4.” 

“Jhtinjhe di chin, tel té lin mote A jhinjhé picking 
is worth only oil and salt.” — Proverd (i.e. is only 
worth being exchanged for trifling things), 


em JHERA, s.u—a quarrel. Sindhi “jhero ”; Hindu. 
Stani and Panjabi « jhagra.” 

ojme JHERAN, v. 4.—To quarrel with, to argue with, 
Present participle : satRENDs 3 Puture: JHIRESAN ; 
Past participle : JHERIA, Hindustani « jhagarn4,” 


saree JE TORT, cong.—Unitil, although. Sindhi 
‘*Jetore,”” 
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ter oS ETHA, Apy,—Best; first-born ; early, of crops-— 
opposed to “ kanjhan,” late. 
“Jéth jethi; Harh kanjhin ; 
“ Séwan mul na rahain.’= 
« Jéth (May-June) is early; Harh (June-July ) islate; 
“In Sawan (July-August) sow not at all.”—Proverbial 
saying on the time for sowing kharif crops. 


olan J EJIHAN, CORRELATIVE ADJECTIVE.—Of which 
kind, as. Hindustani “ jaisd.”” 

“ Jejihdn téd4 lin pani tejihah medd kam, jaéni”== 

«Priend | as is your salt and water, 80 will be my 

work.?-—Proverb. (‘ E-will work as you pay me.”’) 


Wye JEDA, aps.—As large as: Jupé is formed from the 
relative pronoun “jo” and “ vadé,” great, the first 
syllable being dropped in composition, Sindhi 
“ss jedo.” 

« Jedé kad howe ujedi savvar ban{jé” = Make the blanket 
according to the height of the person requiring 
it.’— Proverb. 

« Bujh medaé bujhakka : 

«Teds ap jeda sakké.” = 

¢ Guess my riddle : 

‘Your relation is as big as yourself.” —Riddle. 

Answer: Pachhéwan (shadow). 


par I EDO, apv.—From which direction. 
giles JEDEN, apy.—In which direction. 


bya JERHA, Reiattve pRonoun.—Who, what. For 
ye =<(FO; } mative singular JAIN; Formative 
plural : JINBAN and JINHEN. 
“Un kantin darije jerh4 munh té kir mare, 
“Ua kann darfje jerhd kandh de paro vate mare, 
“Un kann vi darije jerhd dary4 de paro bujje deve.”= 
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Fear him who tells lies to your face, 
© Bear him who pelts clods from the other side of a wall, 
“Fear him also who insults you from the other bank of a 
river.” — Proverb. 
(See Buszsa.) 


* Jain de rah na vanje un dé pandh na puchhé’’== “ Don’t 
‘ask the distance of a place to which you are not 
going.’—Proverb. (“Don’t ask advice if you are 
not going to follow it.”) 


wire JINVEN, avs.—As. 


“Domén ghar viwd4nh jinven bhénwi tiawea gan?== 
“When the wedding is in the musician’s home you 
can have whatever song pleases you.”—Proverb. 
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Ge (che), 


jlo CHAPAR, s.r.—The lid of the clay vessel called 
“kalhothi” and * kdlhi.” : 
“Chapar jed4 man bhathi a4 khan kainde P—Tédi dhi 
- dé. ‘ 
“ Billf dé kan, pipal dé pdtr; bhairi maf ki jivi."= 


Mother-in-law : “ For whom is that cake as big as a 
chadpar or a slice of a brick-kiln ? 

Daughter-in-law: “For your daughter. 

Mother-in-law : “It is no bigger than a cat’s ear and as 
thin as a pipal leaf. It is a chance if the poor 
thing dies or lives” (on such a diet). 
—Proverb on the injustice of mothers-in-law and 
their partiality for their own daughters. 


Ile CHARA, s. m.—A cattle-road through fields with 
wattled fences on both sides. ‘ Kharha” (see 
AKHARHA) is an unfenced road through waste 
land. 


pe CHARU, 8. M.—A spy ; one who watches while thieves 
are stealing, to give warning of intruders. Also 
called “herd,” Gladstone (Bilochi Grammar, 
p. 22) gives “ chhéri” as a spy. 


inde CHARHA, s. m.—1, literally one who ascends, 
from “ charhan,” to ascend ; 2, a date-picker. A 
cHARHA gets from six to eight rupees wages per 
month. 
“ Yar assddé koi khajen dé charhd. 
“Chhal marenda khair howi, jinven haran ibalhd.” == 


‘My lover is a date-picker: 
“ Bless you! he bounds as swift as a deer.”"—Song. 
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lo CHAKI, — s. a.) An oilman, one whose profession 
ike CHAKANT, s, rf it is to extract oil. - Hindu- 
stani ‘ téli.”’ 

Once a cHAKi’s bullock fought and killed a kdzi’s bullock. 
Before the k4zi heard of it, the oHAK{ went and 
asked him if, in the case of two animals fighting, 
the owner was responsible. The kdzi said he was 
not, because animals had no sense. Then the 
cHAKf said “ My bullock fought with yours and 
killed it.’ “That is quite a different thing,’ 
said the kdzi, and got out his book of the law 
(“lal kitéb’’) and gave sentence as follows :— 


“ Lal kitab farmend{ yun, 

“ Ohdki dand bhirayé kian P 

“ Khal khawé té kitus mot, 

“ Dand dé dand té dah rupié chota.”== 

“The book of the law speaks thus: 

“Why did the chaki make the bullocks fight ? 

‘Having fed it on oil-cake and made it fat, 

“He must give a bullock for the bullock and ten rupees as 
a fine.” 


These lines have become a proverb for persons who 
decide cases in their own favour. 


hs -CHAMKALLT, s. r.—A necklace of long pointed 
beads made in the shape of jessamine buds (“champé 
kal{”) and strung on twisted silk. 


ale CHANH, s. u.—A bird, the blue jay, Jerdon’s Indian 
roller (coracias Indica). 


os CHAWAN, v. 4.—To lift, to raise. Present parti- 
ciple: CHENDA ; Future : cHfisAN; Past participle : 
CHAYA and CHATA, Panjabi “chaknd” and 
* chuknd.” 


“+ 
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“ Shahr téde di saurf khdf, 

“ De cha talabdn ghar vanjin sip4hi.’= 

“The moat of your city is narrow. 

“Take up and pay the wages. Let the soldiers go home.” 
—Song. 
This is a threat to some Nawab the pay of whose 
army is in arrears. Heis reminded that his city is 
defenceless, and can be easily looted by the soldiers, 


le CHIBA, apvs.—1, crooked; 2, paralysed. 
«“ Buthi chibi y4 marde vele thindie y4 sawal karan vele” = 
“The mouth becomes paralysed only at the time of 
death or of making a petition.” —Proverd. 


syop 4CHIBRI, s. r—The spotted owlet (button éwl of 
Europeans)—athene brama (Jerdon). Besides being 
a bird of ill omen, it is considered extremely ugly. 
© Chibri dé chhihr4 té n4n Nur Bibi ”=“ She has the face 
of an owlet and her name is Nur Bibi” (Lady of 
Light).— Proverb. 


Sem CHIBHAR, 8. u.—A creeper that grows wild among 
kharif crops. 

“Chibharen de bdr té desi” = “He will pay at the 
chibhar harvest."—Proverd {i.e., he will never 
pay it). 

lee CHAPPA, 5. u.—l, the width of the four fingers; 2, 
an oar 

“Chappe kanin tale ret hai” = “A handbreadth deep 
there is sand.”— Proverb. 


ye CHAPAR, 8. r.—A wedge. Hindustani * pachchar.”” 
“ Miisd kand vald{ te chapar ukhar 4{’—=“ Directly Musé 
turned his back, out came the wedge.”—Proverd. 
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wep OHAPRI, s. 7A small flat piece of wood about 
a span long and of the width of a finger. Spiritual 
guides (‘‘murshids”’) sell to their disciples cHaPris 
of ak wood with the following words written on 
them: 

“ Ghark shud lashkar-i-Fartin dar dary4-i-Nil”=“ Drowned 
was the army of Pharoah in the river Nile.” The 
disciples wear these capris round their necks as 
prophylactics against remittent fever. 

\j2 OHITRA, s. M—1, literally the spotted one, from 
Sanskrit fam, spotted; 2, a fish, the murrel 
(ophiocophalus marulius)—also called “sahol.” It 
grows to three or four fect in length, and has an 
eye-like spot on the caudal fin, and five large 
spots along the side, whence its name. It has few 
bones, but is insipid eating. 

ae CHIT, 8. ¥.—A flat plain. 

Cuit Kar piri ais.—He made a plain of it, he made a 
clean sweep of it. 


We OHATA, 8. u.—An armful. 

ee CHUTA, 8. M.—A gall on the pack of a horse or ass. 
‘ Also used metaphorically. 
« [éda vi chuta sarkar karende” = “ The Government is 

galling even you too.” 
yl CHITAPAR, s. M.—Whiteness, From “ chité,” 
white. 

gt CHITHI, s. z,—A letter, note, account. 

Curran enarawan (literally to cause letters to be 
thrown).—To select a spiritual guide by lot. When 
women get dissatisfied with their pir, they cause the 
names of neighbouring pirs to be written on pieces 
of paper and thrown into water, The saint whose 
scrap of paper sinks first is chosen as the spiritual 
guide. ; 
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sg CHIDHAR, apv.—On all sides, OurpHir can be 
used in the ablative curpHAron, from all sides, 


She CHARAND, s. ¥.—Grazing-land, a place for 
grazing. From “charan,” to graze. 
“Charénd chare na chare tirnf bhare’= « Whether he 
graze in the grazing-land or not, the grazing-tax 
must be paid.”’— Proverb. 


yn CHARKA, ADJ.—Grazing ; a good feeder, used 
So 5— CHARKU, } of animals. 


Sy CHARKHA, s. m.—A spinning-wheel. Corrupted 
from the Perzian a& ym (charkhah). 
“ Katan té rih nahin charkhe kin kihén doh P’ ==" If your 
mind is not for spinning, why blame the spinning. 
wheel ?’—Proverd. 


ye CHARWI, s. F.—A brass lota. In use in Multan; 
“gadwi” in Dera Ghazi Khan and Muzaffargarh. 


«ye CHARI, s. r.—A trench. 


Cari Btrsi—The boundary trench and pillars of a 
village. 


\ye CHARYA, aps—Mad. Sindhi “ charyatu.” 


WW3e CHARAWA, 8. u.—A circular casing of matting in 
which grain is stored. 


wire CHARHAYAT, s. u.—1 (literally one who mounts), 
arider,from “charban,” tomount ; 2,a tenant-at-will, 
a tenant put in by the landlord to cultivate land for 
a time—opposed fo a “ mundhimar ” or *but{mdr” 
tenant, whoclearstheland and thereby acquires rights 
of occupancy in it. The cHaARHAYAT ordinarily pays 
an extra rent (“anwahnd4”) because he has not 
cleared the land, 
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oe CHURHAN, v. x.—To be ill ofa lingering and 
painful disease. Present participle: cHURHDA; 
Future: CHURUSAN; Past participle: cHURETIA. 
Verbal noun: cHoRHA, a long painful disease— 
commonly used of a failing well. 


* Shéllé churh churb maren !”=“ God grant you may die 
a lingering death !’—Zmprecation. 


\,b%e CHARHOA, gs: M.—A washerman and dyer. The 

Wa}. CHARHOYA, \ CHARHOA is a recognised village 
servant, and gets a fixed share of the crop at 
harvest. Tis pay is cither from 20 sérs to 2 maunds 
per well, or one pai in each path (i.e, one-sixty- 
fourth) ofthe “ralikém,” or cultivator’s share; in 
return for which he washes clothes, which he does 
in the mornings. His afternoons are spent in 
dyeing, which he does by the piece, from Rs. 1-6 
to Rs. 1-12 per petticoat, 5 or 6 annas fora sheet 
(“ chunin”), Rs.1-8 fora yrezai (“savvar”). He 
also cooks rice at weddings, getting 2 annas pey 
cauldron and cloth worth 10 annas. 

lg CHAK, s. m.—1, a division of land with known 
boundaries; 2,the mouth; 8, the circular wooden 
frame on which the masonry cylinder of a well is 
built. “‘Tilwang” is more commonly used in this 
sense, but cHak is important in Multani ag giving 
the derivation of cHaAxDAR. Sanskrit em, a circle, 
Its meanings are various, but the sense of roundness 
runs through all. 

CHAK zrr sADMA.—The division of a village that is sub. 
ject to river-action. 
Kvurra CHAK MARESi.—The dog will bite. 


gS CHAKDAR, s. u.—l. The owner of the “chak” or 
circular wooden frame on which the masonry 
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cylinder of awell is built. Hence cuaKpar means 
owner of the well, as opposed to owner of the 
land attached to the well. In this sense he is 
also called “ silhdar,”’ ¢e., owner of the bricks 
of the well. 2. The proprietor of a tenure common 
in the south-western Panjab. Sdwan Mal, finding 
the owners unable to cultivate their land, encouraged 
outsiders to sink wells and cultivate it. Those 
who sunk wells were called cHaAKDARs, and the old 
proprietors zamindérs or mukaddams. Where the 
proprictors were powerful they made the cuaKDAR 
pay an investiture-fee called “ pag’=“lungf,” 
“saropé” or “jhiri”’—on sinking his well. Sdwan 
Mal secured to the proprietors the payment of a quit- 
rent called ‘hak zamindar{,” “hak mukaddami”’ 
and ‘‘mdlikdnd,” varying from about } to 24 sérs in 
the maund, from the cHAKDAR, whom he maintained 
in possession, or in the management of the cultivation 
where he did not cultivate himself. This description 
of tenure had existed before, but SAwan Mal was 
the first to regulate it and give the name cHAKDAR 
(CHAKDARS wore known as “‘ridyé”’ before his time), 
The cHAKDAR’s tenure is heritable and transferable ; 
he can locate tenants, and is not liable to ejection even 
if he fail to pay his rent to the zaminddr. The rent 
paid by a tenant to the cuaKp4r is called “lichh” on 
the banks of the Indus, and “ kastir”’ on the Chen4b 
andin Multan. Since the introduction of British rule 
the cHaxpArs have been called inferior proprietors 
(“‘ malikén ddné”), and the old proprietors superior 
proprietors (“ mdlikén 414”). 


geybKe CHAKDARI, s. r.—The tenure of a CHAKDAR, 


q. v. 
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3S@ CHIKAR, s. M.—Mnd. Hindustani “ kfchar.” Cf. 
é Multani “chhikan,” to pull; Hindustani “ khainch- 
na.” 


CHIKAR CHEER (liferally the mud gang).—The gang of 
statute labourers summoned for emergent work 
while the canals are running. The annual clearance 
and repairs of the inundation-canals are done by 
‘ chheyas,” or statute labourers, while the canals are 
dry ; but if any emergent workis required to be execut- 
ed while the canals are running, additional « chheras”’ 
(called CHIKAR CHHER, or the mud gang, because 
they have to work while the clay has been turned 
into mud by the canal-water) are summoned. 


JS CHAKAL, s. m.—The horizontal wheel of a Persian- 
wheel. The horizontal wheel of a sugar-press is 
called “sargasht.” 


we CHAKLI, s. r.—The perpendicular wheel of 
Persian- wheel. 


We CHAKHA, s. u—The daily share of gur given to 
, the labourers working a sugar-press, 


we CHAKI, s. r—A handmill. Sanskrit am. Also 
called “ ghurat.”’ 
“ Trai rah ku-r&éh— 
“ Mard kin chakd, 
 Sandhe kin gah, 
“ Zanant kin rah.’= 
“Three roads are bad roads,— 
“The handmill for a man, 
“The threshing-floor for a buffalo-bull, 
“Any road at all for a woman.”— Proverb. 
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Wile CHILKANA, s. M.—1 (literally polishing), wages 
for polishing, from “chilkéwan,” to polish; 2, a 
deduction of from half to one anna per rupee, in 
addition to interest, made from a loan by the lender. 
Thus a kirdy lending one hundred rupees deducts 
six rupees four annas as CHILKAN(, giving the 
borrower ninety-three rupees twelve annas only ; 
but he enters one hundred rupees in his books and 
charges interest on the full hundred. 


Jy den CHILHARA, s. 1.—The sum of forty, about forty. 
The use of numerals expressing an aggregate sum 
is peculiar to Sindhi and Multani; they are as 
follows : 


Sindhi. Multani. 
The sum of ten, about ten vs ~=Dahdko. Dahdka. 


3 twenty, ,, twenty ... Vihdro. Vihérd. 
mn thirty, ,, thirty ... Trihdro. Trihérd. 
is forty, ,, forty ... Chélhydro. Chilhdér4, 


Panjahi. Panjahi. 
” fifty, ., fifty a | Panlete. Panjhara. 


7 sixty, ,, sixty ... Sathfko. Sathard. 


«inp OCHAMETI, s. u.—A bat. Hindustani and 
Panjabi “chamgidar,” from “cham,” leather, 


we CHANAN, s. M.—The piece of wood which pre- 
vents dirt from falling into the hole in which the 
* chakli,” or perpendicular wheel of a Persian-wheel, 
works. Also called “dumba,” 


le CHANBA, s. u.—Chamba, the hand. Corrupted 
from the Persian ‘“ panjah.” 


» 
>i 
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“Chambé da zor gisni dé zor nal hé” = “The strength 
of the hand depends on the strength of the 
wrist.”—Proverb. : 


ee CHUNJ, s. ¥.—The beak of a bird. Hindustani 
“chénch ”; Sanskrit #¥ (chanchu), 
“Chun diti his ta chog vi desi” “ He (God) has given 
him a beak, and will also give food.”—-Proverd. 


uses CHANJUS, s.m.—A miser. Hindustani « kanjus,” 
“Shom” is more commonly used. 
“Chanjus khate te zamin kha4we” = “Only the ground 
benefits from the miscr’s earnings.” — Proverb, 


odug CHUNDH, s. r.—An angle; a corner of a house, 
field, &c. 


“Ss CHUNG, 8s. F.—1, a handful; 2, that share of the 
erop which under former Governments was paid to 
the kotwal or incumbents of shrines either by Goy- 
ernment or landowners. It is still given in some 
parts to incumbents of shrines. : 

“Pheran dé arf te chung ghatan di hushidr !”—= “ What ! 


unable to turn (the handmill) and clever at putting 
in handfuls of grain !"— Proverb. 


ome CHUNIN, s. r.—A colored sheet worn by women. 
“Paun Deré di, ghaghré Kot Adu dé, chunin Kinjar 
di” = “Saffron of Dera Ghazi Khan, a petticoat of 
Kot Adi, and chunff of Kinjar ” (are famous). 


ob CHUAN, s. ww—A coruscation, a meteor, a falling 
star; a coruscation made by lighting one end of 
a stick and twirling it round. Panjabi “cho” and 
“chudti.”. A canal in Muzaffargarh is fancifully 
named “ Cutan,” 
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“Chien di sari tind4ne kanin dardi” = “She that has 
been burnt by a coruscation dreads even a fire- 
fly.” — Proverb = “ A burnt child dreads the fire.” 


Sy_5 CHAUTH, s. F—A measure of capacity equal 
in weight to from one maund twenty-four sérs to 
two maunds twenty sérs. Its weight varies in 
almost every town. (For a complete list of local 
weights and measures see BORA.) 


CHURI, s. r—A mixture of thick wheaten cakes 
broken up, with ghi and sugar. 


IIe 


“Kur na akhsdn toré koi chirf kut khavde” = “T will 
not tell alie even if some one kneaded and gave 
me chiiri.”—Proverb. 


wie CHORHA, ADJ., 8. M.—1, protracted painful ill. 
ness; 2, failing, used of a well which gives little 
water. 

“Disan dé changd te pani d&4 chorh4” = “Good to look 
at, but failing in water.”—Proverb. 


see CHAURI, s. r.—1. The sloping stick fixed in the 
share (“kur’’) of a plough, and at the top of which 
the handle (“muthiré”) is fixed. Panjdbi 
“‘jhangi.” 2. The leg of a slaughtered and dis- 
membered animal. 


hese CHAUSA, s. u.—Fondness for sweetmeats. Itsome- 
times becomes. a passion, persons having been 
known to sell their furniture and all they pos- 
sess to gratify it. Derived from Sanskrit =, to 
suck; Hindustani “ chisnd.” 


CHUSAKALA, & Man—CHUSAKIL, a woman—passionately 
fond of sweetmeats. 
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ose CHOKAN, v. A.—To hoe. Verbal noun: CHOKI, 
hoeing. 
CHOKI DEVAN, as also Gopi DEVAN.—To hoe. 


oye CHUNEN, s. ., PLuR.—The hair of the head. 


“Navin masit kin rang lagd milmil bahnde rode, 

“ Chainen té inkér karin jiin dichi de tode.”= 

“The new mosque has been painted. The bald collect and 
take their seats; 

“ Like the young of a camel, they refuse to wear hair.”— . 
Song. 


ye CHHA, s. r—Buttermilk. Sanskrit efs (chhach- 
chhi) ; Hindustani “ chhéch.” 


“Sadke kiti tédi chhé, assdkin kutte kanin chhura” =* 
* Thave given you the buttermilk : deliver me from 
the dog.” <A fakir who was begging for butter- 
milk and was attacked by the house-dog addressed 
the owner as above—“ I let you off the buttermilk 
you were to have given me if you will only deliver 
me from the dog.” 


“Apni chha kéun khatta dasende ?” == “Who says his 
buttermilk is sour ?’—Proverb=“ Don’t ery stink- 
ing fish.” 


whe CHHAB, 8s. F.—A dam in a canal that raises the 

ples CHHAP, water-level but does not completely 
stop the flow. An impervious dam which com- 
pletely stops the water is called ‘suk bandh” or 
“gandhd.” ‘“ CHHap” is used in Multan; “cauas” 
in Muzaffargarh. 
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alg CHILAT, s. F—A_ rope, thick at one end and nar- 
rowing down to a lash at the other, which is whirled 
round the head and cracked in order to drive 
birds away from crops. 


Cust vasAwan.—To crack a CHIAT. 


ag le CHHAJI, s. .—A winnower. From “chhaj,” 
a winnowing-basket. He is paid in grain—five 
topds in cach path winnowed, or from two to four 
sérs in the maund. 


Shee CHHARAK, s. v.—The sixteonth part of a sér, 
two ounces. ‘“Shdrak” is also used. Hindustani 
© chhatank.” 


Yue CHHALA, aps.—Of or belonging toa goat From 
“ chheld,” a he-goat. 


CHHALA MAL.—Cattle consisting of goats. 


Vue CHHANA, 8. M.—Fine pulverised manure used 
for top-dressing. From “ chhdnan,” to sift. 


Cuusni pEVAN.—To topdress. 


ole CHHANDAN, v. a.—To prune, to lep. Hindustani 
and Panjabi‘chhantna.” Present participle: cHHan- 
DENDA ; Future: CHHANDESAN ; Past participle : 
cHHAnpis. Verbal noun: CHHANDA, the trunk of a 
tree with the branches lopped off. 


eee CHHABA, s. M.—1, a flat basket made of bité 
(saccharum sara) or date leaves; 2, a kind of.shoe 
or sandal, consisting of a flat sole without sides, 
and secured to the foot by straps passing diagonally 
across the toes and one passing round the heel. 
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Gladstone (Biluchi Manual) gives cHHABA asa Bilu- 
chi word. In the sense of sandal it is also called 
 chapli.” 


Bis CHHATA, aps.—Wide-spreading, full, loose (used of 
a tree) ; a beard or the hair of the head. 
Cuatze.—A mode in which girls wear their hair—the front 
hair cut square across the forehead, and the back 
hair loose and unplaited. 


“‘Chhati bhambhi télhf ute kukarin da tdwd4n. 

«Thivan main pakhf, médé yar, mil Méhi kin éwdn.”’== 
“On the wide-spreading shisham is a perch for fowls. 

* Friend, I would be a bird and meet Mahi.” —Song. 


“Tho palid tédi chhati bhambhi ddrhi vich changd nahin 
pid lagdé ’ =“ This white hair does not become your 
fine full beard.” —Story of the Four Fools. 

«Tédé sir chhate, yar, assdkiin mas pif lahndi” =“ Love ! 
your hair is unbraided. My beard is just ap- 
pearing.” —Song. 


ye OCHHITA, aps.—Mad. A branch of the Indus is 
named “‘ Cuuita ” on account of its vagaries. 


“ Chhit{ kutti jalebidn di rakhi” = “ What! a mad bitch 
to guard sweetmeats !”’—~Proverb. 


oe CHHATAN, v. a.—To scatter. Present participle : 
CHHATENDA; Future: CHIATESAN; Past parti« 
ciple: OHATIA. * 
Biy cHHATAN.—To sow broadcast—opposed to NAL{ DEVAN 
to sow in drills. 


2 CHHATI, s. r.—A measure of capacity equal in 


Ss : i 
weight to from twelve maunds thirty-two sérs to 
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twenty maunds. Two bérds make a cHHAT{, and 
two couaTis one path. (For a complete list of 
local measures and weights see BRA.) 


\yee— CHHICHHRA, s. m.—1, a shred of meat on the out- 
skirt of a joint, an outer trimming; 2, a tree (butea 
frondosa) the red flowers of which, called “kest 
phul,” are used for dyeing, and for making red 
powder to throw about at the Holi. 


* Yar dwin t4 chhichhre vikéwin” = “ When our friends 
come the trimmings will be sold.”"— Proverb. 


“ Billi kin khwdéb chhichhren d#”’—=“The cat is dreaming 
of the trimmings.” —Proverb. 


CHHAJ, 8s. u.—A winnowing-basket. Sanskrit wz, 
a leaf ; Hindustani “ chhaj.” 


Vern CHHAJRA, 8. ¢.—A tribe of Jats who claim descent 
from the royal race of the Bhattis of Jesalmer. 
They came to Multan under Rao Kehar, a chieftain 
of their own, and settled here. Kehar is a name 
of note in Bhatti annals. One Kehar was contem- 
porary of the Khalifa-ul-Walid, a.p. 731. Heand 
his sons advanced the Bhatti kingdom of Jesalmer. 
Another Kehar ‘ruled Jesalmer in the sixteenth 
century, and his son conquered alt the Multan coun- 
try up tothe Indus. (Tod’s Rajasthan, 1st edition, 
pp. 229-33 and 254-7). The Cuaasras marry their 
daughters to their own tribesmen only, but receive 
the daughters of other Jat tribes in marriage. 


\,nuq “CHHIDHRA, aps.—Thin; at a distance from 
one another, as plants, hair, teeth—opposed to 
“ phétd,” thick. ; 
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oy>4—@ CHHIDHRAR, s. ¥.—Thinness. 


«ite CHHARI, s. 7.—A rod, a switch, a branch (more 
correctly the leaf-stalk of the date-palm). 
“Ucht uchi khaji jaindi4n lambian chharién, 
“Taras na dyo, Gimand yar, kerhe vele di khayidn,’ == 
“A tall tall date-palm that has long branches. 


“Gaman love ! you have no pity. How long I have been 
waiting !"—Song. 


4, CHHIK, s. r.—Literally pulling,ffrom “ chhikan,” 
to pull ; hence the rope by which anything is pulled, 
JANDRA Di CHHIK.—The rope by which the 
(“‘jandra ”) is pulled. 
Mapuani pf cHH1K.—The ‘strap .by which the dagher 
(“ madhéni”) of a churn-is turned. 
Gapau Df cHuIK.—The girth of a donkey’s saddle. 


large rake 


Ky» OMHIKA, s. w.—tl, a net of strings in which 
vessels are hung up; 2, a muzzle, Hindustani 
“chhinka”; Sanskrit faraa. 

* Billi de bakhten chhika trute’=" The cat ig in luck: the 
chhiké has broken.”—Proverh, 


oe CHHIKAN, v. a.—l, to pull, to drag, to draw ; 
2, to cliallenge (of wrestlers). Present participle : 
CGHHIKENDA ; Future: ecHutKEshn; Past parti- 

_ ciple: CHHIKIA, Hindustani “ khaiachna,” 


dhe CHHAL, 8. ¥.—The overflowing of water, a flood. 
From “uchhalan,” to overflow. 


Ae CHHALA, s. m—A plain ring (withouta stone)—~ 
opposed to “mundri” and“ nimru,” rings with 
stones. 
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“ Hath de main chhale desfn ’==“I will give you rings 
for your fingers.”— Marriage song. 


“ Chichiwéld chhalé pid sathin manginda. 
“Trut gai ydri, dosté, khat pid likhindd.”= 


“ The ring of my little finger is being asked back from 
me. 

“ Priend ! our engagement is broken off; a letter is being 
written.” —Song. 


lage CHITAMAK, s. 7.—1, a rod, a switch for driving 
an animal; 2, an advance of cash by a land- 
owner to a farm-seryant (“réhak”’) when he 
enters service. The cHHAMAK remains with the 
servant during service, and is refunded when he 
leaves his master. Hindustani “ kamchi,” said 
by Fallon to be Turkish. 


“ Uchi gorf patlf, chhamak jaindi chel”= “Tall, fair and 
slight, with a waist like a rod.”—®Story of Sahiba 
and Mirza. ‘ 


ghee CHITAMBALT, s. r.—A hand-barrow for remov- 
ing earth and manure. 


eee CHITANCHHAN, s. u.—1, the planet Saturn, 
Saturday; 2, a small mound at the cross-streets 
of towns on which Hindus offer oil and lamps 
on Saturdays in order to avert the evil influ. 
ence of Saturn. Sindhi “Chhancharn” ; Hindi 
 Sanichar”; Sanskrit waa, 


*©Chhanchhan bale kul balé tale”= “ When chhanchhan 
burns, all calamities are averted.” Hindus repeat 


ey RO EE eA ER k, RS Enis ee Ree ONE 
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wore CHHUCHE, s. r.—A fish of the herring family 
(clupea chapra) common in the rivers and dhands 


Sse CHHIOG, s. u.—A sixth share. 


one CHHUNIN, s. F.—The lid of a ghard. 

CHHUN{N BHANNAN, to break the lid of a ghard at the 
bride’s chamber-door, is a general custom at 
marriages. The cHHUNIN is placed, with a small 
piece of money under it, before the threshhold 
of the chamber, and the bridegroom, as he goes in, 
stamps on and breaks it. The company congratu- 
late him. The money is the perquisite of the 
potter. 


y®@ CHHUHAR,s.u.—A boy. Plural: cuuéuaran and 
CHHUHAREN. Hindustani “chhokr4”; Sanskrit 
wiaa, meaning the young of an animal, 


“ Chhiharen di ran vi koi na thive ’=* Let no one be the 
wife of boys.”—Proverd. 


Pye CHHUHIR, s. r.—A girl. Hindustani “ chhokri.” 


“ Chhihirin kanin shaitin vi panah mange” = “ Ryen 
Satan prays for protection from girls.” —Proverd, 


yee CHHEBAR, s. r—News. A traveller is always 
asked by those he meets about the CHHEBAR, and 
in return gives his latest news. Gladstone gives 
‘“‘ CHHEBAR ” asa Biluchi word, and Fryer (Settle. - 
ment Report of Dera Ghazi Khan, para. 177) says 
that CHHEBAR is a strictly Biluchi custom. The 
word and the custom are, however, in use among 
the Jats on the left bank of the Indus. 


(eee CIIITEBAL, s. m.—A green slimy watcr-weed. 
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ere CHES, 8, r.—A sort of single-stick played at mar- 
riages by Hindus. The combatants stand in a 
circle holding short sticks and strike at one 
another. The sticks are struck at, and not the 
bodies of the combatants. Hindustani “ dande 
khelna.” 


Sa CHHER,s. F.—1, a herd of cattle, a drove, from “‘ chhe- 
yan,” to drive cattle to pasture ; 2, a gang of work- 
men supplied by the irrigators of a canal to make 
the annual clearance and repairs. The labourers 
are distributed over the irrigators of each canal, 
each of whom is bound to supply his quota of labour, 
and in default pays a fine of eight annas a day 
for each man absent. See “ cHHERA,” “chikar,” 
“ sthr,” “ dak,” “ndghé.” 

ie CIHERA, 8. M.—An individual of a cHHER, or gang 
of workmen on a canal, For canal administrative 
purposes, and for distributing the required number 

- of labourers over the irrigators, ninety days’ labour 
is considered one CHHERA in the Multan district. In 
Muzaffargarh one cuuERA is a single day’s labour. 


3.4 CHHERAN, v. a.—, to drive cattle to pasture ; 2, 
to provoke. From CHHERAN comes CHHER, 
meaning a herd of cattle and a gang of workmen ; 
CHHERA, a member of a gang of workmen ; CHHERG, a 
provoker and a herdsman, not to be confounded with 
* charwél,” a herdsman, from “charan,” to graze. 

“ Jangal jat na chherie, hatti té kirdr, 

“Beri té muhdnd, jo bhan ghatsin bhutér.”= 

“Vex not the jat in his jungle or the kirdr in his shop, 

“ Or the boatman at his ferry; for they will break your 
head (literally mouth) if you do.”—Proverb. 


© 


a CHHERU, s. m.—(See Crmeray.) 
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Seve CHHEKAR, ans., avy.—l, the last; 2, at last. 


olSeee CHHEKWAN, aps.—That which is drawn, used 
"of water drawn from a well—opposed to “ vahndd 
péni,” running-water. CHHEKWAN is derived from 

* chhikan,” to draw. 


Ame OHHELA, 8. u.—A he-goat. Sindhi “chhelo”; 
Sanskrit etme. (See CHHALA.) 


jeeave CHHEMBHAR, s. m.—A kind of grass with a 
creeping stem that sends up tufts of leaves at short 
distances. It is very common in the Sindh Sagar 
Thal, and very good fodder. 


ose CHIRVIN, s. .—The fruit of the date-palm which 
has been cut open, the stone extracted, and dried. 
From “chiran,” to cut open. 


oe CHIKUN, s. m—A mixture of barley-flour, 
turmeric and sweet-oil, rubbed over the bodies of 
the bride and bridegroom before marriage by the 
mirdsin and mirdsi. Persons of rank rub a little 
on the arm or other parts. Among Jats the whole 
body is rubbed. Its supposed effects are to increase 


personal beauty and stimulate the passions. 
Hindustani “ ubtan.” 


dee CHEL, s. 7.—The loins, the waist. 


CHELKI.—An ornament for the waist consisting of a broad 
belt of silver chains worn round the loins mostly by 
Hindu and by a few Muhammadan women. 


“Chel dé main patka des4n”==“T will give you a girdle 
for your loins.”—Marriage song, 
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<sdlee CHELRI, s. r.—A woman possessed by a jin, or evil 
spirit. Women so afilicted repair to certain 
religious shrines,—Jalalpur in Multan, Shahr 
Sultan in Muzaffargarh, Uch in Bahawalpir, Pir 
Katal in Dera Ghazi Khan,—to have the evil spirits 
cast out. The patients sit together, bare-headed, 
on the ground, and sway about their arms and 
bodies to the beating of adrum. An attendant of 
the shrine goes round beating them with a whip, 
while another gives them scented oil (* phulel’’) 
on their heads, and to drink. The performance 
ends by the exhausted women being dragged away 
by their relations. CHenRr is the feminine 
diminutive of “chelé,” a disciple. 


lane OBINA, s. M.A. sort of millet (paniacum milia- 
ceum). 

“Sunjen kanin sunj bhali te chine kanin anrddhé”= 

«A desert is better than this worthless wretch, as 

land uncultivated is better than china.” —Proverd. 
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C kn) 


wee KHASE, aps.—Literally without testicles (Arabic). 
Special meaning stoneless (used of dates). Kuasf 
dates are entirely useless. 


th KHUTY, s. .—The rent of the inferior proprietor, 
The more common words are “ kastir” in Multan’ 
and on the banks of the Chen4b, and “ lichh” in 
Dera Ghazi Khan and on the banks of the Indus. 
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3 (al) 
1a DA, s. w.—Opportunity; time. Panjabi “ddw” ; Hindi 

“ ddnio,” “ ddo.” 

“Je téin jisdi, Méhiyd, tédd naukar rahsén. 

“Taga dé 4wan dé, yar méda, t4 main mil na rahsdn.”— 

“OQ Méhi! while I live I will remain thy slave. 

“ My love! if an opportunity of coming occurs, I will 
not tarry at all.”—Song. : 


ala DAB, s. ¥.—1, the upper cross-stick of a door- 
frame; 2, metaphorically a snub, a threat. 
From Sanskrit su, to collect, to press together, 
from which so many words come which have the 
general sense of press, depress, compress, a3 Hindi 
« d&bna,” “ dabéna,” to press, to constrain. 


Wits DABRA, Ss. ae stand of clay on which pots 

wlio DABRI, 8. 5. are placed when taken off the 
fire. There is a belief that if the soot from the 
bottom of a pot blacken the floor of a house, it 
will cause headache to the person passing over 
the blackened place. “Dibra” is derived from 
Sanskrit su, to press together. 


gsbjls pARHI, s. F,—An earthen pot for cooking. “Darni’? 
is in use on the banks of the Indus and in Dera 
Ghazi Khan; “kunni” on the banks of the 
Chendb. 


ysis DAKHAR, avs.—Old. 
“Pai d4 khar te kurf hur!’==“ An old husband, and an 
houri for his bride !”— Proverb. 


Sis DAL, s. F.—The split pea of the following pulses : 
moblrt (ervum lens), matar or peas (pisum sati. 
vum), gram (cicer arietinum), mung (phaseolus 
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mungo), ménh (phaseolus radiatus), and moth 
(phascolus aconitifolius). From Sanskrit <4, split. 
“al” is used in the north of the Muzaffargarh 
district, and “DAL” in the south. - 


“Ghar di murghi te pardi d4l’’"= “ He has a fowl at home 
and yet he eats other people’s dél.”—-Proverd used 
of a man who neglects his wife and seeks company 
abroad. 


eSilu DANG, s. M.—A spot, stain, mark. Corrupted from 
the Persian “dagh.” 


“ Thil{ thilf beri kiti vaindi pdsd. 
“ Makke vanj dhénwin, médé yar, lagd d4ng na lahsia,” = 


“The boat is being shoved off and moving further from 
the shore. : : 

“ My love! you should go and bathe at Mecca; this stain 
will be removed ” (in no other way).—Song. 


hls DANGT, s. A circular iron vessel in which grain 

is roasted. 

“Déngi da talé munh, te n4n Roshan Khétin !”= “A 
face like the bottom of a ddngf and her name is 
Lady of Light !"—Proverd. 

“ Chandn jo dangi vich tapde, sir apnd bhandé”=* The 
gram that jumps in the frying-pan breaks its own 
head.” —Proverb. 


he DABBA, s. u.—A bird-trap of kéndn reeds. One side 
rests on the ground; the other is raised and sup- 
ported by a stick to which a string is attached. 
+ The other end of the string is held by a concealed 
person who; on seeing birds come under the trap, 
pulls the string, and the trap falls on them. 
« Dapp ’’is derived from Sanskrit sy, to collect, to 
press together. — 
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4s DUBBA,s. «.—A depression in the ground filled 
with water, a pond. 


ols DUBARAN, v. A.—To water the land a second time. 
From “do baérdh,” twice. 


BR} DABLA, s. M-—A small round box for jewels. 
DaBixt, a snuff-box. From Sanskrit gu, to collect, 
to press together. 


hs DARA, s. M.—A fish common in the rivers and dhands 
(rohtee cotio—Day). It attains three or four 
inches in length, and is good eating. 


Shy DRAKH, s. r.—A grape. Sindhi “ drakha”; Sanskrit 
svat; Panjabi “dikh.” 

“ Gidar draékh n4 apare thi khattie”’==“The jackal could 
not reach the grapes. ‘Pooh!’ says he, ‘they’re 
sour.’ ”’—Proverb. Our old friend “The fox and 
the grapes” turns up in Multani. 


4,3 DRABH, s. M.—A strong coarse grass with long 
roots (eragrostis cynosuroides), Panjabi “dabh” ; 
Sindhi “dabhu.” It remains green all the year 
round, is poor fodder, and very difficult to eradicate. 


“Zamindér drabh df pdr hin”’=“ Zamindérs are roots of 
drabh.”— Proverb (Rulers change, but zaminddrs 
last for ever). 


139 DRURA, 8. M.—A fish belonging to the carp family 
common in the rivers and dhands. I think it is the 
barbus chrysopterus of Day and Beavan, It at. 
tains four or five inches in length, and is good eating. 


Sheps DAR SAL, s. F.—The side-post of a doorframe.” 
The upper cross-stick of a doorframe is called “dab,” 
and the lower or door-sill is called “lat khord,” 
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eos DRUKAN, v. x.—To run. Present participle: 
DRUKDA; Future: DRUKSAN; Past participle : 
DRUKIA. Verbal noun: DROK, running, a rush. 
Diminutive : DROKRIL 
Char chor = There were four thieves ; 
Chiirdsi assin = And eighty-four of us; 
Hamla kité choran = The thieves attacked us; 
Drukiose assén = We ran away. 
Lénat chor4n = Damn the thieves! 
Shdbds assn = Well done our side ! 
A story told in mockery of the cowardice of kirdrs. 
*“Paulf didrok pandile téin’? = “The run of a weaver 
is only as far as his pandil4.”—Proverb. The 
“ pandilé ” is the beam on which the cloth is wound 
as fast as it is woven. 
“Main sharam kanin drokrf mar bahar gius” = 
“From shame I made a rush and went out.”—Story 
of the Four Fools. 


wd DRAKHAN, s. u.—A carpenter, Panjdbi “ tar. 


khén.” 
DrRakuHan PAKHi.—A wood-pecker (literally the carpen- 


ter-bird). 

“Tama lathé te drakhin visaria’” = ‘“‘ When the wish 
was satisfied the carpenter was forgotten.” 

ws 359 DRAGARI, s. F.—A chapati baked on one side only. 
With the unbaked side covered with ghi and placed 
next the hair it is bound on the head asa cure 
for headache. 


\fs0 DRIGHA, ADJ.—Long. Sindhi ‘‘drigho”; Sanskrit 
@raf (dirgha). 
DricHERA.—Somewhat long. 


0899 DRAGHERAN, v. a—To lengthen, to protract. 
From “ drigha,” long. 


. 
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%59 DRUMLA, 8s. u.—A collection, a horde. Corrupted 
from the Persian “ jumlah.” 


wy DRAMAN, }s. «—A kind of soil, consisting of a 

gaye DRAMAR, thin layer of clay, with sand imme- 
diately below. With abundant irrigation it pro- 
duces the finest crops of indigo. 


Jx,0 DROHAL, s. m—Rubbing the palm of the hand 


against the face of a person, which is avery grave 
insult. It is an aggravated form of BusuA, q. v. 


w%: DRUHAN, v. a.—1, to drag along the ground; 2, 
todragintocourt. Verbal noun : DROHAL, dragging. 
“Pauli de putr haran sdmbhi4é drih dréh mar 
ghatius ’=“ The weaver’s son had a pet deer, and 
he dragged it about till he killed it.’—Proverd, 
“fm kan drth drah ke mukaddama jitesdn” =‘ T will 
drag him about till I win the case,”—Kwuicherry 
_ amenities. . 
“ Kerhi nibhéf mukaddama kare ? 
“Drihal vi bhoge te take vi bhare.”= 
“ Who is the luckless woman that will go to law ? 
“She will suffer dragging and lose her money too.”— 
Proverb. 
wp DROHI, s. r.—An oath. 
“Taikin Hazrat Suleman df drohf, 
“Joagen mard medd cha nitohi.’= 
1 swear to you by the Prophet Solomon, 
“Tt was you who formerly carried off my husband.” 


239 DURBARAN, s. M.—-A mound of earth, whether 
natural or artificial. 
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ius DUSSA, s. M.—A woollen blanket. Hindi “ dhuss4"; 
Sanskrit feare. 


we DASTI, s. r—A kind of bracelet consisting of 
beads of various shapes strung on silk. Also 
called “ponchi.”” Dastis are distinguished by 
several names according to the shape of their beads, 
eg. “pastt bajhri ddn{,” beads like grains of 
bajhré; “ chiha dandi,” beads like rats’ teeth. 


ows DASSAN, v. 4.—In wrestling to throw an adver- 
sary on his back. Anything short of this is not 
considered afall. Verbal noun : DASOKAR, one who 
getsa fall. Passive is DAsisAN, to be thrown at 
wrestling. 


33 DAK, s. .—A division, a piece. From “dakan” or 
“ dakijan,” to be divided. In the annual clearance 
of the inundation-canals, the work is said to be 
done by DAK when each village on a canal clears a 
fixed length, and by “surh” or “suhr” when 
the labourers of all the villages work together 
throughout. 


4a DUK, s. m.—The eye of a needle. 
“Sui dé duk vichon katér uthdn di langhi vafndfe re 
« A atring of camels is passing through the needle’s 
eye!”—Proverb used of an impossibility. Of. 
Matthew, xix, 24:— “It is easier for a camel 
to go through the eye of a needle,” &e. 


vss DAKAN, 


vas) DAKIZAN, }¥-¥—To be divided. 


wsSs DUKHAWAN, v, a.—To fumigate. 
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os DUKHAN, v. x.—To smoulder. 


ws) “DUKE, s. .—A flat pendant of gold worn. hanging 
to a necklace of silk. 


#S3 DAG, s. m—A road. “Dace” is used in the north 
of the Muzaffargarh distriet; “vat” in the south. 


Ss DIGGA, s. w.—A walking-stick. 


‘so DILLA, s. «.—An earthen waterpot, a “ ghara.’” 
“Ditua” is in use on the banks of the Indus and 
in Dera Ghazi Khan; “ghara’”’ in the rest of the 
Multan country. 


le ySs DALUCHA, s. «.—A small carpet, @ rag. Cor- 
rupted from the Persian “ kélichah.” 
“Zl d& murid te daldch4é Khardb’ =“ A henpecked. 


husband (literally a wife’s disciple) bas his poorest 
in bad order, — Proverb, 


o DAN, s. r—A pile of jawdr, béjhrd, or any fodder. 
ot DUN, s. u.—A wild-pig’s snout. 
is DUMB, s. m.—(Literally a tail) An ear of jawar. 


yess DUMBIR, s. w.—The person who divides the grain 
at the threshing-floor. He is paid usually from 
one to four tépds per path of grain weighed or. 
measured, Under the Sikh Government the 
revenue was taken in kind. A portion was set 
apart for the. puMBin’s pay. The Government 
appropriated one-half and the pumatr the other 
half. After annexation * patwéris” were ap- 
pointed, but the word “ pumsfe ” is often used for 
apatwdri. “ Dumbiz” is a corruption of * dabir,” 
Persian for a writer, a secretary. 
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ott DUNIN, gs, F.—The navel. 


3 DO, POSTPOSITION.—Towards, in the direction 
ws DON, i of. “Do” and “poy ” require the for- 
mative of the noun governed. 
“Bit Rivi’ do charh julyam to ji chhoryam téde 
kolh |?=2« My body has mounted and gone to the 
Ravi, but Ihave left my soul with you "—Story of 
Sahiba and Mirza, 


sila DUANKH, s. ¥.—Soot, 


As yl DOKULA, 8. M.—An earthen mortay for husking 
grain. A wooden mortar ig « ukhli,” 


95 DOHAR, s. r.~1, A second ploughing at right. 


angles to the first. Also called “bel.” 2.4 kind 
of cloth, 


oles DHARWAN, ADJ.—1, that which is kept, that 
which is selected ; 2, that (sheaf) which is selected 
by the reaper as his wages, The reaper’s wage is 
One sheaf of corn out of every forty. Great schem- 
ing is used. to make the sheaf as big as Possible. 
(See Livi and LAt.) _“Duinwin” ts derived from 
“ dharan,”’ to place, to keep. 


giles DHANIJ > & M.—Rice. Ilindustani € dhgn ”; Sans. 
krit uty (dhanj).. _“Chaéwal ” and “ saridti” are 
used for ‘rice irrespective of ‘the ‘stage of its 
growth, and are also used at particular stages, Thus 
“pHing” means scedling rice still in the nursery, 
“sariin ” unhusked, and chéwal ” husked rice, 


oss DHANWAN > Ve N.—To bathé. > Present parti. 
ciple: DIANDS ; Future + DHANSAN; Past participle . 


DHANTA. Hindustani ANA. Paws <4 2 
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« Tobhe tu dhandia, SAhibd, té panf an pild.— 

* Tho pani kutten lakié, hé dh4awan di ja.” = 

Mirza.—* You are bathing in the lake, Séhibd ; come give 
me water to drink. 

Sahiba.— Dogs have lapped this water. It is a bathing- 
place.” —Story of Sahiba and Mirza. 


ales DHANH, s. r.—A complaint. Plural: DuANuIN. 
Gladstone (Biluchi Handbook, p. 26) gives 
« déhinh” as Biluchi for a complaint. 


“ Ashik mang duaii dhanhin kar ghind4 matlube ? om 
“Tt is by making prayers and complaints that a lover 
gains his object.” —Proverd. 


olslas DHANAN, s. o.—OCoriander (coriandrum sati- 
yum). Hindustani “dhania” ; Sanskrit ura. 


gilts DHAIN, s. r—A wisp of fire added from time 
to time to a rope that is being twisted. 


yes DHUR, s. F.—Beginning, origin. Sindhi “ dhure” ; 
Sanskrit 4. 


“Jo Abd diwdna dhur da” =“ For he was mad from the 
beginning.’—Story of Saifal. 


ges DHAR, 8. F A heap of mixed grain and straw 
jes DHARA, s. uM. \ after threshing and before 
winnowing. 


shes DHARI, s. F.—The mode in which women wear their 
hair after marriage and for the rest of their lifetime 
_-the braids on the forehead unplaited, and the 
pack hair plaited into a long tail. (For the 


ewan a Sen: FR OES, CO Pe a oe ee 
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ots DHARIAN, s. 8, rLur.— Waves. 
“Darya dharidn pid marende ” = “ The river is rolling in 


waves.” 


o+>s DHAMMAN, v. x.—To dawn, to break forth (a 


dawn). Persian “ damidan,” to appear (as dawn). 


DHAMMENVELA.—Farliest dawn. 


“ Dhamman lagi rét * == “ Night began to turn into dawn.” 


“ Dhammenvele mullén karin phukér 

“*Y4 Rab S4{n ! koi chokha mdr . 

**Jedo dwdnh dind ladat” ’= 

“ At carliest dawn the mulldis breathe a prayer, 

“*O Lord God ! killa rich man to-day, 

“That I may return from his house with a bullock. 


qplubs 


op bs 


labs 


load’” (of offerings).—Song on the avarice of mulléis. 


DHANAP, s. r.—A cow when in young with her 
first calf, or just of age to become in calf (see 
Duaniwan and Duanisay). The names for a cow 
at different ages are as follows :-—« gabi” and 
“ vachhi,” while suckling; “vahir” and « vahirki,” 
from suckling until fit to bear young; ‘ DHANADP,” 
when fit to bear young; “gén” and « gain,” 
while bearing calves and yielding milk; « phan- 
dar,” when past bearing. 

DUANAWAN, y. a.—To give the bull to the cow, 


- Passive : DHAN{IAN, to be given the bull (of a cow), 


and hence to become in calf (used of cows and 
buffaloes). 


DHANAK, s. 1.—A_ discase of wheat. In March 
and April the grain shrivels up and becomes black, 


bitter and curved. Perhaps derived from “ dhanak,”’ 
abow. Sanskrit uaa. 


“Kanak dé dhanak thi gid”’=The wheat has become 


diseased.” 
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Stans DHANWAL, 8.u.—A herdsman. From “ dhan,” 
cattle, wealth in cattle. 

izes DHANWAT, ; ; 

Slyes DIARWAL i s. M.—A professional weigher. 

oye) DHOPAN, v. n.—To be washed; passive of 
DHOWAN, v. A., to wash. Sindhi “ dhopanu.” 

jos DHUR, 8. r.—Dust. Sindhi “dhiri”; Hindustani 
“dhil”; Sanskrit # fe. 

* Kur de munh dhir!” = ‘“ May dust be in my mouth if 

T lie !”’—Imprecation. 


Vyybs DHORA, s. m.—The man who feeds a sugarcane 
press with fresh canes (“ dathd”’). The man who 
takes out the crushed canes (“ pachhi”’) is “ aggi.’”” 

ots DUHUN, vosrrosrrron.—Towards, in the direction 

of. Sindhi “ dahin.” “Duntx” in Multani and 
* dahtin”’ in Sindhi are really ablative forms, but 
are used in the sense of the locative. 

«DHT, 8, r.—1, a daughter; 2, the pupil of the 
eye. Sindhi “dhia”; Sanskrit ¢fear. The plural 
puinin is peculiar. Cf. “ md,” a mother; 
“mairin,”’ mothers: ‘“ninh,” a daughter-in-law ; 
nohrin,” daughters-in-law. 

Mai kin akhini di dhi kanin pidre” = “It is dearer to 
me than the pupil of my eyes.” 


\aps DILETA, apy.—Having a daughter, belonging toa 
daughter. From “dhf,” a daughter, and an aflix 
“ eta”? coming from the Sanskrit affix x4, meaning 
‘to be provided with,” “ to possess as one’s own,” 


4s DEI, s. r.—A village, corrupted from the Persian 
“dih,” a village. 
“Nan vadd deh sunj!”—=“A great name and a ruined 
village !”—Proverd. 
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2 (Dal) 
3. DA, s. m—Way, manner, mode. 


Mariktn pA nanfiN ANDA.—The mode does not come to 
me; I don’t know how to do it. 


w= DAB, s. ¥—The powdery dust on land produced by 
“kalar” (saline efflorescence) or much traffic. 
“Dap” differs from “ dhir” in that the former 
is dust on the ground while the latter is dust in 
the air. 


osl3 DATRI, s. r.—A sickle. 
“Cha ké d&trf kapan kharen kdénen, 
“ Ruthe manijin, jani, mange maut bahdnen.”= 
* Taking a sickle, you are standing ready to cut reeds. 


We quarrelled; let us be reconciled. Death is seeking 
an excuse.”—Song. 


zs DAJ, 8. m.—A dowry, a bride’s portion, the property 

that a bride takes to her husband’s house. Arabic 
“dahez”; Hindi “ dahej’; Sanskrit eta. 

“Chundh{ kuri te panj ath daj!”"=* A blear-eyed bride, 
and five camels for a dowry !”—Proverd. 


cols DACILI, s. r.—a fomale camel. The male is “ith.” 
In Sindhi the female is “ddch{’ and the male 
‘‘ddgho.” Camels have separate names at every 
stage of life :— 


Female. Male. 


Up to one year old ww. = Todi. Toda. 
Kuthelf. 
From one to two years old. iene \ Kuthela, 
» twotothree ,, ve. Mazat. Mazat. 


» three to four ,, a. Chhatr. Chhatr. 
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At four years camels lose their milk-teeth and the 
permanent ones come. Hence forward camels 
are named according to the number of teeth :— 


Female. Male. 


With two teeth we Dotk. Doak. 
>, four ,, ... Chaugi. Chauga. 
oy SIX ys .. Chhigi. Chhiga. 
» eight ,, .. Nesh. - Nesh. 


From “ doik ” to “nesh” a camel is in its prime. 
Then begins a new mode of computation :—* Hik 
sAl4 nesh,” ancshof one year’s standing; “du séld 
nesh,” of two years’ standing ; “ trai sala nesh,” of 
three years’ standing ; “chau sdl4 nesh,” of four 
years’ standing; ‘‘panj sald nesh,” of five years’ 
standing : after which a camel is considered worn 
out. 


iS DADHA, avs.—Strong, violent, powerful, very great. 

“Sunjd Khuddon dédh4” =“ The destitute is more power- 
ful than God.” —Proverb. 

Dddhe ndl rddhi t&kihi# man vich shddi?’= Is there 
any pleasure to the mind in cultivating in partner- 
ship with a powerful man ?’— Proverb. 

“Main kudnri, médé y4r parnionhen. 

“Vanj kikesin hikimdn dadh4 zulm kitonhen.” = 

“Tama maid; they have married my lover. 

“J will go and complain to the hakims; they have done 
me great wrong.”’—Song. 


15,518 DAKHRA, aps.—Painful—opposed to “sikhrd,” 
pleasurable. 
* Khawansdkhra, pachéawan dékhra”’ =" Hating is pleasur- 
able; digesting painful.” 


RUKY DAND, s. M.—1, an ox, a bull; 2, a fool. 
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Jo gdbe hal vahain hd danden di gélh kof puchhe ha ?”’== 
“Tfcalves could plough would any one ask after 
oxen ?’—Proverb. 

There are separate names for a bullock at every stage of 
life and every stage of teething :— 


Stages of life. 
F Gabé. 
While suckling st { Vechh i 
arha. 
From suckling to puberty te { Yakee 
When full-grown .. Dand. 
Stages of teething. 
While the ox has milk-teeth ww.) Khira, 
When it has two tceth .. Dunda, 
” four ” eee Chaugé, 
” six ww. Chhigé. 


o§3 DANVAR, 8. 4.—A spider. Colic in animals is 
supposed to be caused by their eating a spider with 
the grass. 

“Dénvar vdngen sabho kam fareb dé his ’= “Like a 
spider, all his deeds are treacherous,” 

oo'3 DANWAN, 5. uw.) Arope by which the forelegs 

itt DANWANT, s, F. \ of an animal are tied toge- 
ther when grazing, a hobble (see DANVARAWAN, to 
hobble). DAixXwani is a triple cord of silk, either 
plain or strung with beads, which women wear 
on the head, with each end tucked behind an ear. 


al DAH, s. r.—1, news, information; 2, ten. 


* Dah dité chor nahin mard4 =“ A thicf that has been 


given information is not caught” (Jiterally does 
not die).—Proverd. 


1213 DATIRA, ss. u.—A division of the Kirdr tribe (see 
Kirra), 
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\3 DABBA, ApJ.—Crooked, curved. 

“Dabbe kadhia n& jind4; sidhe r4h chaldé hén vest L 
never know a crooked road; I go a straight 
path.”’—Kutcherry remarks. 

DaBai MANJU.—A buffalo with a concave spine. 

“Trai van kuan— 

“ Bhed ptichhlf, 

“ Dabbi manjh, 

“ Daérhiwéli ran.” = 

“Three forms are bad— 

“A sheep with a long tail, 

“A buffalo with a curved back, 

“ A woman with a beard.” 


ots DUBHAN, v. v.—To be milked. Present participle : 
DUBUDA; Future: puBassn; Past participle : 
pupuaA, Sindhi “ dubhanu,” witha past participle, 
“dudho.” “Dunwan” is passive of « dohan,” to 
milk. 


les DAPHA, 8. uw. ) A wooden trowel with a round 
wt DAPHI, s. vr. } handle used for stirring sugar. 
cane-juice, rice and meat while cooking. 


Wis DATHA, 8. M.—A bundle of sugarcanes prepared and 
tied together for passing through Jhhe sugar-press, 
When the pari comes out of the press after the 
juice has been squeezed out, it is called « pachhi.” 


% 


w5 DAT, s. m.—A feint in wrestling, a feint generally. 


yess DADIIR, 8. M.—A cutaneous disease, ringworm, 
Sindhi “ dadhru”; Panjabi “dad”; Sanskrit aR, 


coho DADIIRE, s. F.—Green cars of wheat or pods of 
gram roasted for eating. 
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33. DID, s. r.—A female frog. In Panjdbi a frog 
gus DEDAR,s. M.—A male frog. \ is “dad” ; Hindi 


“dadur ”; Sindhi “ dedaru”; Sanskrit zz", 


133 DADA, 8. M.—A pod of gram, peas, morh{, mung, 
manh and radish. 


233 DIDH, s. m—Oncandahalf. Sindhi dedhi”; Hindi 
derh”; Panjabi “deurh” and ‘“derh.”’ The 
adjective of “ prpH”’ is “ DEDIIA.” 

“Didh pd até chaubdré rasoi!” = A quarter and a half 
ofa quarter of a sér of flour, and he is going 
to feast the neighbourhood !”-—-Proverb used of a 
miser. 


wy,» 33 DAD HERHA, s. m.—A bird of the babbling 
thrush family, the Bengal babbler (malaco- 
circus terricolor—Jerdon, 432). Hindi ‘ sét bhat” 
and “ dhaddo” (‘seven sisters” of Europeans), 
The neRA is the striated bush babbler (catarrhoca 
caudata—Jerdon, 438). 


\,! 3 DARAWA, 8, M.—A scarecrow. From “ dardéwan,” 
to terrify. 
ws DASSAN, v. a—To tell, to show, to explain. 
Panjabi “ dasna ” with the dental D. 
“ Bath randn df dosti! Khuri jinh&én di mat. 
“ Apen lendidn dosti te 4pen dendidn das.” == 
“ Cursed be the love of woman! Their wit is in their 
heels, 
“They of themselves make love, and of themselves go 
and tell.”’——Story of Sahiba and Mirza. 
ows DISSAN, v. n.—To appear, to be seen. Present par. 
ticiple : DISDA; Future: pissAN; Past participle: 
pits. In Sindhi “ disanu,” with a past participle, 
*ditho,” means to see. 
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“ Dissan di chang4 amalén dé khardb” = “ Good to look 
at, but evil in deeds.”—~ Proverb. 

33 DAK, s.m.—A turnip intended to go to seed. The 
leaves are cut off about four inches above the root, 
and the root is scarified with a cutting instrument. 
This is supposed to make it send up a strong 
‘seed-stalk. 


13 DAKRA, s. M.—A slico of a turnip, either for 
immediate consumption or to be dried and stored. 


Nis 3 DUKRA, 8. M.—Two cowries, from ‘‘dd,’’ two, 
and “kauri,” a cowric. Two cowries make a 
PUKRA, six DUKRAS one damri, two damr{s one 
kasird, four kasirds one pice. 
os DAKAN, v. a.—To stop, to prevent, to check. 
Present participle: DAKENDA; Future : DAKESAN ; 
Past participle: DAKik. Not to be confounded 
with “dhakan,” to arrest, to imprison, 
“Miusd dakid hue sarkér vich”= ‘“ Miusé is detained by 
the sarkar.” 
“Meédt koi dak thal hé ?’== “Is there anything to check 
or stop me ?” 


183 DAKIIANA, s, m.—A division of the Kir4r tribe 
(sce KirdR). 


x3 DALA, 8S. M—A narrow cloth worn by Hindus 

os pALt, } round the waist and between the legs, 
especially when bathing. pha and Panjabi 
‘ angochha.” . 

* Na gadwi na dala té ashndn karan julid !”= “No lota 

and no loin-cloth, yet he has gone to bathe !”"— 
Proverb. , 

438 DALH, s. F.—1, the hole of an old well, an old 
disused well ; 2, the fat of cows, sheep or goats 
extracted and boiled down to tallow. 
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aS DILH, -s. «.—A clod. Panjabi_and Hindi “ dal4 ” ; 
Sanskrit <fe. 
“Khamfse shodo di dilhen kan{f Af” =“ Poor Khamiso 
has to put up with clods.’—Proverb, 

»3 DAMMAR, s. m.—A tribe of Jats who were originally 
called Lir. They migrated from Sindh and still 
bear the Sindhi honorific title of « jam.” They 
claim to be superior to other Jats in not giving their 
daughters in marriage outside their own tribe, 
but they often break this rule. 

oS DIMMAN, s. 1.—A fish of the siluridm family (calli 
chrous checkra—Day) very comion in the rivers 
and dhands. It attains five inches in length, and is 
good eating. 2 


os DAN, s. u.—Force, violence. 


Iyei3 DANBHARA, s. u.—A fish of the carp family 
(labeo rohita). Hindustani “rohu.” It is the 
best fish in this part of the country for eating. 

a3 DAND, 8. M—“Danp” is a tooth of men or 

ws DANDA, i animals; “DANDA” a tooth of rakes 
or combs. 

*Dand hin té chanen nahin; 

“ Chanin té dand nahin.”= 

‘When one has teeth, one has no gram ; 

“When one has gram, one has no teeth” (to eat it 
with).— Proverb, 

w3 DUNDA, 8.4.) A cow, bullock or buffalo having 

43 DUNDI, s. ot two tecth. . 

lwS DANDALI, s. »—A wooden rake. The handle 
is called “ gan,” the cross-stick in which the teeth 
are fixed “ pathdrd,” and the teeth “ dande.” 

283 DANG, s, w.—l. Asting. Sindhi “dangu’”’; Sanskrit 
<<. 
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“Kamine di yérf vaththen dé dang” == The friendship 
of the base is like a scorpion’s sting.” Proverb. 

9. A date in that stage of ripeness when one side turns 
brown and soft, as if it had been stung (see Prvyp)- 


63 DINGA, aps.—Crooked. 


“Kutte da pichhar kahen vanjhlf vich p4 rakhia hé inwen 
ding4 rahid hé ’=“ Some one had put a dog’s tail 
inside a flute, but it remained as crooked as 
before.”——Proverb used of an incurably bad habit. 

os DANVARAWAN, v. a.—To hobble, to tie two 
legs of an animal together to prevent its straying, 
Present participle : DANVARENDA ; Future : DaN- 
VARESAN; Past participle : DANVARNAYA, 


3 DANN, s. r.—A thin wooden handle. The handles 
of a wooden spoon (“ doi”), razor and fan, and the 
beam of a pair of hand-scales, are called “ pannf.” 

.“Gan” is the generic name for ahandle. There 
are specific names for the handles of different uten- 
sils; as “dho,” the handle of the large rake 
“ jandra,” and “ DANN” as above. 


H,3 DOTA, s. M.—A young profligate (used by women of 
men). 


oS 358 DODARKAN, s. m.—A raven, Also called 
* yoheldkan,” a mountain-crow. 


a3 199 DODH, s. u.—The ravelled ends of a piece of cloth, 
badly-woven cloth which is all warp and no woof. 
« Buchka ha pat dé vicho nikthdé dodh !”=“ The bundle 
was of silk; it turned out to be ragged ends 
inside ! Proverb: A whited sepulchre. 
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*Andh& dozakhi te dord bihishti”=“ The blind go to 
hell, and the deaf to heaven.”’— Proverb. (The blind 
are supposed to be suspicious and treacherous ; the 
deaf simple and innocent.) 


3,3 DOR, s.m.—Twofold. Adjective: pora, doubled. 
Hindustani “ dohré.” 


\w34d DORHA, s. u.—A kind of verse consisting of two 
lines. Doris form the chief unwritten poetry of 
the country, and are universally sung wherever 
Jats collect for pleasure or work. During the 
annual clearance of the inundation-canals Jats dig 
allday and sit up nearly all night singing porns. 

* Jagen de dorhe aputhe— P 

“ Minhdn ute chhapar vuthe, 

“ Mil bakridn kasd4i kun kuthe, 

“ Kanjri ayydl muthe, 

“ Bhonkin chor té nasin kutte.” == 

“ Jaggu’s verses are topsy-turvy— 

‘The roofs fall on the rain, 

* The goats join and kill the butcher, 

«The kanjri robs the goatherd, 

“The thieves bark and the dogs run away.” 

Doruds are of three kinds: 

(1) those containing sense in both lines and the sense is 
connected ; as— 

Main Kirdri, médé yér Kuresht ; 

“ Hiki gdélhon dard{ Musalman karesf.”= 

“Tam a Kirér woman; my lover is a Kureshi; 

*T fear only one thing, viz. that he will make me a 
Muhammadan.” 

(2) those containing sense in each line but unconnected, 
the result being nonsense ; as— 

“ Gdéin gori dé gdb dluhdn. 

“ Tédi béwafai dé, Gdmand yar, né ham sihén,”= 
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“The red cow has a newborn calf. 
‘* Of your infidelity, Gdman love, I was not aware.” 


Gaiman, Mahi and Ranjhé are the Corydons and 
Strephons of Multani poctry. 


(8) thoso having the first line shorter ¢han the 
second and containing only a few unmeaning 
words to rhyme with the second line, which 
gencrally has some sense ; as— 


“ Kai vahin Jhaldrin. 
“ Rondi mar vaisdn, Gdmand yar, dehdi tédid4n réhin,’== 


“Some Jhaldrs are working. 
“ Gdman love! I shall die of weeping at the sight of your 
courses.” 


“Kai dhir pattan té, 
“ Téd4 vichhord, yar, nimhin rth kattan té.’”’= 


“Some dust at the ferry. 
* Separated from thee, love, I have no heart for spinning.” 


Doruis are gencrally mildly erotic but. rarely indecent. 
It must be admitted that they seem great nonsense, 
They afford, however, the greatest amusement both 
to singers and audience, and compare favorably with 
songs of the “ Foldi rol dirido” type to which 
they exactly correspond. Some throw great light 
on rustic native thought and manners. 


si,3 DOAK, s.u., s.r.—A camel with two teeth (see 
Dacuf). 


Is ~ DOKA, s. m—A date in the second stage of 
ripencss, when if has become ycllow or purple, but 
is still quite hard (see Pinp), 
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4,3 DAULA, s. 1.—The foreleg of an animal from the 
knee to the shoulder, or the arm of a human being 
from the elbow to the shoulder, 


8,3 DOH, s. w.—A fault, a’ sin, blame. Hindustani 

dosh” ; Panjabi “dos” ; Sanskrit <ta. 

“Nach na jane te verhe té doh!“ Not know how to 
dance, and blame the courtyard !— Proverb, 

“ Sabho doh ningir té na deo. 

“Ai Yahtdin! kandh aire te 4f."= 

“ Give not all the blame to the girl. 

“ You Jewess! the wall returns to its foundation” (i.e. 
nature will out).—Song. 


12,3 DOMAWA, s.m—A milking-vessel, from “ dohan,” 
to milk. 


‘ 9&3 DOHAN, v. A—To milk. Present participle: pu- 
HENDA; Future : DUIESAN; Past participle : pupusa, 
Hindustani and Panjibi “dohn4”; Sindhi « du. 
hanu”; Sanskrit <¥w. 

“Na doh begdni gan, 

“ Mari lat te bhan{ bénh,”=—= 

“Do not milk a strange cow 

“ Lest she kick and break your arm.”— Proverb, 


os Dof, s.¥.—A small wooden spoon. Hindustani 
and Panjabi idem ; Sanskrit <4f. 

Dof pag (literally the spoon heron).—The  spoonbill 
(platalea leucorodia—Jerdon). Hindustani “ cha. 
mach biiza.” 

* Jain de hath dof bukh mare soi ”=* He who holds the 
spoon dies of hunger.”— Proverb, 


eS DAHA, 8, u.—A tribe of Jats who were originally 
Raiputs and still retain the Reasnnt tila nf fee 
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ggbslad DHADHI, s.u.—A panegyrist, a beggar who 
pronounces exaggerated praises of those from whom 
he receives charity. If he obtains no alms, his 
praises rapidly change to curses. 


tle3 DHARA, s. m.—A line of cattle tied together with 
one long rope and fastened on land in order that 
they may manure it. 


Vlad DIHARA, s.M.—Aday. Diairi, apv.—Daily. 


“ Billf de ghar kéj. 

** Chuhe, rang na raso. 

“ K6i dihaérd bacho 

“T% paren paren nacho.” = 

“There is a wedding in the cat’s house. 
“© mice! don’t be fascinated. 

‘If you would escape for a single day 
«Then dance at a distance.” —Proverd. 


sei DHAK, 8. r.—The hip. 
“Tedé sir te ghara, medi dhak te gharie. 
“ Paka na gisni sajanén, medi sengi kharie.”= 
“ There’s a ghara on your head and a ghaya on my hip. 
“ My love! don’t lay hold of my wrist. My companion 
is waiting.” —Song. 


ae) DAMAKA, §. M.—The sum of ten, aboutten. Sindhi 
« dahako.” : 


oes DAHAWAN, vy. A.—To throw down. Present par- 
liciple : DAHENDA; Future : DABESAN; Past parti- 
ciple: pankys, Verbal noun: pus, falling (used 
especially of the place where a riverbank is falling 
from. erosion). 


&3  DHUTA, aps.—Morally bad. 
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“De na jane dhutite sharik4n kanin ruthi” ==" The 
wretch knows not how to give, and quarrels with 
her partners ” (for not contributing their share).— 
Proverb. 

ai,3 DHIDH, s. u.—The belly. 

“ Rakhe vi dhidh te ujére vi dhidh ” = “The belly keeps 
& man, and the belly ruins a man.”—Proverd. 

o23 DHAKAN, v.a.—To imprison. Present participle : 
DHAKENDS ; Future : DHAKESAN; Past participle : 
DUAKIS. Passive: DHAK{sAN, to be imprisoned. 
Verbal noun : DHAKORA, a prisoner. In Hindustani 
and Panjabi ‘ dhaknd ” means to cover, to conceal— 
derived from Sanskrit wa. 

“Un velo dhake hase”—=“ At that time we were in jail.” 

os DHIKAN, v. x.—To low softly (as a cow wanting 
her calf or her food), 


“Gan dhikdf kharf hé”=“The cow is standing and 
lowing” (for her calf, food, &.) 


o23 DHUKAN, v. x.—1, to arrive; 2, to be procurable, 
“ Mal dhuka hé’= “ The cattle have come home.” 


: 


“ Bahe dhuki janj te sfo kuri de kan!" =“ The bridegroom’s 
party has arrived at the door, and (the bride’s party 
are saying) bore the bride’s ear!” (i.e., they are not 
ready).—Praverb. 


“ik dhukd{ nahin te main dé parn{s4n |” = “ One (wife) 
can’t be got and (he says) ‘I will marry two ’!”— 
Proverb. 

»3_ DHAGA, s. m.—A bull, an ox. Sindhi « dhago,” 
= DHAGI, s. r.—A cow. 


oe DATHAN, v.n.—To fall. Present participle: DARNDS ; 
Future : DAWSAN ; Past participle: parva. 
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“Sauri sdmi dilh pie dahnde. 

* Hun na rowo, mue val nahfn dnde.”= 

“In a narrow grave the bricks are falling. 

“ Weep no more! The dead do not return.”—Song. 

“ Dathf gadah to, te ruthf mukaddam kantin !”==" She fell 


off the donkey and blamed the lambardar for it |”— 
Proverb. 


adayd DHANDH, s. F.—A lake, a depression in the 
ground that fills with water in the rainy season ; 
a branch of a river. 


«$3 DHANG, 8s. u.—A rope by which the hind-legs of a 
cow or buffalo are tied while being milked to prevent 
her kicking. Also called “ nidndén.” 


L443 DHUNGANA, s. w.—A fish of the siluride family 
(pseudotropius garua). Itisinsipideating. Sindhi 
« dhunganu.” 


3=8 DHO, 8s. ¥—The handle of the large wooden rake 
‘‘jandra.” One man holds the handle (pio) ; 
another drags the rope (“chhik”’) attached to the 
cross-staff. “Duo” is derived from ‘ dhohan,” 
to carry, to remove, because the “ jandra”’ removes 
earth ; and “chhik” is from “ chhikan,” to drag, 
because the rope drags earth. 


eh ,ps DHONHA, 8. M.—Bread made of jawdér or bajhra. 


323) DHOR, 8s. M.) A depression in the ground that 
1,23 DHORA, 8. ™. fills with water in the rainy 
«sy923 DHORI, s. F. season. ‘ 


ors DHOHAN, v. a.—To carry, to remove. Present 
participle : DHUHENDA; Future : DHUHESAN ; Past 
participle : DHOTHA and pHovaA. Hindustani 
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ome DAHIJAN, v. x.—To be obtained. Present par. 
ticiple: puinpA; Future: puisix 3 Past par- 
ticiple: DBTA, 

«o2h,n3 DHEDHI, s. p—An ear-ornament consisting of a 
gold or silver pipe worn in the lohe ; at the outer 
end is a stud, jewelled or plain. 


ees DHER, aps.—Much, many, more, 


“Man hardm{ hujjatéa dher” =“ When the heart is 
evil, excuses are many.” — Proverb, 


see DHERI, 8. 7.—A heap (especially a heap of corn in 
"a threshing-floor). 
“Javvdén di dherf te gadah rakhwala!”= «A heap of 
barley, and an ass to guard it !"— Proverb, 


2.23 DHELAR, 8, “.—The reed (“kdéndn ”) of the sac- 
charum sara. When hollow it is called “ pHELAR” 
and “kura k4ndn,” é.e., false kanén ; when solid, 
“saché kindn,” true kinda. 


\k_ps DHENDHA, s. u.—The wheel of a well on which 
the rope-ladder with the earthen pots is hung. 
Also called “ hair.” 


onrS DHINGAR, s. 1.—A bramble, a thornbush. 


“ Réb ute dhingari, dnd4 vaindd chimbart ==" There is a 
bramble on the road that catches the comer and 
goer,” —Riddle. Answer: A hukka. 


x5 DER, 8. m.—A husband’s brother. Persian “haivar” ; 
Sindhi “deru”; Sanskrit faz. Hindustani and 
Panjabi use “devar” for husband’s younger, 
and “jeth” for husband’s elder, brother. In 
Multani “ der ” has to do duty for both, with the 
addition of “ nikka,’” small, for husband’s younger, 
and “vada,” great, for husband’s elder, brother, 


DeERANi.—Husband’s sister, 
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os DEKHAN, v. a—To see. Present “participle s 
DEKHDS ; Future: pEKHSAN; Past participle : 
DITHA, 

 Rond{ mar vaisin, Gémand ydr, dehd{ tedidn réhin ’== 
“TI shall die of weeping, Giman love, seeing 
your courses.”—Song. 

“Akhia ndl phul na dithd te néf Gul Bibi!” She 
never saw a flower with her eyes, and her name is 
Lady of Flowers !”—Proverd. 

x3 DILA, s. m—A rush that grows in marshy ground. It 
is inferior fodder. 

Ys DELLA, s. m.—The fruit of the karita tree. Panjabi 
“karil” (capparis. aphylla). It ripens in J uly 
and August, and is made into pickles. 

odo DENBHUN, s. m.—A wasp, a hornet, 

a3 DENI, s. u.—The sun, a day. Plural: DENUAN. 
Tlindustani “din” ; Sanskrit feat; Sindhi “ dint,” 

“ Uthi, pardesi, denh vada de. 

“ Jithdn taun vanjnén tho des parde.”= 

“ Rise, stranger, the day is far advanced. 

“ Whither you have to go is a strange country.”-—Song. 

* Denh bhale t4 mitr bhale ’= “ When the day is good, 
then a friend too is good.”—Proverb, 


j\wax3. DENTIBHAR, s.u.—The east. From “ denh,” the 
sun, and “ubharan,” to rise. DENHBHARA, ADJ.— 
Easterly. 
s3au3 DENHLAH, 8s. u.—The west. From “denh,” the 
sun, and “lahan,” to descend. DENHLAHA, 
Abs.— Westerly. 
DEVAN, v. a.—To give. Present participle: DENDA; 
Future; DESAN; Past participle : DITA. 
« Jind dit{ his ta roaf vi desi "== “He (God) has given him 
life, He will also give him subsistence.”—Proverb. 


oe 
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J (BR) 


vdly ‘RABHAN, v. N.—To be sown, to be cultivated. 
Present participle: RABHDA; Future: RABHSIN; 
Past participle: RADHA, 
“ Ishk na rddhd jamid ”==“ Love grew up unsown.”—Story 
of Sahiba and Hirza, 


USty RAKHA, ) 9. u.—A protector, a watchman. From 
WW) RAKHA, \ “rakhan,” to keep. os 
“Lorhé jo chare rakha chi kare? ”=“If the hedge eat 
“the crop, what can the watchman do? ’— Proverb. 


wy RAKHI, s. ¥.—1, watching, guarding ; 2, wages for 
watehing and guarding. 


ceinl, RAHAK, 8.M.— Literally a cultivator, from “réhan,” 
to cultivate. RAnaxk in Jhang and Multan means 
a tenant, in Dera Ghazi Khan and Muzaffargarh 
afarm-servant. There are well-known names for 
each part of a RAHAK’S pay :— 
(1) “kirhian,” a cash allowance, usually eight annas per 
mensem. 
(2) “ khddh,” diet in grain, usually about a maund per 
mensem ; 
(3) “ varsé,” a present of grain, about two maunds, at sow- ° 
ing and harvest. 
Occasionally clothes are also given. 
5) RAHAN, v. A.—To sow, to cultivate. Present 
wy) RAHAWAN, \ participle: RABHENDA; Future: 
RAHESAN ; Past participle: RADHA or RAHAYA, 
JETH! RARH RAHAN.—To sow an early crop. 
KansiiN RARH RAHAN.—To sow a late crop, 
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*Barhdn vicho dé gae. kujh na rah4” = ‘When two 

. (months) of thetwelvehave gone, don’t sow at all.”— 
Proverb. The two months are Jéth (May-June) 
and Katinh (October-November), which are the 
best for sowing the. kharif and rabi crops 
respectively. 

“Dar te ber na rahdin, sipdhi kin ydér no bandin” = 
“Don’t plant aber tree at your door or have a 
soldier for a lover.” Proverb. 

«2» RIB, s. ¥.—Muddy water in a well. The appearance 
of 1B shows that the water is running short. 

oy RAP, 8, M.—A kind of soil—a stiff black clay 

bs) RAPAR,| which dries slowly and splits up into 


" large clods as it dries. Seed germinates slowly in’ 
it, and it requires copious irrigation to bring a . 


crop to perfection. It is the least esteemed of soils. 
* Rapar rahdwan maghaz khapdwan” = ‘To cultivate 
rapar is to expend the brain. "Proverb, , 

(3) RATBA, 8. M.—A red-headed wild-duck, from “rattd, o 
red. Rarps” is used for the pink-headed duck, 
the red-crested pochard, and the red-headed pochard, 
without distinction. 

we RATTI, s. #.—1, literally redness, from Sanskrit ta 
(rakt), blood ; 2, a disease in wheat, said to be caused 
by extreme cold: the plant becomes yellow and 
shrivelled. 


a, RAT, s.™.—The wheel of a well on which the rope- 
ladder and pots are hung. Also called “bair” and 


“dhendha.” Hindustani and Panjabi“ harat.” 


Durarts Kku6.—A well with two wheels (“ bair”). Z 
wer RUJHAN, vy. N.—1, to be engaged, to be occupied; 


eo La ON SOR a ee eB ti) Bo a oe 
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participle : nuDuA and RusHA. Sindhi “rujhanu”; 
with past participle “ rudho”; Panjabi “ruddhnd” 
and “ runnhnd.” 

“Ghar vich trimatin rudhiéh hoigh- hdin” == « The 
women were occupied in the house."—Story of the 


Three Fools. . 
“ Téde ved rujh gae hin”=* The bores in your ear are 
; filled up.” 


eo) RIDHAN, v. 4.—To boil, tostew. Present ‘participle : 
RIDHDA ; Future : RIDHSAN; Past participle: RIDHA. 
Sindhi “ randhanu,” with past participle “radho ”; 
Panjabi “ rinnhna,” with past participle “ridha,.”’ 
“Ridhé bir te pakki roti jerhd sat vanje ind{ kismat 
" khott "=" Whoever rejects boiled greens and baked 
bread, his fortune is bad.” — Proverb (A man is fool 
to refuse a dinner). 
“Ammén kantin dhf sidnin: 
“Ridhé pakké pde pant,” 


“The daughter is wiser (a greater fool) than her mother : 
“She poured water into the stew when it was cooked.”— 
Proverb. 


o3) RIRHAN, v. w.—To roll. 


“Rirhdé khu vich vanj pig ’==« Rolling, it fell into the 
well.” : 


63) RARH, s. F.—A cultivated field, a sown crop, a 
standing crop. ; 
RaRzawan.—An agriculturist, 
RaRuwiuti.—Agriculture, 
RaRHWAHAN.—To cultivate, 
Rake ULARAN.—To grow up (of a erop). 
Ran KAPay.—To reap a crop. . 
Raga DHOHAN.—To carry home a crop. 
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_ * Bhed mdshuk, te’kutta dshik, vich gadah vakil saménd. 
« Bhed pif vich rarh de; gadah bhar dita jurméné |” = 
“The sheep was bride ; the dog was bridegroom ; an ass the 

officious go-between. 
* The sheep went into the crop. The ass had to pay the 
fine !’— Proverb on officiousness. 


elle RASUL ARWAHI, 8. ¥.—Literally that 
given to or in the name of the souls of the Prophet. 
From “rastl,” a prophet, and “arwé ,” plural of 
“yah,” the soul. Hence RASGL ARWAHi means the 
pay of the village mullan. It is given in grain at 
harvest, and paid before any deduction is made 
from the corn on account of other claimants. 

oy RUSSAN, v. N.— To be annoyed, to be voxed, to 
lose one’s temper. Present participle: RUSDA; 
Future : RUSSAN; Past participle : RUTHA. 

“Ruthe dé bhang4 gur kantin mithé” = “The share of 
the man who has lost his temper is sweeter than 
sugar ” (to the other sharers). —Proverb. 

“ Ruthé na man{jin te paré na sipi, mulk kinwen vase ?” 
=“Tf after quarrelling people are not reconciled, 
and if after having torn they do not mend, how 
can the country be inhabited p= Proverb. 


Se oe RASSEJHAL, s. m.—1, literally a rope-holder, 
from “rass4,’”” a rope, and “ jhalan,” to hold ; 2, in 
thelanguage of thieves a person who passes on stolen 
cattle to a distance. On the Indus is a re- 
gular organization among cattle-thieves for passing 
on stolen cattle, and the RASSEJHALS have fixed 


stations for receiving them. 


3, RIK, — ; P 
> RIKKI .—Purging (used of cattle). 


WS) RUKHA, aps.—1, dry, hard, without butter or_milk ; 
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2, harsh, unsympathetic. 

“Séin na lahin rukhi te kutta ghfi khdve!” = “The 
master can’t get dry bread and his dog eats ghi!”— 
Proverb, 


tls, RUKHANA, Aps.—Living on dry bread, having no 
butter. Panjabi “ rukhasn4.” 

“M4 maré rukhdni dhi dé ndn Dahi” =“The mother 
died eating dry bread. The daughter’s name is 
Dahi” (Curds).—Proverd, 

sshS> RAKURI, s. r.—(Literally a little protectrice, from 
“yakhan,” to keep or guard.) A protecting amulet. 
The incumbents of Muhammadan shrines sell to 
pilgrims scraps of paper, with the name of God or 
a text written on them, which are inserted 
in wooden lockets and tied round the necks of 
cattle to protect them from harm. Skeins of cotton 
or woollen threads are similarly sold at shrines and 
worn by pilgrims round the neck. Hindus also 
buy skeins of thread from brahmans and wear 
them round the wrists. All such amulets are 
called “ RAKHRI.” 

#5) RUG, 8s. ¥.—Sandy uncultivated land.. 

« Zét di Kanerf te nén Ghuldm Fatima, rugwale sahibén 
di miléyat!” = “A mat-weaveress by caste and 
her name is Ghulam Fatima, and she is an associate 
of the gentlemen of the desert” (wild-pigs) !— 
Proverb, 


wy) BALAWAN, v. a.—Literally to join, to unite. 
When used with “ bij4,” sugarcane cuttings, it 
means to plant. 


(Jy RAMBA, s. M.—A small hoe for cutting grass and 
weeds. Hindustani “khurpd.” 
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shi, RANDAR, 8. u.—A widower. 
3h, RANDIR, 8. F.—A widow. 
“ Randir d4 putr sauddgar d4 ghord 
“ Khawan kin dher kamdwan kin thora.”= 


* A widow’s son and a shopkeeper’s horse 
“ Are great eaters and bad workers.” — Proverb. 


eS 9 RANGIN, s. ¥.—1, the vessel in which cloth is dyed ; 
2, a bath of heated sand. At the shrine of Pir 
Jahénia4n in the Muzaffargarh district people 
suffering from leprosy or boils get the incumbent 
to prepare baths of heated sand in which the 
diseased part or the whole body is placed. The 
efficacy of the remedy is ascribed to the saint. 


Rae) » RINGAN, v. n.—To roar, to bellow, to cry (used 
of camels and buffaloes). 


aly) RAWANH, s. M.—A bean cultivated as.a hot-weather 
crop (dolichos sinensis). Hindustani “ lobid.” 


«99 ROP, 8s. M.—A crop of indigo in its first year. 
Indigo in its second year is ‘‘ mundhf,” and in its 
third year “ trundhi.” 

ASS) RAUNI, s. ¥.—Watering a field before ploughing, 

A corruption of the Persian “ rawdnagi,” running, 
flowing. 


wy RATA, s. M.—Soup. 


“ Rahé haldél te botidn murdér!”=“ Soup lawful food, 
and the soup-meat carrion !| ’—Proverd, ; 


ils) RUHARA, s. 71, 9 kind of wild-duck, the 
wie RUHARI, ». a white-eyed duck (aythya 
nyroca—Jerdon) ; 2, a tribe of Jats, 
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pe) RAHKAM, 8. M.—The cultivator’s share of the’ 
crop. From “ rahak,” a cultivator ; ™ rahan,” to 
cultivate. Not reckoning the smaller demands of 
artizans, menials and religious persons, the crop is 
divided into three main shares—(1) the. “ mahsil,”. 
or Government share; (2) the “lichh,” or proprie- 
tor’s share, also called “kastir”; (3) the “ramKAm,” 
or cultivator's share. These shares are found in 
every form of combination according as the pro- 
prietor or the cultivator pays the Government 
revenue, and as the cultivator is proprietor or only 
tenant. The three shares are, however, universal, 


dj RAHAL, s. u.—A wooden lectern or book-rest for 
supporting a Kuran. 


ly, RETA, s. uA red sheet. At betrothals it is 
customary for the bride's father to give a RETA 
to the bridegroom. : 


rap) REJ, s.”m.—A disease of cattle caused by drinking 
stagnant water. ; : 


oy RERHAN, v. 4.—To cause to roll, to cause to 
flow. Whence comes “rerh,” a slope, the place 
where water runs quickly, and “rerhu,” roller 
rolling. 
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53 (2) 


Jy ZAL, s. F.—A wife, a woman. In Persian “zal” 
meansanold woman. Plural: zALAN and ZAL{iN. 
“Da zélia d& vanrd jidvenh da kutteh vich sir ’=‘The 
husband of two wives is like a boar between two 
dogs.” —Proverd. 


rey) ZATIMAT, s. F¥.—A misfortune, a blight, a sickness, 


gluse) ZAMINDAR, s. w.—(See Muxappam.) In Multani 
“ ZAMINDAR” does not mean an owner of land or an 
agriculturist as in Hindustani, but a member of 
the class described under “ Mukaddam.” An agri- 
culturist is “ rarhwdh.” 


p39 ZOM, 8. m.—Violence, attack. 
“Zor thoré te zom dddha !”== Little strength and great 
violence !”—Proverb. 


Iny ZERA, s. u.—The liver. 
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lu SA, pro.—Abbreviated oblique form of assin,” we. 
It is used only with monosyllabic postpositions 
s4-—di—di—de, of us (our) ; “sdkun,” to us (us). 
When the postposition forming the case is a 
" dissyllable, the full form “ asséa ” is always used, 

as “‘assdn kaniin,” from us. 


gle SATU, 8. M.—I, a casting-net; 2, a disease of cattle, 
apparently a kind of paralysis. From “ satan,” to 
throw. 
“S84ta pow! !’=* May paralysis catch you !”—Impre- 
cation. 


oe SAR, 8. F.—1, a procession of Hindu women who 
promenade the streets before a wedding and sing 
songs known variously as “pulhduin,” “doha” 
and “sdkhi” of great indecency ; 2, vulva ani- 
malium. 


lo, SARHA, 8. M.—The season of autumnal malarious 
fever very common in the parts inundated by the 
annual rising of the rivers. 
“Sérhé di rut na chhdn bhdétiwe na dhup ”= “Tn the 
sérh4 season neither shade nor sunshine pleases,’ — 
Proverb, 


os SARAN, v. A—To burn. Present participle: 
SARENDA; Fuéure: saREsan; Past participle : 
SARIA, 


Sar, 8. M—A burn, 
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w sat, ' ADJ.—Identical, the very same— 
olsk~s SAGWAN, opposed to “ vagi” and “ vagwin,” 
similar (see VAcf). 


alu SALH, s. r.—A house witha thatched roof. Sans- 

krit wrat. There are three kinds of houses in 
-use, each with its peculiar name :— 

(1) “ Kotha,” a house with mud or brick walls and a 
thatched roof ; 

(2) “Sinn,” a house with mud or grass walls, and a 
thatched roof ; 

(3) “ Garfra,” an arched hut of grass. 


wo sAMf, s. .—The niche or shelf in the western side 
of a Muhammadan’s grave. ‘The corpse lies in the 
simi with its head towards the north and its face 
to the west. Hindustanis and Panjdbis use the 
Arabic “ lahad” for a grave-niche. 
“Saurt simi sat ghatisen. 
“Hosen uth hik kalhé.”== 
“hou shalt be cast into a narrow grave-niche. 
“There, thou shalt lie alone.” —Song. 


o SAN, gs. M.—A heron. 


pale gANDHI, s. u.—A. house-breaker, from “ sandh,” 
a hole made by burglars. Sindhi “ sandhiru.” 
gpiile SANDHU, s. u.—A wife’s sister’s husband. 


“Sandhu gdéndbi t& triad sirdndi ’=“ A wife’s sister’s 
husband for a neighbour is as bad as a grass-mat 
for a pillow.”—Proverb. , 


cel SANGA, 8. My aps.—Neighbourhood, connection. 
“Sdnge df bakri té kusangé di meah ” = “ A goat handy 


ae eg 8 Jfadanan Meee PROREND * 
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gil BANGLI, s. r—The husk of the cotton pod. 
Plural; ssneuian. 


aij. SANWAK, s. o.—A coreal grown in low ground 
where water is abundant (oplismenus frumen- 
taceus). The grain is considered indigestible and 
astringent. 


oye SANWANIN, s. F.—The summer or kharif crop. 


Meutyle SANWANIN CHHALA, 8. w—A. acarlet 
insect with a velvet covering that appears during 
the rains, Hindustani and Panjabi “ bir babuti,” 


al SANH, s. w—A large buffalo-bull, A small one 
is “sandha.” 


_ oll SANHAN, 8.m.—A kind of lizard. Its flesh is 
used in medicine and is credited with strengthen. 
ing and restorative qualitics. Hindustani « sandé,”” 


ordle SANHIN, s. «.—A stallion, Hindustani « shud” 
Panjabi “ séndb.” 


\yle sAvA, ADJ.—Green, grey (when used of cattle and 
horses). 

“Jau sdve té kéf na Awe ; 

“Jau pakke té milin sakke !”= 

“When the barley is green no one comes ; 

“ When the barley is ripe then relations call 1 Proverb, 
The feminine form “ s4vi” is euphemistically 
used by Muhammadans for “ bhang.” Hindus, also 
avoiding the name “bhang,” call it « sukhé,” 
the pleasurable. 


‘ 
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Jy SAVIL, 8. ¥.—1, greenness, verdure; 2, a man’s 
first beard. 


sh sAHf, s. r.—l, earnest-money; 2, rest; 8, the 
rim of a sieve. : 


one SAIN, s. u.—Master, lord, husband. ) Sanskrit 
orm SAIN, 8. ¥.— Mistress. i wifaa ; 
Sindhi “sdmf” and “ séin.” 
SAfW JIVEN !—May my lord live! 
« S4fn minh na lée te bibi gur vandde!”=—=“ The husband 
didn’t look at her : the wife distributed sugar !”’— 
Proverb used of persons who show excessive plea- 
gure at-slight or imaginary favours. 
“Bhd chdwan ai te chauké di sain thi baitht ! ’==* She 
came to get a light and has become mistress of the 
hearth !”—Proverb. 
SUB, s. u.—The band on asheaf of corn, a withe. 
Hence metaphorically peace, concord. 
« Unhén vich sub hé ==" There is peace between them.” 


Canad 


Vn SABALA, 8. m.—A bridegroom’s best-man, cor- 
rupted from the Persian “ shahbéld.” (See AnHAR.) 


syee SABHAN, \ §. F., ADV.—To-morrow, from the 


eile SABHAIN, Arabie cle. Sindhi “sabahan.”’ 


ore SABAIN, s. F.—A sthall quantity of buttermilk 
put into fresh milk to start the process of curdling. 
‘Also called “ khata, ” 7.@., sour. Panjabi 
* samain.” 

SAP, s. m.—A snake. Hindustani “ sAmp ”; Sindhi 


qe 
“ sapu.” 

“Sap dé khédhé bachdé te nazar dé khadhé4 nahin 

bachde? == “He that is bitten by a snake 


es op Be oe oe Phen cet? Ace fallea eauaanac. 
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tus SIP, 8. u.) (literally ashell) The spathe of the date. 
ye SIPI, s. v. palm from which the flowers issue, 


Jiu SATHAL, s. ¥.—The thigh. Hindi “ sénthal.” 
“Apni sathal nangi karni thindi hé”=“ This is to lay 
bare one’s own thigh.”—Proverb. (This is to 
dishonor oneself.) 


we SUTHAN, s. ¥.—Trousers cut tight—opposed to 
“ shalwdr,” which are baggy and full of folds. 
“ Suthan te ndlé, bib{ de kapre 46!”==“ The bride’s trous- 
seau has come—only trousers and waiststring !"— 
Proverb used of brides with scanty wardrobes, 


wow SAT, 8. B—A blow, from “ satan,” to throw. 


“ Dadhf sat lagi his =‘ He received a severe blow.” 


Khatié kh4we Mamni, satén sahe Dalel !”=‘* Mamni eats 
the earnings ; Dale] bears the blows !""—Proverb. 


ot SATAN, v. 4.—To throw, to cast. Present partici. 
ple : SATENDA ; Future: satesan; Past participle : 
SATIA, 
“ Uchi khajf jainde lambe buhdre. 
“ Thivéa main tota tuk satén chhuhére.”= 


“A tall date-palm with long branches. 

“ May I become a parrot, and cut and throw down the 
dates ?’’—Song. 

“Zamin sunj satan "= To throw land out of cultiva- 
tion.” 


Wyte SATHRA, s. w.—An inferior kind of rice that ripens 
in sixty (“sath ”) days. : 


tog 


qe SATHRI, s. r.—A plant of the brassica order grown 
as a cold-weather crop for its seeds of which oil ig 
_made. So named because it ripens in sixty 

(‘sath ”) days. 
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eSleu SUI AG, : 
Clee SUIAGA, } ADsJ.— Awake. 
“ Medi sas sujég thi ke uthi baithi ’==“ My mother-in-law, 
becoming awake, sat up.” —Story of the Four Fools. 
Dil medé und sujigé thivan na sah sagid ” =“ My heart 
could not bear their being awakened.”—Story of 
the Four Fools. 


om SATAN, s. u.—A friend, a lover. 


“ Sajan tiho jerhd minh te sach ékhe’==“ He is a friend 
who speaks truth to your face.”—Proverb. 


éqe SIJH, 8. m—The sun. Hindustani “straj ”; Sans- 
krit wa ; Prakrit “ sujjo.” : 
Siu UBHAR.—Sunrise, the east. 
‘Sisn LAu.—Sunset, the west. 
“Sigh charhidé te gid andhdré ” = “ The sun rose and 
darkness went.” —Proverd. 


ose SIJHAWAN, v, A.—To bring to an end, to setile, to 
pay a debt. : 
« Aj denh tori unhdn lokdn dé kara sijhendé pid han ’= 
“Mo this day Iam paying the debts due to those 
people.” —Story of the Three Fools. 


owe SIJHAN, v. x.—To come to an end, to be settled, 
to be paid (of a debt), to sink into its place (the 
masonry of a well), Hindi “ sfjna.” 


ye SUKHAN, s. M.—A vow, 2 promise. 
“ Haven sukhan dé, kird chhdlé mor ghidhof ”==“ You 
were false to your vow. You took back your 
ring.” —Song. 
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LArnik SADAN.—To call the reapers. 
CuuAsf sApAN.—To call the winnower. 
Sap panpu.—As far as a shout can reach. 
“ Jai kin sadid mid unde nal Ilekhdé kihén 2?” = “How can 
+ you take accounts from one whom you have called 
‘sir’ P’—Proverb. 
ye SAR, 8. a.—The leaves of the saccharum sara (“biita”) 
grass. Saris used for thatching and to make 
mats, and also as fodder. The reed of the 
bita is “kdndn,’ and the sheath of the reed 
* munj.” 
* Jainda sar chhikijé 
“ Unkantn apne chhapar dé dar rakhije !”= 
“ If you pilfer a man’s grass, 
“ Fear him for your own thatch !”—Proverb. 


ule SIRANDE, s. 7.—The head of a bed. 
“ Manjho nangé te manjhla sirdndi !”==“ Naked as to his 
loins, and his loin-cloth for a pillow !’—Proverb of 
a shameless fellow. 


yyw SARPA, s. u.—A fee paid toa landowner for leave 
to sink a well. Also called “ pag,” “ jhirf” and 
“lungi” (see Jntri). “Sarpa” is a corruption 
from the Persian “ sardpé,” a dress of honor. 


gi SARPAINCH, s. u.—The manager of a canal. 
On each canal two or more SARPAINCHES are appoint- 
ed by the irrigating proprietors to look after 
their interests. They are remuncrated by being 
absolved from furnishing a portion of their quota 
of labour (seeCumer). “Sarrarncu” isa corrup- 
tion of “ sarpanch,” an arbitrator. “ Sarpainon ” 
is peculiar to the Muzaffargarh district ; in Multan 
@ canal-manager is called “ munsif,” 
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sleys SURSAD, 8. ¥.—Supplies for an army or a camp. 
Pashtu “sérsét.” Sumsxp” is probably derived 
from “asad,” supplies; or perhaps from “prasad,” 
an offering. 


«tho. SIRSAHT, 8. F—I. A square nfeasure 
ggblt yo SHIRSHAHI, of land each side of which 
is a“‘karam,” which equals 5} feet in length: The 

sirsui is the unit in the local square measure. 


Square measure. 


9 sirsdhis make one marlg. 
20 marlas_ ,, one kanal. 
4 kandéls  ,, one bigha. : 


2. The eighth part of a chhitank.- 


wSy0 SARGAT, s. ¥.—The upper and horizontal wheel 
of a sugar-press, corrupted from “ sargasht.” 


SARAL, 
a SARLU, i 8. M.—A horse under two years old. 


om SARRIN, s. u—A whetstone. Panjébi and Hindu 
stani ‘ sdn.” 


styye SAROF, aps.—Solid—opposed to “ pola,” hollow. 


o> SARHIUN, s. r.—A plant (brassica campestris) 
grown as a cold-weather crop for jts seeds of 
which oilis made. Hindustani “ sarson.” 


. som ‘SIRI, s. ¥.—A bird, the Indian snakebird (plotus 
. " melanogaster). 

ole SARIAN, s. ¥.—Rice (see Duan). 

ajye SARIN, s. r.—~The siris tree (acacia speciosa). 


wey SIRIIAN, s. u.—A fish of the carp family (labeo 
curchius). Sindhi “ sirihi.” 
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oe BSARAN, v. A—To burn. Present participle : SARDA; 
Future : sanssx ; Past participle : santa. 
‘Nitde saran kantia maran change” = ‘ Byen death is 
better than to burn always.”— Proverb, 


3} SARH, spJs.—Obstinate (used of animals). 
Baa SIRH, 8. M.—A sail of a boat. 


sgyee SUSARI, ' s. F.—A “worm that eats dates while 
on the tree. 


yS« SUKUTR, s. a.—The son by a former husband is 
suKUTR to his mother’s second husband. Panjabi 
 pichhlag.” 


ow» SIKAN, v. n.—To be desirous: Sindhi *sikanu.” 
“Tore pavin kishale sikdd talab na chhore =“ Though 
troubles befal, one who desires abandons not 
his object.”—Sassi and Putiniin, 
SIK, 8. F.—Wish, desire. 
“Maikun dédhi sik rahndi hé”=“ Great desire remains 
to me.” 


\Su SUKHA, ADJ.— Literally pleasurable. Hindus use 
*SUKHA,” the pleasurable, to’ mean bhang, © as 
Muhammadaiis use “ sdvi” for the same purpose. © 


\. SAGA, & M.—A thread or ‘tag given by spiritual 
advisers to disciples as a charm against evil, 
They exact a price for each. 


ox SAGAN, v. x.—To be able. Hindustani and Panjébi 
“sakna”’ ; Sindhi “ saghanu.” : 
“ Uthi na sage te Iénat godidh kin 1° He cannot stand 
up and he blames hig knees !”-—Proverb, 
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o& SAGAN, 8. M.—1. Literally an omen. Persian 
“shagin”; Sanskrit waa. 2. The general name 
for all the ceremonies customary at births, 
circumcisions and weddings which are not pre- 
scribed by religion and do not form part 
of the religious service or ritual. The sAGANS 
performed at weddings are the most numerous, 
and can be traced to three sources—(1) ceremonies 
which are relics of marriage by capture, as the 
bridegroom wearing a weapon of iron and being 

, guarded by a best-man called “ sabéla” or “ Anhar” ; 
breaking a saucer (“ chhun{’’) on the threshhold of 
the. bride’s house: (2) ceremonies adopted from the 
Hindu ritual, as seating the bride and bridegroom 
on a basket (“ khard’’); knotting their clothes toge- 
ther, and placing the knot seven times on the 
head of each (“ldvan’’) : (3) ceremonies connected 
with personal adornment, as rubbing the bodies of 
the bride and bridegroom with a mixture of flour, 
turmeric and oil; opening the plaits of the bride’s 

“hair ; mutual presents of clothes. (See ANHAR, 
Cuntni, Kirt, Lavan, Tr vinrrt, Pun 
CHUNNAN, Cunfktn, MENDHf.) 


1S» SAGHRA, aps.—Accompanied by one’s family. 
* Chhor, Mis4, ghaghri, main ladf vaindi sagharf”—“ Let 
go my petticoat, Musd, 1am going away, family 
and all.”—Proverd. 


Ue SALABBA, aps.—Fine, handsome, well-looking— 
opposed to “ kulabbd,” bad, inferior. 


gla SILH, s. r.—1. A brick. Sanskrit fwret, a stone. 
« Dillidé banrd té Kkhise vich silhda "==" A bridegroom of 
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2. “Sruu" also means proprietary right because a man 
owns the bricks of the well—hence “‘silhddér” is 
another name for ‘ chakdéyr.” 


Sinupanp.—A brickmaker. 


ojide SALHARAN, v. a.—To tie two animals together 
when grazing. 


Ve SULHARA, ApDJ.—Easy- ee soft, good-tempered. 
From the Arabic “ sahl,” aASY. 

ce SAM, s. ¥.—1, a share, cereal from the Arabic 
saham,” a share; 2, the horizontal stick of an ox- 
yoke (“panjali”) that passes under the bullocks’ 
necks. 


je SAMAL, s. M.—Provision for a journey. 
“Hun tin samal agu da kar. 
“ Jan jiven tun tauba kar.”= 


* Now make some provision for the future; 
“ As long as you live perform repentance.” — Tauba aed: 


S yaw SAMUKA, s. «.—An inferior grain cultivated on 
the banks of the xjvers. It is sown in September, 
without ploughing, i in the mud left by the retiring 
jnundations. The straw is good fodder. SaméKA 
appears to be differentfrom that described under 
this name by Stewart (Panjéb Plants, p. 257). 


is SAMOLA, aps.—Collected, together. 


ha SAMHALAN, v.A.—To put to sleep. Hindu- 
ose SUMHALAN, } stani ‘ suldnd.” 
oe SAMHAN, }* n.—To sleep. Present participle : 
yo SUMHAN, SAMHDA; Future : SAMHSAN; Past 
participle : SUTA and SAMHIA. Sindhi “ sumhanu.” 
“Unhén vich samhan lagius”= “TI began to sleep 
between them.”—Story of the Four Fools, 
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“ Main palang té suté, pidhéus,”=" I was sleeping on the 
bed.” —Story of the Four Fools. 


gk SINNAN, aps.—Wet. 
qv« SINAP, s. M—Wisdom. Hindustani “sidndpan.” 


ge SUNI, ADJ.— Empty, desert, waste. “ Sungan” 
oe SUNIAN, } - used of men means poverty-stricken, 
worthless. Hindi “sind”; Sindhi “sunjo”; Sans. 
krit wa. ‘ 
“Tin ithén sunj vich kidn tikden ?’=‘ Why do you stop 
here in the desert ?’’—Story of the Three Fools. 
“ Sunjan dyd Adhi rat ; 
€ Dilh sfrdndi vate vat !?= 
“The wretch came at midnight, F 
“ Like a lump of clay fora pillow, ahd a clod in one’s 
mouth !”—Proverb on inopportune arrivals, 


gis SUNT. APAN, v. N.—To be recognised. 
** Bal sunjdpde vich pinghire ludd&”=—(The character 
of) “a child is recognised when rocking in its 
cradle.” — Proverb. 


gle. SUNT ANAN, v.4.—To recognise. Present partici- 
ple: SUNJANDA; Future: SUNIESAN; Past partici- 
ple: sungAvA. Sindhi “sunjdnanu.” ; 


ene SINJHI, s. r—A plant like clover. It is culti- 
vated as a winter crop for fodder and also grows 
wild. 


Pe phdtwe SANDARI, 8. F.—An inflated skin on which rivers 
are forded. Panjabi “sarnd” and “ sarnéhi.” 


gee SANDR, 8s, u.—A tool, an instrument. 
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“ Sandr4h bajhon k6{ kasbié ?”’'==“ Is any workman without 
his tools ?’—Proverb. 


tsa SANDI, 8. F.—A hole in a wall made by burglars. 
Hindi “sendh”; Panjabi “sannh”; Sindhi 
* sandhi”; Sanskrit afa. From “sanpH” is formed 
“sdndhi,” a burglar. 


sive SINDH, s. r.—1, the river Indus; 2, the tract 
lying on both banks of the Indus 5 ; 8, the pro- 
vince of Sindh. 
“ Daryé Chanhdn kalai leve te sond deve; 
“Daryé Sindh soné leve te kalai deve.” == 
“The river Chendb takes away tin and gives gold; 
“The river Indus takes away gold and gives tin,”— 
Proverb. 
- “Dary4 Sindh kanjrf vangin hé”=* The river Indus is 
like a prostitute”’ (i.e., so fickle).—Proverb. 


Sms SANDHLA, s. M.—1, an aqueduct; 2, a mode of 
_ wearing clothes when mourning. The women 
bare the head and breast, and wrap the clothes 
round the waist. The clothes when so bound 
are called ‘ SANDHLA.” 


**Md4i sandhlé badh ke pitend{ kharf hé ’= * The mother 
having tied her clothes sandhld fashion ig 


mourning.” 


wis SANDHAN, 8. ¥.—A cow that has not been milked. 
“Da dihdren df sandhan hé” = “ She hasn’t been milked 
for two days.” 


siae SANDH, aps.—Barren (used of women or animals). 


wine SANDHA, 8. w—A buffalo-bull (see Sanu), 
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‘ whe SUNDHA, 8. m.—A stump of jawér left in the 
ground after the stalk has been cut. 


_ jean SINSAR, s. u.—The long-snouted crocodile (gavi- 
alis Gangeticus). The snub-nosed is “ baghan.” 


Siu SANG, 8. M.—A party of pilgrims or travellers. 


Uy \hiw SINGARA, s. M—1. A cat fish common in the 
riversand dhands (macrones aor). It is good eating. 
9. Water calthrops, trapa bispinosa or bicornis. 


tie SINGBHAN, 8s. ¥.—A final division of land. 
“ingbhan vanden ta jhera bhanen ”=“ Make a final 
division that you may break off the quarrel.” — 
Proverb. 
¥,tiw SANGOLA, 8. M.—A spear. 
we SANGAN, v. N.—1, to be willing (of a cow in 
being milked) ; 2, to be considerate (of a man). 
“ Kadéhin angéré na pusdyus te sangdi changi hé ==“ She 
a good milker! She never put a spark of fire 
out.’—Proverd. 


wt SIN GHAN, v.a.—To smell. Hindustani “ stinghné”; 
Sanskrit firs. : 


Jy SUNWAR, 8. M.—Monday. Flindustani “ Somwér ”; 
Sindhi “ Sumaru” and “ Siméaru.” 


SINHIN, s. ¥.—A plant grown as a summer crop 
for its fibre which is used for making ropes (hibis- 
cus cannabinus). Hindustani “ san.” 


wth os 


y 80, 8 y.—Sorrow, mourning. Hindi and Persian 
“ sog.” 
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“Akhin kajld te saurhe df so!= “ Painted eyes, and 
mourning for a father-in-law !”—Praverb, : 


She SIVAL, s. u.—Mould, rust. 


wil SAWANDRI, s. m—A neighbour. -Hindf 
‘‘sivénd,” a boundary; Sanskrit @at.” 


yy SOTR, s. M., 8. F.A—A cousin, 


38, SUTARLAR, ) 5, .—A stick which slants from 
3840 SUTLAR, \ the side of a “well and keeps 
the “ mah,” or rope-work, in its place. 


aye SOJHLA, s. 1.—Care, caution. 


“Luk luk dihdi jani téde pere. 
“ Sojhé rakhin, Méhid, dushman vasdin nere.” = 


“ Secretly I watch your tracks, love. 
“ Use caution, Mahi, enemies live near.”—Song. 


Sym ye SOS HLA, 8. M., ADJ.—1, light, brightness; 2, bright. 


“ Andhe de aggt andhard sojhlé, hiko ”=*“ Before a blind 
man darkness and light are one.”’— Proverb, 


wey SOJHI, s.¥.—The act and profession of an in- 
former or spy. 
oy SORAN, v. 4.—1, to ask aid of a saint or spiritual 
adviser ; 2, to add fuel to a fire. 
* Lolf lamme te tordai. 
* Sard dihéré baith{ pirdni kin sordn.”= 
* Let me send my mistress to the south. 
* Let me all day sit and entreat the saints.” —Song. 
« Kathf sor de ’=“* Put wood on the fire.” 


SAVVAR, s. F—A wadded quilt, a razai. Hindi 


4 
a 
“saur”; Panjabi “saurh.” 
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- “Thuli trimat sidle di savvar hé”’==""A fat woman is a 
quilt for the winter.’—Proverb. 


Wye SAURA, aps.—Tight, narrow. 


“« At jo kabar vich j4l chi sauri te chi mokli ? "= “ When 
existence has come into the tomb, what matter 
whether it be narrow or wide ?” —Proverb. 


45,4 SURH, s. ‘M—1. Excavation of a canal from end to 
end when all the workmen work together through- 
out. When each village or individual excavates a 
fixed length of the canal, the work is said to be 
done by “dak.” 2. A shopkeeper’s day-book 
(roznémchah”’). 


3pm SURHA, s. u.—A hole in the ground dug for water 
when no well is near or when the well-water is 
undrinkable. 


<3» SUF, s. m—An apple. Hindustani “seb”; Panjabi 
“se” and “seu.” 


SX» SAUKHA, aps.—t1, easy, not difficult; 2, well- 
off, in good cireumstances—opposed to “ aukhd,” 
difficult, badly off. 

‘Ishk dé réh na saukha hé, 

*‘Lawan saukha te pdélan aukhé hé.”= 

‘The path of love is not easy. 

To make love is easy, to keep it is hard.’”—Proverd. 
“Samhnen shahr hé, uthdn vanj tik. 

“Johar galh kanin saukhé thisen.?’= 


“The city is before you; go there and stay. 


“You will be comfortable in everything.”—Story of the 
Three Fools. 


Sarwiet watzwa —A wall off sitlenn 
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4, SAVALLA, avs.—Straight, near—opposed to“ kiwall4,” 
crooked, far. 


oy SAVALLAN, v.y.—To confess. Causal: SAVALLAWAN, 


“Tai kanin nahin savaldé, maiti unkin savalleséri = He 
won't confess for you ; I will make him ¢onfess.”’ 


ols gldyu SOLHAN SATARAN, s.m. i (Literally sixes 

sso dye BOLH SATARI, s. v. teen-seventeen,) 
A compound used to express the usual rate of rent, 
which is one to every sixteen sérs of the crop. 


ob ye SOMAN s 8. M.—Percolation of water to the surface 
of the ground caused by a flood. SomAn is very 
hurtful to crops. 


1 SUMRA, s. «.—A tribe of Muhammadan Jats 
who were originally Rajputs. In a.p. 750 they 
expelled the first Arabinvaders from Sindh and 
Multan, and furnished the country with a dynasty 
which reigned till the end of the twelfth century, 
when it was expelled by the Sammds, another 
Rajput tribe. 


Wi ge SUNDA, s. u.—The white scavenger vulture (neo- 
phron perenopterus), 


afsiij. SUNDHGAH, s. .—A second treadingoutof corn 
after winnowing. 


; oldy» SONHAN, ADJ.—Beautiful, handsome. 

“Disan dé sonhén amaldn d4 kharéb | ? — « Beautiful in 
appearance, but evil in deeds 1. Proverb, 

* Sabh Sidlin sonhidn kai na téde mat’’=* All Sial women 


are handsome, but none is equal to you.’ *—Story of 
Sahiba and Mirza, 
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wed SONHIN, 8. w—A fish of the carp family 
(cirrhina reba) common in the rivers and dhands. 
It is good eating. 


oy SUILAN, s. u.—l, an- acquaintance; 2, 2 reed or 
stick fixed in the bottom of water to mark a ford. 


Reyes SIvf, s. r.—A white ant. Panjébi “seunk.” 
“Suk ke kath{ thi gid to gids sivi khdé = “ He dried up 
and turned into wood, and the white-ants ate 
him.”’—Story of Sahiba and Mirza. 


peer SUHNAP, 8s. M.—Beauty, from “ sonhdn,” beautiful, 
and the affix “pan” contracted to “p,” meaning 
state or condition. 


ye SAHU, 8. M, ADs.—1, a tribe of Jats said to be an 
offshoot of the Sials; 2, patient, from “ sahan,” 
to bear. 


Som SAHOL, 8. M.—A fish (see CaIrRA). 
. §f, s. u.—Cold, chill. From Sanskrit da, cold. 


= 
. (8. M.—A stranger, foreigner. 
bw SIA, igs -Sieaiies; foreign. 


le SIAPA, 8. M.—Mourning, weeping for the dead. 
Hindi “s4npé,” “sdpd ”; Sanskrit wu. 


“ Ran gai sidpe dukh rowe po apne” = “When women 
go to a mourning, each weeps for her own trouble.” 
—Proverd. 


Sw SIALA, 8. u.—1. The cold season. Sanskrit #raare ; 
Sindhi “sidro.” 2. The kharif instalment of . 
land-revenue, so called because it is paid in the 
cold season. 
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ol “SIANAN, aps.—Olever, sharp. Sanskrit wwra. 
“Ghar vich dine té kamle sidnen * = “When there is 
grain in the house even fools are wise.’”—Proverd. 
“Siéndn kén hamesha vith te bahnde” = “The sharp 
: crow always sits on its dung.”—Proverb. (It isso 
clever that it overreaches itself.) 


we SEBA, Pee ; 
sh. SEK, j* m.—Ivrigation by percolation. 


« SETI, rosrrosition.—With, simultaneously with. 
“ Kheti sir seti” = “ Agriculture should be done with the 
head.” — Proverb. 
“Awan setf réhf kun akhionhen ”=" On arriving they 
said to the traveller.” — Story of the Four Fools. 


we SITUN, s. r.—A plant (boucerosia edulis) which 
after summer rains springs up at the roots of the jal 
and jand trees. The shoots are like asparagus, 
but of an acid taste. 

yw SER, 8. F.—A plot of ground without a well, irri. 
gated by the rising of the Indus, and cultivated 
either by the owner or by a Separate ‘tenant or 
set of tenants. A similar plot irrigated by canal 
is ‘ patti.” 


te SIRA, s. m.—Ooarsely-ground wheat boiled and 
mixed with “ gur.” 

_oy~ SIRE, 8. #.—That part of a river where the stream 
is rapid. 

qe SELHI, s. r.—A hair-rope. 


o SEN, 8. u., 8. #.—The fathers and mothers of a 
husband and wife are sens to one another. Hindi 
and Panjabi, “samdhi” for the fathers and 
“samdhans”’ for the mothers, 
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fo aed sin, ©. 
sini sivin, }s. F.—A ploughing. 


six» SINDH, 8. F.—The parting ofa woman’s hair. 


“Ygr vi téli te sindh vi maili? = “If you have an 
oilman for a lover your parting will be dirty.’— 
Proverb. 


%i,4 SENGA, 8 F. 
oo SENGI, s. ™. 
* Bujh med pujhakké tedé 4p jed4 senga ” ==“ Guess my 
riddle : Your companion is as big as yourself.” — 

Riddle. Answer : Shadow. 


} A companion, a contemporary. 


eyes” SINHUN, s. w.—A pad for the head to support a 
water-jar or for a pullock’s neck. 


ro SIU, s. u.—Inundation from a river either by inunda- 
tion or canal—opposed to “khu,” well-irrigation. 


3 SAYHAR, 5. u.—A hare. Panjabi “ sassé.”” 


oo SENT, s. F.—The relationship between two persons 
whose children are married to each other. Hindi 
“ samdhidna.” 
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slo SHARAK, s x.—The sixteenth part of a sér. 
Also called “ chhérak.” Hindustani “ chhiténk.” 


Sao SHALA, INTERJECTION OF DESIRE.—Would to God! 

Please God! Corrupted from the Arabic “In sha 
Allah,” if it please God. Sindhi “ Chhalé” and 
“ Shala” (Trumpp, p. 421). “SHitA” is used 
either at the beginning or end of a sentence. 

“ Shdld! khair nl awin, main mangan dudin !”=* Please 
God! may you return safely, I pray !” 

“ Allah de aman howfi, Shél4!”== May you bein the 
protection of God, please God!” 


wy't SHAIT, apv.—Perhaps. Persian “ sh4yad.” 


3% SHABAR, aps.—Badly cooked, 


“ Shabar bhaji te sukki mdnin! 
“ Wah shadi di khénin !”?= 


“A fine wedding breakfast ! 
“ Ill-cooked greens and dry bread !”—Proverd, 


jes SHATAL, s. m.—Falsehood, a lie. Panjabi jatal.” 


pglloas SHAKHSANTI, s. r.—A female person, a female 
individual, Formed from the Arabic “ shakhs,” a 
person, an individual. 


we SHUKARAN, v. a—tTo blow, to breathe (prayers, 
spells in vocations). 


“ Mian khale mare, 
“Te bibi parh dardd shukére !”== 


* The husband shoebeats her : 
* The wife breathes blessings on him !”— Proverb. 
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We SHUKRANA, s. u.—Literally thanksgiving, 
This word had a special meaning under the revenue 
administration of Sawan Mal. The “ mahsul,” or 
Government share of the produce, was returned tothe 
cultivators, who were compelled topay for itin cash, 
at the average market price during the months of 
Visakh,Jé(h and Harh for the spring crop, and dur- 
ing Katik, Manghir and Poh for the autumn crop- 
If after the average price had been fixed prices rose 
much, SAwan Mal levied a cess called “‘SHUKRANA,” 
supposed to be a thanksgiving to the Government 
for adhering to the price fixed when prices were 
lower, at the rate of one rupee per path of the 
cultivator’s share. 


gs» SIAKLO, s. F.—1, the manna of the lei (tama- 
rix dioica) and ukhdnh (tamarix orientalis); 2, 
the honey of wasps. Gladstone (Biluchi Manual, 
p. 19) gives “ shakhal”’ as Biluchi for themanna of 
the lei. 


pyhts SILALWAR, 58. ¥.—Trousers mado very full and 
baggy. ‘“‘Suthan” are trousers cut straight and 
tight. 


js» STANGAR, 6. F.—The pod of the “jand” tree 
(prosopis spicigera). Sindhi “ sangaru.” 


LRYS>) SHODA, 8. u.—A poor fellow, a humble man. 
Hindi “shuhdd,” which, however, means a pro- 
fligate, “SHopA” in Multani has no bad sense. 


oe SILUKAN, v. x.—To hiss, to snort. 


eo” SHUM, s. m.—A miser. 
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“ Sakhi kann shim bhala turt deve jawab ”—=“ A miser 
is better than a liberal man, for he gives an answer 
quickly.” — Proverb, 


é SHAHU, s. m—A bridegroom, a husband. 


“Shahi rfa{ te Khada razi?—« When the husband is 
pleased, God is pleased.” — Proverb, 


ges SHAHUR, s. m.—Good manners. Arabic « sha’ tir.”* 


“Sharam shahtr  nél vanjin ate apni mangindi 
kann sharam kar ’==“ Go with modesty and good 
manners, and behave modestly to your betrothed.” 
Story of the Four Fools. 


Sey SHAHINGAR, s. r.—A fish, Its back is yellow 
with black stripes—hence its name, dérived from 
“ shih,” a tiger, 


st SHAI, s. r.—1, a thing ; 2, sweetmeats, 


leet SILMAK, 8. m—A disease of camels and horses, 
The whole body becomes dry and shrivelled, and 
lameness ensues. The remedies used are doses of 
garlic and honey, and branding a cross with a 
needle on the limbs. 

dee SHING, 8. u.—A tiger. Sindhi « shinhu”; Sanskrit 


. 


faz. 
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2 (Kaf) 


oot KAP, s. F.—1, cutting, from “ kapan,” to cut; 2, 
reaping, wages for reaping. Sindhi “ kdpo.” 


pes KATR, s. ¥.—A pair of shears. 


as KATH, s. M.—1, wood, timber; 2, a pair of stocks. 


* Andhi nivani te kath dé ustard |!” =“ A blind barberess 
and a razor of wood !”—Proverbd. 


iS KATHE, s. r—Wood, timber. 
“ Kathi to jo kathi marije aktiir bhaj paundfe” = “ If you 


strike wood on wood it breaks at last.”—Proverd. 


ZS KAJ, s.m.—t. Act, deed. Sanskrit arg. 2 A 
wedding, i.¢., the most important act. 

“ K4j vihdnd te janjidn dd munh kuméné !” = “The 
wedding is over, and the faces of the guests are 
drooping !”— Proverb. 

 Changd Ayé Nebrdj. 

* Palle nahin thikri4n 

“ Khawan 4y4 k4j.?= 

“ Nebraj has well come. 

“ Not even potsherds in his pocket, 

“ He has come to eat at the wedding.”—~ 
Proverb used of persons who spunge on others. 


ee JS KAL KARCHHT, s. 7—A bird, the kingorow. 
It is reverenced by Muhammadans because it 
brought water to Imam Husain when he was 
martyred. Sindhi “ kalkanchhi.” 
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oS KAN, s. «.—A crow. Plural: KAxwAN. Sanskrit 
ara; Hindi “kag” and “kavv4”; Panjabi 
“kag” and © kata.” 
“K4n Kirdr kutte dé visdh na kfje sute dé” = “ Trust not 
crow, Kirdy or dog even when asleep.” — Proverb. 


wt KANAN, s. 4.—1, the tall reed of the bité grass 
(saccharum sara—see Bita); 2, a linear measure 
in use among agriculturists— 
2 kadams (paces) = one karam. 
3 karams = one kéndn. 


8. aADsJ.—One-eyed. 


“M4 tundi, piu kéndn, putr moti dé d4nd!” = “The mother 
maimed, the father one-eyed; the son a pearl !”— 
Proverb. 


onl KANJAN, s. r.—The beam which rests on the two 
pillars of a Persian-wheel and to which the axle 
of the horizontal wheel is fastened “by a crooked 
stick called ‘ makra.” 


{iis KANDA, aps.—Greater, larger. Sindhi “kéndo.” 
wits KANDHA, s. m.—An invitation to a wedding. 


« Ata p{tha nahin te kdéndhe age vade phirdin!”= “The 
flour is not ground yet, the invitations are already 
going about !”—Proverb. 


ors KANDHAN, v. A.—To invite to a wedding. 


sis KANGRI, s. r—Béjhréstalk. “Tanda” is jawdr- 
stalk, 


als KANH, 8. F.—1, a reed that grows on the banks of 
rivers (saccharum spontaneum): it provides good 
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grazing for buffalos, and pens are made of the stem ; 
2, the stick that supports the “parchha” of a 
well. 

“Jo khawdin nihdri t& trapsan mahal mar ; 

“Je khawdin ddndéi té trapsdin kdnh te landn ; 

“Je khawain bhid ta u sanjh te i tin.”= 

“Tf you feed me on nihdri, I will leap palace and house; 

“Tf you feed me on grain, I will leap kath and ldndn ; 

“Tf yon feed meon straw, there is the saddle and here 
are you” (you had better saddle yourself) !— The 
horse to his master. 


Muls KANTILLA, aps.—Weak, cowardly. 


osl® KANIN, s. P.—1. The effect of a curse. 


“Tshk Mahf de maikiin kénidn méridn ’== “The love of 
Mahi has struck me with a curse.”—Song. 
2, Smut in grain-crops, 


skydlS KANIN PARI, ) 8. 7.—A fish of the notopteride 
Hof KANIN BATTI, } family (notopterus kapirat). 
It is insipid eating, and very bony. 


36 KAU, s. .—A noise. 


yf KAVAR, s. Anger. 

“Kavar dddhe te dndi nahin. hinen te trai pherf dndf 
hé”== “ Anger comes not tothe strong once for 
three times it comes to the weak.” —Prvoverd, 

Yar assdde kin sal4m diwdhe. 

“ Kavar na thivin assan vas parde.”=—= 

“Give my salam to my lover. 

* Let him not beangry: I am in the power of another,’ — 
Song. 


oy KAONIN, s. ¥.—A bird, the warty-headed ibis. 
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Ls KABARA, s. u.—Apparatus. 
Kats KABARA.—The wood-work. 
VELNE DA KABARA.—The apparatus and appendages of a 
sugar-press. 
Kav ps Kanizi.—The machinery of a well. 


Ses KABAL, 8. M.—The rete or net-work fibre that is 
formed round cach “petiole,” or leaf-stem of the 
date-palm. It is used for making ropes. 


I$ KUBRA, s. «.—A tribe of Biluchis. 


4S KAPATII, s. ¥.—Cleaned cotton. Uncleaned is 
“phulf.” (For the names of the different parts of 
the cotton plant see Var.) 


x KAPAR, 8. M.—1, a shoal in a river; 2, in Dera 
Ghazi Khan a kind of soil which is hard and saline. 


we KAPAN, v. a.—l, to eut; 2, to reap. Passive: 
KAPfyan. Sindhi “ kapanu.” , 
* Ahmak kape ¢pnd per ”’= * A fool cuts his own foot.” — 
Proverb. 


“ Rarh kadan kapfs{ ?’’= “ When will the crop be cut ?” 


XS KITLA, ) avs.—How many ? how mugh ? Hindi and 
ws KITI, \ Panjabi “kitné ”; Sindhi “ketiro”;. 
Gujrati “ ketlo.” 


oS KATAN, v.a.—To spin. Panjabi “katnd ”’; Sindhi 
: “katanu.” 
“Kat na jane te wakt kin phite!” =‘ Doesn’t know 
how to spin, and says she has no time !”—Proverd, 
avs KATINH, s. u.—The eighth Hindu solar month 
corresponding with the last half of October and 
the first half of November. Panjabi “ Kattak ”; 
Hindi “ Kétak ’; Sindhi “ Kate.” 
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as KITH, ADV.— Where. “ Kita” and “ KrrHAn” 

oles KITHAN, can be used in the ablative “kithon’” 
and “kithaon,” from what place, whence. 

wS KAT, s. r.—Straw of gram, peas, moth, mung, mash 
and mohri. Also called “ missa bhun”-~—opposed 
to“ bagged bhiin,” which is the straw of wheat and 
barley. 


ws KATA, 8. a.) A buffalo-calf while suckling. From 
«oS KATL, s. nf the time it has left off suckling 
till it has grown up, a buffalo-calf is ‘“ jhoté”’; 
female “ jhot{” and “jhot.” The full-grown male 
buffalo is “sdéuh” and “sandhd.” The female 
after giving her first calf is ‘‘ manjh” and *‘ menh.” 


obs KUTANAN, s. M.—A sweeper. “ Kutinan” 
obs KURTANAN, } or “ KURTANA” is a sweeper 
who has become Muhammadan, 

* Lote vich dénen té kudin kuténe” = “ When grain is 
in the lota the kutdéndnis leap for joy.” 

oS KUTAN, v. A.—To beat, to pound. _ 

“ Machhi rahi daryé te ran mirchéti kute”=“ The fish 
is still in the river, and the woman is pounding 
chillies” (to eat with it)— Proverb: ‘Sho is count- 
ing her chickens before they are hatched.” 


Shes KUTWAL, 8s. M.—A village-servant whose duties 
are to render general services to the community ; 
he executes summonses, looks after strangers, and 
generally carries out the lambardar’s orders. He 
is paid by a share of the crop at harvest. 


oe KAJAN, v. 4.—To cover, to hide. 


“@Ghore d&4 ptichhar apni chut kajes{’’==“ A horse’s tail 
will cover only his own rump.” —Proverh, 
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legs KUCHAJJA, ans.—Slovenly, dirty. 


“Ap kuchajjf te verhe te doh !” = “ Herself slovenly and 
“ she blames the courtyard !’—Proverb, 


ois KADAN, 

os KADAN, ADV.—When. 
é t 

wsS KADEN, J 


oes KADAHAN, 
ols KADAHIN, }apv.—Sometimes, at any time. 
“Tochi ran di nath kadia nak te kadia hath” = « 
frivolous woman’s nose-ring is sometimes in her 
nose and sometimes in her hand.”— Proverb, 
“Kutte de pichhar vangen kadéhdén sidhdé na thist ee 
“Like a dog’s tail he will never be straight.”—~ 
Proverb. 
oS 3S KADOKNAN, apv.—Long ago, for a long time. 
oss KADHAN, v. a.—To extract, to draw out, to 
give out. Hindi “kérhndé”; Panjabi “ kadhnd ”; 
Sindhi “ kadhanu.” 


VALU KADHAN.—To take refuse indigo out of the vats. 

GAKAR KADUAN.—To extract stones of dates. 

Kispe Kapuan.—To lay out beds in a garden or field. 

Manpba KApHAN.—To give abuse. 

“ Uchi khajf jaindé buthd kamand hé. 

‘*Mangd{ han paénja, bharwé kadhdé dande.”’= 

“A tall date-tree with a rotten climbing-rope. 

*T ask a handful of dates : the wretch shows his teeth.’— 
Song. aA 

ois KUDHI, s. r.—The act of collecting the grains of 

corn that remain embedded in the threshing-floor 
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after threshing. The xupnf is usually the per. 
* quisite of the mochi (see ANGANI). 


ys KUR, s.¥F. ) A drought, a failure of a canal or of 
ys KURA, s. M. \ the annual rising of the rivers. 


31,8 KIRAR, s.M. ) A tribe of Hindus. Also called 

 s3S KIRARE,s. r. i “ Arora.’ They claim to 
have been Khshatris who became dutcasts during 
Pars Ram’s persecution of the race. Krrirs 
are divided into three main tribes—Uttarddhi 
(northern), Dakhand (southern), and Déhré. 


The first two say they were so named because they fled to 
the north and south respectively. The origin of 
«“Déhra4” is not known. Each main tribe contains 
numerous sub-divisions the nomenclature of which 
defies classification. A few names, as the Mate and 
Guruwér4, are found in all three main tribes; a 
large number are found in two, and the majority 
in only one. The main tribes do not intermarry, 
but the sub-divisions of a main tribe do. They 
worship eithcr the Krishna incarnation, or-the river, 
or both. Almost the whole of trade, moneylend- 
ing and banking is in their hands. They have no 
prejudice against any kind of work, and will sell 
vegetables or shoes, load donkeys, and do other 
work which an orthodox Hindu would not. In 
correspondence and accounts KIRARs use a peculiar 
character of their own called “ Kirdki,” g. ». . 


ij), KARAWA, s, u.—The same as“ muhasil,” g. 0. 


36 KARARA, s,m. 
3 KARART, s. F. } The common teal. 
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493) KIRARf, s. p.—The small house-lizard. _ 
“Zaét di kirarf te shahtirdn n4l alhn4!? = ‘* By caste a 
lizard, and its nest in the beams ! ”*— Proverb used 
of low people with lofty aspirations. 


JS KURAL, 8. w—A large fish-hawk. The popular 
story is that KuRALS hunt in couples, one be- 
fore the other. The first flies along the surface of 
the water croaking “ Allah! Allah |” and the fish 
which come to the top to see who the pious person 
is are seized by the other bird. 


oS KURLAWAN, v. y.—To lament, to ery out (espe. 
cially used of the cry of the kuinj’’). 


oS KARHIUN, 8. u.—A linear measure equal to 
two paces or 54 feet. Corrupted from « karam ” 
(see KANAN). 


oeS KIRHIUN, s. 7.—That part of the wages of a 
farm-labourer (‘rdhak ”) which is paid in cash. 
It is generally eight annas per month. (See 
RAHAK.) 


éieyS KARINE, 8. M.—A. bush, wild caper (capparis 
ys KARITA, i aphylla), Hindi “ kari. The 
fruit is “delhd,” g. v. 


3s KUR, 8. M—1. The sole ‘of a plough. It consists 
of a log of wood, thick at one end and narrowing to 
a point at the other which is shod with an iron-share 
called “phdla.” 2. A kind of net fastened inside 
a dome-shaped frame of wood. It is used in shallow 
water. The fisherman jams the frame to the bottom 
and then lets the net fall, and so secures whatever 
fish are within the frame. 
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Iys KARA, 8. M.—1, a ring, a ring of water sprinkled 
or drawn with a stick round a person or a corn-heap 
to keep off jins and noxious reptiles; 2, a circular 
handle ; 3, a noise. 


Lagi karA karendi hé” = “ That which is struck makes 
a noise.” —Proverd. 


N3S KIRA, s. M.—A matting made of reeds. 


aljs KARAH, 78. m—A shallow iron pan used for 
hss KARAHA, \ boiling sugarcane-juice when mak- 
ing gur. 


ss KARAHI, s, r—A bird, a tern. 


hiss KURTUMAN, 8. M.—The colocynth gourd (cucumis 
colocynthis)—a favorite medicine for horses. 

**Kurtumen di kdér disan dé sohndi amaldn dé khard4b "= 

“ Like a colocynth, beautiful to look at, but evil in 


deeds.” — Proverb. i 


rs KIRAKI, s. x.—The character used by Kirdrs in 
writing. It is derived from the Sanskrit 
alphabet, but the letters are so mutilated that it is 
difficult in some cases to trace their origin. It is 
very deficient in consonants, having no ng, jh, th, d, 
y or sh, his generally omitted in writing. The 
vowels a, %, u appear in the alphabet, but except as 
initial letters they are omitted in practice. The 
forms of the letters differ in different towns. 

* Kiraki di likhat dilh dold4 hik” = “In Kiraki writ. 
ing dilh and dola are the same” (¢.e., only d andl, 
without any vowels, would be used to express both 
words). 
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osty3S KARVILUN, s. r.—A plant (capparis horrida). 
The fruit is made into pickle. 

3S KARI, 8. r.—1, a ring (diminutive of “ kard "); 2a 
kind of anklet, 3 ; a rafter. 


«iS KIRI, 8. r.—A hut of reeds. 


“ Khabar nahin uth kerhi kirf vanj bahs{’*—=* One can’t 
tell at which hut the camel will sit down.”—Proverd, 


«3S KURI, 8. ¥.—A virgin. 


“Chin dé bagged te bibfajan kurf hé”? —= « Whitoe-haired, 
and the lady is still a virgin ! *°— Proverb, 


Uys KARIA, 8. M.—A large distributary channel from 
acanal. A small distributary is “ kasst,”’ 


(Kl.S KUSANGA, aps.—Not near, not accessible—op. 
posed to “sangé,” g.v. 


weS KUSAN, v. y.—To be killed. Present participle : 
KUSDA ; Future : KUSSAN ; Past participle : KUTHA. 
Sindhi “kusanu,” with past participle “ kutho,” 


Je KASUR, 8. ¥.—Literally deductions, from Arabic 
gS; plural jy.S. “ Kasér ” now means akind of 
rent for land, and the reason for the name is to be 
found in the history of its origin, It is of two 
kinds.” Under former Governments the agricul- 
tural produce was divided into “mahsul” or the 
Government’s share, and * rahkdm,” the cultivator’s 
share. The Government used to make grants 
out of the “mahsil” to individuals as pay- 
ment for services, for maintenance, and as rewards, 
These deductions were called « Kastr.” In 
some parts the grantees are still in Possession of 
their Kas6r. This kind of xastr is found in the 
Rajanpur tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan, and in some 

_ Villages of Multan and Muzaffargarh, where the 
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Multani Pathdns have partly recovered their old 
grants of a deduction from the Government share 
of the produce. 


The other kind had its origin in a deduction from 


the “ rahkam,” or cultivator’s share. When the 
early settlers began to locate tenants in their land, 
they stipulated for a payment to themselves out 
of the cultivator’s share of the produce in recogni- 
tion of their proprietary right. This payment was 
called “KaséR ” because it was deducted from the 
cultivator’s share, and is really rent. The rate 
is almost invariably one-seventeenth of the culti- 
vator’s share. This kind of KaséR obtains in the 
Multan district and on the right bank of the Chenéb 
in Muzaffargarh. On the banks of the Indus and 
in Dera Ghazi Khan it is known as “ lichh.”” 


oS KASS{, s. #.—A small distributary channel from 


os 


a canal. 


KABFAN, s. u.—Grave-clothes, the clothes in which 


a corpse is buried if a Muhammadan, or burnt if 
a Hindu. 


The grave-clothes of Muhammadans are: for a man—(1) 


“kafani,” along cloth with a hole for the head, 
worn like a Mexican poncho, and the ends are 
wrapped about the body ; (2) “chddar,” a sheet 
either in two pieces, one below and the other 
above the corpse, or in one piece large enough 
to be spread below as wellas above : fer a woman— 
(1) “ kafani” ; (2) “ chédar”; (3) “sinaband,” a 
boddice. 


The grave-clothes of Hindus are: for a man—(1) 


* kafant ”; (2) “ langoti”; (3) turban; (4) “ kamar- 
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band”: for a woman—(1) petticoat; (2) “ cholf,” 
boddice; (8) “biféchhan,” sheet. The - petticoat 
and sheet are always red. 

“Ghar vich kafan nahiri maran kin tiydr ! = * Ready to 
die, and no grave-clothes in the house ! ’— Proverb, 


ws KUK, s.¥.—A date which has shrivelled up while 
still on the tree. Plural: KUKAX. Such dates are 
used to feed goats. 


“ Bakrién de waste koi kukén ghind de; 

 Bheden de kiti, sohnan yar! gariré ghaté de.’—= 

“ For the goats bring some shrivelled dates ; 

“For the sheep, beautiful lover! build a hut.”—Song. 
\s KAKKA, aps.—Pure, mere, unmixed. 

“ Medf zamin kakki ret hé’=“ My land is mere sand,” 


SS KAKKO, s. r.—Heated sugarcane-juice. 
\e xs KAKUHA, s, uA sandpiper. 


as =KAKH, s. m@.—A piece of straw or grass, rubbish. 


“Kakhaa bhé ghuldmda dosti” = “The love of slaves is 
like fire in straw.”— Proverb. 


“Ghar lakh dé, béhar kakh dd!”=*“ At home worth a 
lakh, abroad worth a straw !”-—Proverg, 


eds KALASH, ADJ.—Poor, distressed. Arabic « kalash,”’ 
short, little. 


Ws KULABBA, ADJ.— Useless, worthless, bad—opposed to 
“sulabba.” 


* Kulabbf shai dé kulabb4 mul”? = « A worthless thing 
fetches a bad price.”— Proverb, 


gels KALATHUN, s, u.—The day before yesterday. 
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ys KALAR, s. Mi—1. The saline efflorescence on clay, 

land impregnated with*salt. 

“ Kalar vairf kandh da, belid ; 

“* Machhé dé vair{ j4l.’= 

© Kalar is the enemy of the wall, friend; 

“The net is the enemy of fish.”—Story of Sahiba and 
Mirza. - 

2. Manure. 


gel KALARACHHI, ) 8, r.—Good land intpregnated 
eels KALARASHI, i with salt, 


“ Kalardshi bhuen rahaén té hdsil mitti chéén 1”? = «If 
you cultivate kalardsh{ land, the only crop will be 
clay !’— Proverb. 


x8 KALVATR, 5. uw. 


2398 KALVATRI, «, x} A handsaw. 


(Ws KALHA, aps.—Alone. Panjdbi “kalldé”; Hindi 
“akeld.” 


“ Khawe galld, marfje kalh4”== “ A man eats (é.e., enjoys 
himself) in company, but he dies alone.” —- Proverb. 


\Js KULHA, s. mw.—That part of a bullock’s hump on 
which the yoke presses, 


y)S KULAHAR, 8. u.—The time of day shortly before 
noon. 


<320S KALHOTI, s. v.—An earthen cylinder from five to 
six feet high used for storing grain, 


Cy ‘90S KALHOKA, ADJ.—Of yesterday, from “kalh,” yes- 
terday. Sindhi “ kalhoko,” 
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oS KUMMAN, s, m. : 
por KUMMIN, s. ¥. | A turtle, a tortoise. 


“ Zat di kummin te Khwdjd Khizar de potri!” = “ By 
caste a turtle, and she pretends to be grand-daughter 
of Khw4ja Khizar !”— Proverb. 


US KAMAND, s. M.—Sugareane, 


oh KAMAWAN, v. A.—To work. Present participle : 
KAMANDA ; Future: KAMASAN; Past participle : 
KAMATTA, 


* Kachf ran kach kamdwe, 
“Yar kin khart hath n4l badhawe.”= 


“A silly woman works sillily ; 
‘Standing with her own hands she causes her lover to be 
caught.”’-—Story of Sahiba and Mirza, 


ops KUMAWAN, v. x.—'To wither. Present particia 
ple: KUMANDA ; Future : KUMASAN; Past partici- 
ple: wumA4na. Sindhi “ kumdijanu,” with past 
participle “kumdno”; Hindi “kumldné.” 


“ Béjhon séindn kaun dévé péni valhidn kuménidn P= 
“Except their husbands, who can give water to 
these faded creepers P”—Song. 


dus KAMAND, 8. M.—A rope by which date-pickers 
climb the palm-trees. It passes round the tree, 
and under the seat of the picker. 


oS KAN, vPosrrosrrioy.—To, up to. Sindhi “kane,” 
which Trumpp derives from Sanskrit Fu, edge 
(ofa vessel). Sindhi “kano,” rim, border ; Panj- 
ébi “kann{,” border, margin. “Kan” is used 
- with the formative of the word it governs. 
“Mai kan dwin, néh manin Khudé dé! ’=“In God’s 
name come to me | ”— Song. 
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jus KANAL, 8. F.—A square measure of land equal to 
half arood. (Fora table of local square measures 
see SARsHAHI.) 


Jus KUNAL, . i 
dis KUNAL, \ s. F.—A large shallow earthen vessel. 


oes KINI HAR, s. u.—The spike or beard of wheat and 
barley. 


KINJHARI KANAK.—Bearded wheat. 
Ropf KANAK.—Bald or beardless wheat. 


oles KANJI HAN, aps.—Late, out of time—opposed 
to ‘*jethd,” early, in good time, g. v. 


wes KANJI, s.r.—A ceremony of congratulation per- 
formed by Hindus in the sixth or seventh month 
of pregnancy. The husband and wife distribute 
sweetmeats and food to their friends, and the 
parents of the wife send her clothes. 


3.S KAND, s. F.—The back. Sindhi “kandi.” 


“Kand pichhon padshdhén de gile thindin”== It is 
behind their backs that complaints of kings are 
made,” —Proverd. 


3s KIND, s. M.—A young wild-pig. | 


1S KANDA, 8. 4.—1, literally a thorn; 2, tree (pro- _ 
sopis spicigera) ; also called “ jand.” 


sis KANDH, 8. r.—A wall. 


weS KUNDI, s. r.—A wooden pitchfork. 
“SS KING, s. F.—The bow of a musical instrument. 
Arabic “ nékhnah,” ; 
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“King vaji t& rag bujhd ” = “ When the bow strikes, the 
tune is recognised.”—Proverb, 


ages KANGHI, s. v.—1, literally a comb; 2, a fish of 
the perch family (ambassis baculis). 


3S KUNWAR, s. F.—A bride. 
“ Ghot kunwér rdztf ; 
Chi karesf mullin kdzf ??== 


“Tf the bridegroom and bride be willing, 
“ What ean mulldi or kdzi do ?”— Proverb. 


IyS KANORA, 8. m.—The rope that runs from the axle 
(“ bhurjal ”) of the horizontal wheel (“ chakal’) 
of a Persian-wheel to the bullock-yoke (“ panjalf ”) 
and which prevents the bullocks from breaking 
out of the circle in which they move. 


oS KANUN, posrrosrrion—From. Sindhi “ kanon ” 


and “ kandn.” 

“Dhirin jthin putr kantn dhi changi hé”"= "A 
daughter is better than a daughterlike son.” — 
Proverb. 


V yeaS KANERA, s. m.—Literally a mat-weaver, but 
KANERAS now do weaving of every kind, and also 
cultivate land. 


Uys KOTHA, s. M.—A building with walls of mud or 
bricks and a flat roof. It is one of the three forms 
of dwelling-houses in use; the others are “ sélh” 
and “ garird,” q. 2. 

* Kothewdle man karendin garfrewalen d4& vi Allah’? == 
“Those who live in houses are proud; but there is 
a God even of those who live in huts,”’—~Proverd, 
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yess KOJHA, avs.—Ugly. - Sindhi “ kojho.” 

“ Kojhi kamli hén baéndi tedi. kam dwén khwdh né4 
a4win” = “ Though ugly and mad, I am thy slave, 
whether I be useful or not.”—Song. 

3,6 KUR, s. u.—A lie. 
Kér MARA and Kip ALAwAN.—To lie. 


13,6 “KURA, 1,8. m—A liar, 

“ Sarkér vich andhdr: s4dh kitré, chor sachidr’’? = “ There 
is blindness on the Government: the virtuous is 
(considered) a liar, and the thief a true man.”— 
Proverb. 

2, apsJ.—False, untrue. 


15,63, KORUIA KIRARA, s. mu,—A chameleon 
(literally the leprous lizard). 


us KOS, 8. y.—An animal fit only for killing, from 
‘“‘kusan,” to be killed (used especially of goats). 
Sindhi “ kosi,” slaughter. 


Lys KOosA, s. M—I1, hot; 2, fever. Sindhi “ koso,” hot, 
VarE DA KoSA.—Intermittent fever. 


36,5 KOKIR, 8. F.—Dried “pili” berries (the “ pili” 
is the fruit of the j4l tree—salvadora oleoides). 


os KUKAN, v. n.—To cry out, to complain. Kix, a - 
ery, a complaint. 


AK KULA, aps.—Soft, gentle, easy. 
ydS KAULHAR, s. ¥.—The spoil bank of a canal. 


ws KUN,—The sign of the dative case. Hindi “ko” ; 
Sindhi “khe”; Panjabi “nin.” 
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“Syad te mull4n kin Khuda pédshdhf n4 dévé!” = “May 
God not give kingship to Syads and mulléns!”— 
Proverb. 


xuy8 KUNDR, s. ¥.—A water-plant, the bulrush (typha 
augustifolia). The leaves are used to make mats, 
baskets and string. The down on the head is 
cooked and eaten, and the head is steeped in oil 
and fired by boys as a plaything. 


wl»,s KOHAT, s. ¥—A camel’s hump.. Sindhi “kiha- 
thu.” 


eobayS KAVILI, s. r.—A small ant. 


ols KHABAN, v. A.—To tie a cloth or rope over the 
mouth and across the top of the head, especially to 
gag stolen cattle ; to tie up the jaws of a corpse. 


als KHATI, 8. F.—Digging, especially excavating or 
clearing a canal. From “khatan,” to dig. 


13US KHADA, 8. M.—The reservoir of a well into which 
the water falls from the “ nisdr.” 


wis KHADI, 8. ¥.—The chin. Sindhi “ kh4do.” 


Ibs KHARA, s.u.—1, 0 large basket made of reeds; 
2, part of the ceremonies (“sagan ”) ata wedding 
which are not part of the religious service. After 
the “nikéh,” or ritualistic part of the marriage, 
is over, the bridegroom with his best-man (*“4nhar” ) 
enters the bride’s house. The bridal pair are 
then seated on a “KHARA,” or basket, when the 
ceremonies described under Lawan, PHUL OHUNNAN 
and TIL VIHTRE are performed. 


bys KHARHA, s. w.—1, an indigo manufacturing 
ground: 2. a ecattle-road (sea Axuwipdi) 
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SUS KHAGAR, 8. r—A fish of the siluroid family 
(macrones cavasius). 


ahs KHALAN, v. A.—The same as “ Akhdlan,” g. 0. 


a KHANJ, s. F.—The rope by which the ox-yoke 
(panjali”) is secured to the driving-seat ( gddhi ”) 
of a Persian-wheel. 


otlS KIHANIN, s. r.—The abdomen. 


ods KHAWAN, v. A—To eat. Present participle: 
KHANDA ; Future: KuHASAN; Pust participle: 
KHADHA, . 
“ Uth changé mal : khate sondn te khave jal ’==“ A camel 
is good cattle: he earns gold and eats jdl.”— 
Proverb. 


aS KHIP,s. F.—A. shrub (orthanthera viminea). It is 
so inflammable that two pieces, if rubbed together, 
will ignite. ; 

ors KHAPAN, v. n.—To be spent, to be exhausted, 


aS KHAT, s. F.—An ornamented bed. The diminutive. 
“khatraé” is used for a plain bed, a common 
charpai. 
“Kasam hé maikin Rab df je mAndn Tahiti df khat !” = 
**God’s curse be on me if I enter Tahir’s bed !”— 
Story of Sahiba and Mirza. 


yes KHATATIR, s. p.—The common dock plant. 


yes KHATAR, aps.—An animal that will not allow 
itself to be milked easily. Sindhi “ khathara.’*. 


ot KHATAN, v. a.—l, to dig, to excavate ; 2, to earn. 
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“ Khad khatandé te pan pawandd ” = “ The digger of a 
hole, and his feet fall into it.’—Proverd : “The 
biter bit.” : 


“ Shomdn dé khatié géé kutte khé, na fatihah na dug” = 
“ Dogs ate up the miser’s earnings. No one gave 
them a prayer or a blessing.” — Proverb. 


ggeeS KHAJI, 8. r.—A date-palm (phoenix dactylifera), 
Hindi “khajdr”’; Sanskrit age. Every part 
ofa date-tree is of use and has a separate name 
(see Binps, Bunsri, Buérrs, BuverAn, Pans, 
Pinp, Tuaps, Tutus, Tors, Juat, CHARHA, 
Cuarf, Kuasf, Dane, Doxa, Srp, Kapsn, KuxK, 
Kamanp, Kuori, GAcua, GAxkAtT, GANDoRA,. Gosna, 
Gani and Barkuar), 


4S KHAD, s. ¥.—A hole in the ground. 


xS KHAR, s. M.—A tribe of Jats who trace their origin 
to the Kharals of Montgomery and Lahore. They 
account for the loss of L at the termination of their 
name asfollows. Once a party of Kharals who came 
from the Lahore Bar and encamped near Multan 
close to a sugarcane-field, cut the sugarcane and 
fed their cattle aid made huts with it. On the 
owners complaining to the Governor, the Kharals 
explained that they thought they were cutting reeds 
and did not know what sugarcane was. The Gov- 
ernor thereupon called them asses (‘khar” in 
Persian), which name their descendants bear ever 
since. 

yxS KAHAR, abs.—Giving milk (used of animals), from 
“ khir,” milk. 


348 KHARARA, 8. m.—A shopkeeper’s dayhook. Also 
called “surh.” Sindhi “ khararo”; Hindustani 
** yoznamcha,” j 
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oth eS KHARNIN, s. 7.—A fish of the carp family (barbus 
sarana). Also called “ popri.” Sindhi “ khanhan{.” 


1358 KHARORA, s. 1.—A well lined with wattles in- 
stead of masonry. 


Sem KHASIL, s. ¥.—Wheat and barley cut green for 
fodder. Persian ‘‘ khavid.” 


: 3USS KHAKHAR, s. r.—The jawbone. 


jS KIHAL,s. u.—A tribe of fishermen. They profess 
Muhammadanism, but eat alligators, turtles and 
tortoises, which they justify by a text of Imam 
Shéfi. Orthodox Muhammadans consider them 
unclean. They derive their name from “ kchara,” 
Sindhi for lion; Sanskrit #¥z. Perhaps Sans- 
krit #az or Had, a fisherman, is a more probable 
derivation. 


3 KHALA, s. u.—A shoe, but only used when beating 
with shoes is intended. 
 Panj khale, pag jhale. Séin pat rakhi!” = ‘TI received 
five blows of ashoe, but Ikepton my turban. The 
Lord preserved my honour |”—Proverb. 


Joh KHALWAR, s. ¥.—A measure of grain equal in 
weight to eight maunds, said to be derived from 
the Persian “ Kharbdr,” an ass-load. 


dé ‘ 
13) KHALVARA, ° 
i ie ; KH ees k } s. M.—A_ threshing-floor. 


oS KHIMAN, v. n.—To flash. Present participle: 
KuIMDA; Future: KHIMSAN; Past participle: 
Knimis. Verbal noun; KHIMIN, lightning. 
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ws KUHAN, v. a—To kill. Present participle : KUHENDS; 
Future : xunnsix ; Past participle: kurua. Sindhi 
“kuhanu,” with past participle “ kutho.” 


4ei¢S KHAMBH, 8. u.—A bird’s feather, 


beigS KHUNBH, s. M.—The fireplace over which washer- 
men steam clothes to prepare them for the wash. 

Sindhi “ khunbhi.” 
“Pathar khunbh karde ant kire d4 kur "==" You may 
steain stones, but the result will be vain.”— Proverb. 


alors KHANBHANT, 8S. F.—A sling. Panjabi “ kam- 
ani,” 


SeeueS KHANBHRA, 8.-m.—The fin of a fish. Sindhi 
“ khanbhro.” : 


wrrS KIHUNBUHI, s. r.—A mushroom. 


«tS ~KHANI, s. v.—A piece, a scrap. 
“Ghar df khanf bahar di séri” = ‘A serap at none is 
better than a whole loaf abroad. "— Proverb, 


oS KAU, 8. mu. me a well; 2 the land attactied toe yoll r 
8, well iprigation—opposed to “sit,” which nieans © 
irrigation from a river either by flood or canal. 


us KHOPA, s. u.—The blinkers worn*by bullecks when® 
working a well . 


* 3x5 KHORI, 5. An enolosure-the walls of which are” 
made of date branches, and within which dateg are 
dried. 


S KAHI, s.r.—A mattock. The handle ig ;** gan,” the 
blade * Kahi,” and the hole in which the handle is 
fixed “ pen.” 
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\sevS KHEJA, s. M.—Error, mistake. 
Kugsa KHAWAN.—To be mistaken. 


yo’ «KIER, s. ¥.—A herd of cows. “Mihag” is a-herd of 
buffalos. KHERIWAN, a cowherd. 


3nS KUHIR, s. m.—A fog, a mist. 


ot KITE, vosrrosrrion.—For the sake of, on account 
of. 


oles’ KEJIHAN, aps.—Of what kind? What like > 
Derived from the interrogative pronominal base 
“ke” and “jihdn,” like, as. Hindi “kaisé”; 
Sindhi “ kiharo.” 


Wf KEDA, ApJ.—How large? Derived from the inter- 
rogative pronominal base “ke” and “ vada,” large, 
great. Sindhi “ kedo.” 

gies KEDEN, apv.—Whither? In which direction ? 
Sindhi “ kede.” 

“ Keden git’ ghia piléundn ?’=" Where hast thou gone 
who caused me to drink ghi ?”—- Proverb, 

A fool who had put his finger in a hole and was bitten by 
a snake was made to drink ghias a cure. When 
he recovered he again put his finger in the hole, 
but the snake was not there. He made his lament 
in the above proverb. 


In},f KERHA, INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN.—Who? What? . 
Sindhi “ keri.” 
 Kerh{ jahon tan andé ? Kithdn ted4 girdn ?P 
“ Kain raje da tan betra, te das assdkiin nan?” = 
«“ From what place do you come ? Where is your village ? 


“Qf what raja are you the son? and tell us your name.” 
—Story of Sahiba and Mirza. 
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* Jutam joré dand.—Kerh4 ? kerha ? 

* Andaron suhdré, baharon phuldn da serhdé.”= 

“T yoked.a pair of oxen.—Which pair ? which ? 

“On the near side ‘ Beauty,’ on the off side ‘ Garland.’ ”— 
Song. . 


ur’ KES, s. u.—Triturated leaves of indigo used as a hair- 

dye. 

“Nilf te kapre méngwen; ddrhi kin lenden kes, 

“Taun jihen ghabréi ghanin assdde des.” = 

“Your grey mare and clothes are borrowed; you dye 
your beard. 

“There are many young men as good as you in my 
country.” —Story of Sahiba and Nirza. 


wes KEN, s. F.—An instrument for removing earth and 
levelling ground. It consists either of a board 
or a screen of wattles witha rake at the bottom 
andahandle. It is worked by a man holding the 
handle, and is dragged by a pair of bullocks, 
Panjabi “ kardh.” 
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“ 3 


—~ (Gaf) 


ys GABA, 8. M.) The calf of a cow while suckling. 
gS GAB, s. es Sindhi ‘ gabo.” 


(BO GATA, 8. M.—1, the nape of the neck ; 2,a staff for 
playing “ chhej,” g. v. 


lg iS GACIIA, Ss. M.—The cluster of leaves at the top of a 
date-palm. Inside the GAcHA is the terminal 
cabbage-like cluster of edible leaves called “ gari.” 


wolf GADHA, s. u.—The driving-beam of a sugar-press 
to which the bullocks are yoked. 


gonlS GADIL, s. r.—The long board on which the driver 
of a Persian-wheel sits, and to which the oxen are 
yoked. 
“ Kha téde di kof gédh{ ukdnh di. 
“ Visar na vaisim, Gdmana yar, tédi banh sirdndi !?= 
“ Your well has a driving-board of tamarisk wood. 


“Gdman love, I will not forget how your arm was my 
pillow.”—Song. 


ws GARI, s. r—A snare of horse-hair for catching 
birds. 


“Ishk téde di gal piyum gaéri” = “The snare of your ~ 
love has fallen on my neck.”’—Song. 


rs GAGHIR, s. F.—-A metal water-ewer in” use among 
Hindus. 


“Sir te gdghir, méde dhak te ghard. 
“ Raham na 4yo, Gaiman yar, kerhe vele d4 khard.”=—= 
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“A gaghir on my head and a gharé on my hip. 
“Gdéman love, have you no pity? What a time I have 
been waiting !”—Song. 


as GALH, s. r.—1. A word, a matter, talk: 

* Khar vi, janf, hik gélh akhdin. 

**Marin{ samjhende, RAnjho yar, sddidni dilin taen{.’—= 

“Stand, my friend, let me say a word to you. 

“May your advisers die, Rdnjho love, you have burnt 
my heart.” —Song. 

2, Abuse. 

“ Galhin dendet, ihé nahin changdf. 

“Tedi yari df, GAmand yar, changi rédhi main chai!" 

* You give abuse. ‘This is not right. 

“OF your love, friend Giman, I have reaped a good 
(ironically) crop !”—Song. 


We GALHA, aps.—Mad, foolish. 


“Gdlhé gdlh kare, sidndn’kids kare’ = “ The fool talks, 
and the wise thinks.” — Proverb. 


Wl GALHAR, 8. M.—A squirrel. Hindi “ gilahrf.” 


oS GANAN, s. m.—A string of three cords—red, green 
and yellow—which is bound by the mirdsi on the 
right wrist of the bridegroom at Muhammadan 
weddings to keep off jins. 


iS GANB, 
«5S GUB, 
« Ap na mande te gdnb tari dnde” = “ There is no room 


for himself, yet he shoves his potbelly in.’— 
Proverb, 


} 8. F.—A potbelly. 


oS GANHAN, s. M.—1, a jewel, an ornament; 2, a 
pledge, pawn, mortgage. 
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“ Génhen rakh te ganhen péwe. 

“Vade malik di ran saddwe.”= 

‘She pawns her property to wear jewels 

“That she may be called the wife of a great, malik.”— 
Proverb. ° : 

“Sir gdénhdn,” or pledging of the person to a creditor, is 
common. A debtor engages to work asa “ rdhak,” 
or farm-servant, for a creditor till the debt is 
liquidated. He receives only his diet; the other 
customary wages of farm-servants are credited to 
the debt. 


wi GANIN, s. r.—A string of colored cords or of goats’ 

hair, with large cowries attached, tied round the 
necks of horses, bullocks and donkeys as an orna- 
ment. 

“Gore dand gal ghatdn génidn. 

“ Kadhdn pothi, G4mana yar, charhié vanjan Jihdénidn.” =" 

“T will bind gaénfns on the red bullock’s neck. 

“J will train him for riding, Gdman love, and ride to 
Jihanidn.”—Song. 


4,15 GAVA, ADJ.—Relating to cows, from “ gan” or 
“edun,” a dow. 
GAvA MAu.—Property consisting of cows. 


ai GAH, s. M.—Treading out corn, from “ géhan,” to ° 
tread out corn, 
“ Gah gdhenden tatte vele tin, jénf. 
« Ap khush vasden, Gamand yér, dri jind nimdni."= 
“You are treading out corn in the heat, my friend. 
* You yourself live happy, Gdman love, having entangled 
my poor life.”— Song. 
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«eS GAP, 8. F.—A quagmire, a quicksand. “Panjabi 
oe GAPIN, “khubhan”; Sindhi “gapa,” “ gapini.” 


iS GAPAL, s. u.—A piece. 
Garte gnip (literally a piece-snatcher).—A greedy 
_ person. ; 


oe GAPAN, v. x.—To be bogged, to sink in a quicksand. 
Sindhi “ gapanu.” ; 


ws GAT, s. mi—A log of wood, especially (1) a log tied 
round an animal’s neck to prevent it from straying, 
(2) a log used for lining the interior of a well. 


Gat DA KHG.—A well lined with logs. 


wS GITA, s, u.—The ankle. 
“Gular ashnd te gite tuke’’ == “Make a friend of a pup 
and it will bite your ankle.”— Proverb. 
“Mut ran gitf di sat ; 
 Mard mare té sir df sat.” = 
“Tf a wife die it is like a blow on the ankle; 
“Tf a husband die it is likea blow on the head,”— 


Proverb, 
eles GATAK, 
ws GAKAT, 8. F.—A fruit-stone. 
xs GAKAR, 


a$ GITH, s. F.—A span from the thumb to the little 
finger. : 


\yaS GAT RA, 8. M.—A kind of bracelet. 


os GAJAN, v. wN.—To roar, to thunder. Sindhi 
6 entann + Winds & oging % + Sanskrit qa]. 
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ess GISH, s, F.—A yulture. Panjébi and Hindi “gidh”; 
Sindhi “ gijhi” ; Sanskrit a. 


cst GUIL, 8. ¥.—1, A fowl’s crop. Sindhi idem. 2. 
Matter from a boil. 


jogs GUIIRA, 8. M—An ecl-shaped fish which is very 
good cating (mastacemblus pancalus). 


WS GADA, } s. uw.—A he-ass. GADING, 8. F., a she- 
ores GADHUN, ass. 
“ Gadd chhor tanbele badhe, ghah dhoendi ghori !”==“ The 
_ass is tied in the stable; the mare fetches fodder 
for it!"—Prqverb. * Be ay 
ee Trdlet Kei ishdrat, gadé kin sota "=" A hint is enough 
for an Iréki horse, but a stick for a donkey.”’— 
Proverb. 


3S GADA, s. m.—An armful of grass, straw, wood, &c. 
Sindhi idem. . 


3,88 GIDARWAR, 8. u.—Wild cotton (literally jackal 
cotton). 
oe GADAN, v. 4.—1, te mix, as curds with water; 2, to 


plant, to sow. In the sense of to sow “ GApAN” is 
used in the north of the Multan province, and 
«yahdwan ” and “ réhan” in the south. 


ps GUDDY, s. u.—A fish of the snake-headed family 
(ophiocephalus punctatus). Itis very common, but — 
insipid eating. Hindustani and Panjabi “ garai.” 


eS GADWI, s. r.—A brass pot which in other parts ‘of 
India would be called a “Jofé.” In Multani lota’” 
is used only for an earthen pot on a Persian- 
wheel. : 
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«lS GARAP, s. r—Of anage to bear young (used of 
cattle). 


LS GURABA, s. u.—A tribe of Jats who were originally 
Rajputs. They claim to have aéquired their lands 
from Nawab Ghazi Khan to whom they presented a 
valuable horse. He gave them as much land as 
the horse could compass in a day and a night 
(eight pahars). 

«iis S GARDNALI, s. The amaltas tree (cathartocar- 
pus fistula). The seeds are used as a purgative. 


1358 GARIRA, s. M.—An arched hut made of grass or 
branches. See Situ and KoruA for an account 
of the dwelling-houses in use. 


Selys GURAHAL, s. ¥.—Tho house in which sugarcane. 
juice is boiled down into “ gur.” 


IRs GURHALA, s. w.—The person who boils sugarcane. 
juice down into “ gur.” 
GAS, \ 8. F.—A soil. It consists ‘of loam with a 
»$ GASAR, considerable admixture of sand, and is 
of a soft brown colour. ; 
ors GISNI, s. r.—The wrist. 

“ Pakar nd medi gisn{, yar, med4 vir jo dekhdé dnd hé ” 
==“Don’t seize my wrist, love, for my brother ig 
looking.” —Song. 

GUGHI, s. r.—A long-necked earthen vessel, a 
* surdbi,” 

“ Gughi pani dé ché turidn main sir te. 

“Sard dihardé, Gdmana yar, baith{ rahid main tir te,"== 

« Taking a gugh{ of water on my head, I went. _ 

* All day, Gdman love, I remained sitting at the ford.’ 
Song. 
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gS GALTANI,s. r.—1. The wood placed round the 
“ chuhf,” or hole in which the vertical wheel of a 
well revolves, to prevent clay and dirt getting into 
the wheel. Also called “tiléth{.” 2. The throat 
latch of a bridle. 


3S =GULAR, s. m.—A puppy. 


“Chor kutti d& gular chor” The pup of a thievish 
pitch is a thief.”’—Proverd. 


38 GULI,s.¥.—Asmall thick cake. Also called “ gogt.” 
“Nén kuyam dé, gulidn tabar da!”—=“ He said the cakes 
were for his daughter-in-law’s father, but they 

were really for his own family !”—Proverd. 


aS GALET, s. r.—A kind of lizard. If it touch the hand 
before a person makes butter, the yield will be 
abundant. 


ow GAN, s. M. —A handle (used of rakes, mattocks, &¢.). 


wom 


Sindhi “ gant. 


>sS GUNDR, s. u.—l, a fold, a crease in cloth ; 2, malice, 
spite. 
“Tédf dil vich gundr hé” =“ There is malice in your 
heart.” 


Yijun GUNDRALA, avs.—l, twisted, entangled; 2, 
malicious, spiteful. 


JxS GANDAL, s. x.—The stalk of a plant which has run 
to seed. Sindhi “ ganarti.” 


{ Jy dad GANDORA, s. M—Dates that are green and hard. 
(For dates in each stage of ripeness see Prnp.) 
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aS GANDH, 8. r.—(Literally a knot). A knot tied in 
the corner of: a garment in which money, &c., is 
secured, and which serves as a pocket. 


“Gandhon khdli, Rab de sawaélf |” = “ Empty pockets, and 
you come to petition God !”—Proverd used of the 
avarice of .shrine-keepers. 


(pS GANDHA,s. m.—An impervious dam—opposed to 
“chhadb,” a dam which raises the water-level 
but does not stop the flow completely. Sindhi 
“ gandho.” 


lpi&S GANGACHA, s. u.—A noise. 


useS GANESH, s. m.—The share of a commercial enter- 
prise, or of the harvest, which is given to the: 
brahmans. It is given from the harvest by 
both Muhammadans and Hindus. Like the 
“yastl arwah{,” or mulldn’s share, it is separated 
off first from the heap of grain before the division 
begins. The amount: depends on the liberality of 
the cultivator. Under Diwdn S4wan Mal canrsu 
was a State institution. In the case of indigo, 
after deducting the Government share, two and a 
half sérs were levied on every twenty-five maunds 
of the cultivator’s share. This cess was called 
“GANESH,” and was credited to Government, who 
paid the brahmans. If from an increase in the 
quantity of indigo the GANESH exceeded the amount 
of the stipends, the surplus was carried to the profit 
of Government, by whom likewise any deficiency 
was made good. 


pols GAWANDHU, 


a 8. M.—A neighbour. 
comsils Sane eee 
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“Ghuli wé ghul pef té dhandht. 

*Menhen téde, Gdmand yér, assakin dendd gawén- 
dhu.’= 

The wind is blowing. It is blowing strong. 

“Gdman love! my neighbour is making insinuations 
about you.’’—Song. 


ws, GOT, s. M.—Food for cattle consisting of straw and 
oilcake mixed. 


a,$ GOTH, s. m.—The shoulder-piece of a woman's 
* choli,” or boddice. 


gs GOJ, s. m.—An eel-shaped fish which is very good 
eating (mastacemblus armatus). 


ws GODI, s. r—Hoeing. Also called “ choki.” 
Gopi pevan.—To hoe. 


La, GOSHA, s. M.—A. cluster of flowers or fruit, especi- 
ally of dates. 


ore 8 GOKHUN, s. m.—1, a span from the thumb to 
the forefinger; 2, a small kind of snake. 


38,8 GOGRA, s.m.—A cotton pod. The husk is “ sdnglf,” 
the cotton with the seed “ phuti,” and the seed 
“ pewa.” 


838 GOGH, s. F—A small thick cake. Also called 
© uli.” 
 Gogi dp jogi "= A gogt is only enough for oneself.” — 
Proverb. 
o98 GOLAN, v. a.—To search, to look for. Sindhi 
“ golanu.” 
© Chaki dind vanjdy4 val val gole kil4 |”? = “ The oilman 
lost his bullock, and he steadily searches for the 
peg to which it was tied !”— Proverb. 
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oS GUNAN, s. «.—Straw of mung and mash. 


w3,§ GUNBAT, s. m.—A bullock’s hump, probably 
corrupted from the Persian “ gumbaz,” a dome. 


o#S,8 GONGLUN, s,u.—A turnip. Plural: Gonoten 
and GONGLIAN. : 


\ayS GOHA, 8. M.—Dry cow or buffalo dung. Fresh 
dung is “ phosi.” 
“‘Gohe chunda margid medé Dillf dd raja!” = “ He died 
picking cowdung. (His descendants say) ‘My 
(ancestor). was Raja of Delhi’ !”— Proverd, 


oyS GAVERAN, v. a.—To search for stolen property, 
Verbal nouns : GAVER, searching for stolen property, 
and GAVERG, a searcher for stolen property. 


oes GOIN, s. r.—The swamp stag (rucervus duvancellii), 
corrupted from the Persian 5,8. It is almost 
extinct in the Multan country, but used to be 
numerous on the banks of the Indus. 


BUS GHATA, 1. 8. M.—Injury, loss, deficiency. 
“ Bahn chaturaf te akl dé ghata ? — « Extreme sharpness 
shows a want of sense.”— Proverb, ; 


2. ADJ.—Thick, “close together, dense (used of trees, 
plants)—opposed to “chhidra,” thin, sparse, q. v. 


JMS GHAL, 8. F.—The land-revenue. 


“ Bar chéwan vele chang4 bhalé ghal bharan vele dord |= 
“At harvest-time quite well; at revenue-paying 
time deaf !”—Proverd. 


oS GHATAN, v. .—1, to throw, to place, to put; 2, 
in composition “ ¢HaTaNn” is used with the roots of 
other words as an intensitiye, as “mér ghatan,” 
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to kill; “hath ghatan,” to Isy hands on, to 
ravish. 

* Apndé mal satke, parae mél kin hath ghate”=“ Having 
squandered his own goods he lays hands on the 
goods of others.”—~Proverb. 


ws. GHATA, 8. M.—A ram (see ATA GHATA). 


wf GHURAT, 8s. M.—A_ handmill. Also called 
* chaki.’ The noise of a handmill is “ ghurkar.” 


Pye GHARAVANJ, s. F.—A stand for holding water- 
pots. 


o3 GHARAN, v. A.—To fashion, to make. Guirt, a 
carpenter. 
“Lote ghar na jine te manghidn dé ustad ’=“ He teach 
how to make manghis! why, he can’t even mould 
a well pot !”—Proverb. A “manghi” is a pot of 
superior close-grained earthenware, 


eS GHUSAN, v. x.—To err, to mistake. Present parti- 
ciple: GHUSDA; Future: GHUSSAN; Past parti- 
ciple: GHUTIA. 


* Aklon ghutf Domni surma pai nak |!” = “The Domni 
erred in her wits and put the surma on the nose!” 
—Proverb. 


0S GHUGH, s. u.—An owl. 
GHUGH ANDHARA.—Very dark (literally owl dark). 


oi GHULAN, v. x.—To blow (as the wind}. 
“Ghuld{ w4 ghul pef rerhi. 
“Ghuldi rahe, medé ydér pandhert.”"= 
The wind is blowing. It is blowing strong. 


“ May itcontinue blowing! My lover is on a journey.”— 
Song. 
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“ Ghuldi har kahen kin lagdi hé ”— “ The blowing (wind) 
touches every one.” —Proverd. 


oS GHUMAN, s. 4.—A wooden mallet used for stirring 
sugareane-juice while boiling. | 


S$ GHAND, s. M.—An iron bell which is hung round 
the necks of buffalos and cows. 


ot GHINAN, v. a—To take, to receive. Present parti 
ciple: GHINDA ; Future: GHINSAN ; Past participle : 
GHIDHA. 


«by$ GHOT, s. m.—A bridegroom. 


“Zor n&l ghot di bid thivan thid ?’? = “Must you make 
yourself out by force to be the bridegroom’s 
aunt ?’—Proverd. 


“Né sad vich nd puchh vich, main ghot di bié!’= 
“Neither invited nor consulted, and I aunt to the 
bridegroom !”—Proverd, 


28y5 GHOGHU, s. m.—A small fish of the siluride family 
(callichrous bimaculatus). It is very common in 
the rivers and dhands, and is good eating, 


IynnS GAHERA, s. u.—The driver of bullocks treading out 
corn in the threshing-floor, from “gahan,” to 
tread out corn. 


oS GHILAN, v. a.—To drag along the ground, 


tS GITf, 8. F.—A cake of indigo. 
Gitf BADHAN.—To make indigo into cakes, 


os Givi, Avs,—Subservient, cowardly, 
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\»$ GERA, s.m. 7A dove. The female is more com- 
wsyS GERI, s. ¥. } monly called “ tuitin.” 


us GES, s. ¥.—A female kid from the time she leaves 
off suckling till fit to bear young. 


JeS GIHAL, s. r.—1, dragging, the mark of dragging; 
2, a broad flat log dragged over ploughed land 
to break the clods. It is used in light soils where 
the clods are soft. In stiff soils the roller called 
‘malhd ” or * merhd” is used. 
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JS (Lém) 


oY LAPAN, v. a.—To cut the ears of jawdr, b4jhr4, and 

those tall crops the straw of which is not taken to 
the threshing-floor. Present participle : LAPENDS ; 
Future: Lapiskx ; Past participle : LArtA. 

“Fajar dé, vele giydn l4pan jawar kin. 

« Ap nd dydn, path dité kuawar kiin.’= 

In the morning I went to cut the jawar. 

“You did not come yourself. You sent the girl.”—Song. 


Wy LATHA, ADJ.—Kept, preserved, guarded. 


39 LAR, 8. M.—A tribe of Jats who originally came from 
Sindh. They are addressed by the title of « jam,” 
which marks their Sindhi origin. 


'59 LARA, 8. M.—The tongue of a bell, a drumstick— 
hence by metaphor -a noisy talkative person, a 
notorious person. 


3s) LAKAR, s. 7.—Firewood. « Lixar ” ig the plural of 
“lakar,” a stick. 


ss LAGDAR, 8. M—One in pursuit of a thing, a 
seeker, a purchaser; a general name for the Kam- 
mis, or artisans who supply the wants of the agri- 
cultural classes. 

“ Barhdn kharbuzé, térhén Mgddr!” = « Pwelve melons, 
and thirteon purchasers !”—Proverd, 


old LANAN, s. m.—A_ salsolaceous plant (caroxylon 
foctidum). Itis good fodder for camels, and in 
some places “ sajji’’ is made from it. 
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“ZL énén lénén mundh savé t6 munh kumdnd » = «The 
root of the l4n4n is always green, but in appearance 
it is withered.” —Proverb.” 


Resp) LANGI, s. r.—Green branches of “ kikar,” “ber” or 
“jand ” trees cut as fodder for goats. Also called’ 
“lung.” 


ay LANH, s. r.—A rope (especially belonging to a boat). 
Plural : vAWan, 
«Thél, muhdndn, béri kin té lisp ghin lahdén =“ Boat- 
man, shove off the boat and cut the ropes.”-—Song. 


1,3 LAWAN, s. r.—That part of the Hindu ritual of 
marriage which consists of tying together the upper 
garments of the bride and bridegroom. It also 
forms part of Muhammadan marriages, but uncon- 
nected with the religious ceremony. The bride and 
bridegroom are seated ona basket, their clothes 
knotted together, and the knot is placed by a mirdsin 
seven times on the bridegroom’s and as often on 
the bride’s head, each time singing— 

« Aj taiktin phailri lawan ; 

“ Ghot pidré dé man bhawén.” = 

“ Now is your first ldwan : 

“May you please the heart of your dear bridegroom.” 

«Aj taikiia déjhri ldwén ” = “ Now is your second 

liwin”; and so on seven times. 

This and the many other customs practised at Muham- 

madan marriages are evidently relics of the time 
before the people were converted from Hinduism. 


LAWAN, 1. v. a.—To apply, to join, to attach. Hin. 


dustani “ lagdnd.” Present participle : LENDA ; 
Future: LESAN ; Past participle: LAYA. : 


os 
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BisaRA LAwan.—To plant out seedlings. 
Dinar Lawan.—To give a second ploughing. 
Pani Lawan.—To apply water to a field. 


2.. 8. FA row of forty sheaves in the reaping-field, 
From these the reaper takes one, called “144” or 
* lévi,” as his wages. 


oe LAWIN , 8. F.—The border of a petticoat. 


cea LAVI, s. —I, The wages of a reaper, by custom 

vs LAI, } fixed at one in every forty shcaves 
reaped. Much ingenuity is exercised by the reaper 
to appropriate a big sheaf for himsclf, so that his 
share is in reality more than one-fortieth, and ig 
now estimated to be onc-twentieth. The sheaf so 
kept is called the “dhdrwai,” de. the kept, the 
preserved, from “ dharan,” to place, to set. 2. The 
act of reaping corn. 


wh) LAHAN, Vv, A.—To bring down, to let down, 
os) LAHAWAN, \ to take off (clothes, &c.). Pre- 
sent participle: LAHiNDA; Future: LAHksAN; 
Past participle : LAwAYA, 
“Lah na chhalé, angil kar nd véhlf. 
“Téda assddé héwé Allah béli }?—= 
“Do not take off your rings. Make not your finger bare. 
“ May God protect both you and me ! "—Song. 
Pat di choli lahé ghatdi hal té 
“Taras nahin d4ndé bhald inbd4n lokdn dé dil té!’°—= 
“Taking off her silk boddice she threw it on the plough, 
“ Saying ‘ Indeed, no pity comes to the hearts of these 
people |? ’—Sona. 
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WJ LABANA, s. .—A tribe professing the Sikh reli- 
gion who appear to have been settled in the south- 
western Panjdb by Diwd4n SdAwan Mal. Those 
owning land hold deeds of grant from the Diwdn. 
Their principal occupation is rope-making. Some 
have become rich, and lend money and trade; a few 
cultivate land. Hindus do not associate with 
them for fear of the Muhammadans, who object to 
the LaninAs’ eating wild-pig. The original home 
of this tribe is in the Amritsar, Lahore and Jul- 
lundur divisions. A few only have settled in the 
south-western Panjab. There are more of them 
in the Muzaffargarh district than in all the other 
districts of the Multan and ‘Derajat divisions. 


3. LABAR, aps.—Lazy. 


ow LABKAN, vy. 4.—To lick. Present participle : 
LABKENDA ; Future: LABKESAN ; Past participle : 
LABKIA, 


or) LABHAN, v. y.—To be obtained, to be found. Pre. 
sent participle : LABHDA ; Future : LABHSAN ; Past 
participle : LABHIA and Lapnd. Sindhi “lab. 
hanu” ; past participle “adhd.” 


© ye LAPORAN, v. a.—To cut the ears of jawdr, béjhré, 

and the tall crops the straw of which is not taken 
to the threshing-floor, i. g. “ldpan,” g. v. Present 
participle : LAPURENDA ; Future : LAPURESAN ; Past 
participle : LAPORIA. 

“ Bajhri lapéran main gai, té agi milié chér ; 

“Jo kujh bhanus, sé kujh kitus ; nda akhid main hér.’= 

“T went to reap barley. On the way a rogue met me. 

“Whatever pleased him that he did. I said nothing 


more to him.” —JSong. <i 
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BySud LAT KHORA, s, @—A door-sill, Tho side- 
posts are “ darsdl.” «Lap KHORA”’ is derived 
from “lat,” 2 kick, and « khurdan,” to eat, to 
suffer, 


28 LATAR, 8. F.—Land on which a fertilising alluvial 
~ deposit has been laid by ariver. Also called “nfyén” 
and “atdli.” The alluvial deposit is « tba,” 
“mat” and ‘at.’ From the latter “atdli”? ig 
derived. 


o3 LATH, s. r.—An asle, the axle ofa Persian-wheel ; 
at one end it carries the chaklf,” or vertical wheel, 
and on the other the “ bair” or « dhindha,” ¢.e., the 
wheel which carries the earthen-pots: the axles 
or rollers of a sugar-press or of 9, cotton-cleaning 
machine. The upper axle is also called “ Idrhé,” 
q. v. : 


we LUJHAN, v. a—To provoke, to quarrel. Present 
perticiple: Lusups; Future: LUJHSAN; Past 
participle : wosnia. Verbal noun : LUJH, a 
quarrel. 


és) LICHH, s. r.—Rent paid by a’ cultivator to the owner 
of land. There are two kinds of rent in use— 
(1) that paid to the superior proprietor or zamindér 
and called “mukaddam{,” “hak zamindéri” or “mg. 
likAnd ” ; (2) that paid to the inferior proprietor or 
chakdér, and called “lichh” or “kastr” (see 
Kasir). “Licun” is used on the Indus, and 
“kasir” on the Chendb and in the Multan 
district. The amount of LICHH is almost in- 
variably fixed by custom at one-seventeenth or 
one-sixteenth of the « rahkam,” or tenant’s share, 
and hence is often known by the names of the rate 
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‘paid, viz., solhdn satarhdn” and “sdélh satdrh{,” 
i.é., sixteen sharesfor the tenant and the seventeenth 
for the landlord, and “ adhai-sérd-man,”’ é.¢e., 24 sérs 
in the maund, which equals one-sixteenth of a 
maund. Another kind of Licna is “ valwin lichh,”’ 
returned LicHH. When land is mortgaged to a. 
Muhammadan under the understanding that the 
mortgagee shall cultivate the land, in order to clear 
himself from the religious offence of taking 
interest for his money, he agrees to pay some 
small share of the produce, called  valwin,” 
or returned lichh, and “ khutf,” to the mortgagor. 
When land is mortgaged to a Hindu, and the 
mortgagor remains in cultivating possession, the 
share of the crop paid to the mortgagee as interest 
on the mortgage-money is usually fixed at the rate 
of LicHH prevailing in the neighbourhood. ence 
this share, really paid as interest, is called * Licua.”” 


eg! LICHHAIN, s. .—In Multan, in the Sangarh 
tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan, and in the north of 
Muzaffargarh, a cultivator who ploughs his land 
with borrowed bullocks and pays their owner half 
the “rahkdm,” or cultivator’s share. In the south 
of the Muzaffargarh district, the person who re- 
ceives the lichh, ¢.e., the proprietor. 


o LADAN, v.a, v. x.—To pack up, to load, and hence ; 
to depart, to goaway. When used in the sense of 
to load, “LApan” is conjugated as an active 
verb. Present participle: Lapinpi; Future : 
LAD£sAN; Past participle: wapta. When in 
the sense of to depart, it is conjugated as a 
neuter verb. Present participle: tapos ; Future + 
LADSAN ; Past participle ; LADIA. 
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o! LUDAN, v. x.—To be moved. Present participle: 
LUDDA; Future: LUDSAN ; Past participle : LUDIA. 


ool LUDAWAN, v. A—To move. Present participle : 
LUDENDA; Future: LupisAN; Past participle: 
LUDAYA. 


sy) LURI, s. r.—A strong winter wind. 


“ Ghuldf lurf kai ubhé dé varén 
“Tédé kéran, jaénidn, main phir 4yén bazdréa.”—= 


“The winter wind is blowing from the north. 
“Por your sake, my life, I have returned from the 
bazar.” —Song. 


3 LAR, os. ere anything hanging—hence a 
ssi) LARI, 8. &. branch, the end of a rope or cloth. 


Ps! LORHAN, v. a.—To cause to move, to cause to 
flow, to sweep away (used ofa flood). Panjabi 
“rurhduné.” Present participle: LURHENDA; 
Future : LURHESAN ; Past participle : LURHAYA, 


go?!) LURHAN, v. x.—Tobeswept away (by a flood), to 
goto destruction. Panjabi “ rurhné.”” Present 
participle: LURHDA; Future: LURHSAN; Past par- 
ticiple : LURHIA. 
« Ap lurhdi vaindf té binhda kan matin déndi! "=" She 
herself is being swept away (i.e. is going to the 
bad), yet she gives advice to others !”’"— Proverb. 


J LISSA, aps.—Thin, weak, lazy. 
13y) LASURA, 8. u.—A tree (cordia myxa). 


wt LASSI, s. ¥.—Buttermilk. Also called chhé.” 
North-west of Muzaffargarh and in Jhang “ kassé.” 
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os! LUKAWAN, s. ¥.—To hide. Present participle : 
LUKENDA; Future: LUKGSAN; Past participle : 
LUKAYA. 

os LAKAYN, v. A.—To lick. Present participle: LAKENDA ; 
Future : vAKis4N ; Past participle : Lats. 

“ Andhf pihndi gaf té kutté lakéndé gaé 1” = “ The blind 
woman went on grinding flour, and the dogs went 
on licking it up !’—Proverb. 

o8 LUKAN, v. y.—To lie hidden. Present participle : 
LUEDA; Future : LUKSAN; Past participle: LUKIA, 


oJ LAMMAN, s. .—The south. 

“ Rénjhé lammén da kézi, 

“ Likbsi chithidu, dil thisf rdzi.”= 

“ Ranjho is kdz{ of the south. 

“ He will write me letters; my heart will be content.’”’— 
Song. 

“ Léli lammén té gai hé. ; 

“ Dardén dé déran, janf, assdkun dasi nd gai hé.”= 

“ My lady-love has gone to the south. 

“Friend! she did not tell a cure for my pains before 
she went.”—Song. 


som! LAMMEREO, i ADg.—Of or belonging to the south, 
gyn LAMMERU, of a southern direction. 


t. 4) LAMMOCHAR, s. m.—Belonging to the south, a 
3ey 

resident of the south. 
ow LIMBAN, v. 4.—To plaster. Hindustani “ lfpnd.” 


Present participle : LIMBENDA ; Future : LIMBESAN 5 
Past participle : LIMBIA and LirA, 


133 LUNDA, 1. s..—The money paid to a husband to 
divorce his wife. 2. aADs.—Tailless (of an animal 
or bird). 
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<%) LUNG, s. r.—Green branches of kikar, bér or jand 
trees cut as fodder for goats. Also called “« laéngf.” 


si&J_ LANGAH, s. u.—A tribe of agriculturists in the 
Multan and Muzaffargarh districts, They were 
originally an Afghan tribe who came to Multan 
from Sivi and Dhadhar for purposes of trade, and 
eventually settled at Rapri and the neigh. 
bourhood. In the confusion that followed the 
invasion of Tamerlane, Multan became independent 
of the throne of Delhi, and the inhabitants chose 
Qheikh Yusaf, Kuréshf, head of the shrine of 
Sheikh Bahduddin, as governor. In 1445 a.p., 
Rai Sahra, chief of the LanedAus, whose daughter 
had been married to Sheikh Yusaf, inttoduced an 
armed band of his tribesmen into the city by 
night, seized Sheikh Yusaf and sent him to Delhi, 
and proclaimed himself king with the title Sultén 
Kutabuddin. The kings of Multan belonging to 
the Langu tribe are as follows :— 


Sultén Kutabuddin w« =1445 to 1460. 
Sultéon Husain +. 1460 (Extent of reign 


‘not known. ) 
Sultén Firéz Shéh see i 
Sultén Mahmud 2.) Paves not known) 


Sultén Husain .. 1518 to 1526, 


The dynasty terminated with the capture of Multan, 
after a siege of more than a year, by Shah Hasan 
Arghin, governor of Sindh in 1526, For ten 
days the city was given up to plunder and mas. 
sacre, and most of the LANGAHS were slain. Sul. 
tén Husain was made prisoner and died shortly 
after. The Langan dynasty ruled Multan for 
eighty years, during which time the Biluchis 
succeeded in establishing themselves along the 
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Indus from Sitpir to Kot Karor. The Lancaus 
of Multan and Muzaffargarh are now very insignifi- 
cant cultivators. 


«sj LINGRI, s. r.—A rag. 

Lineri pirn.—The Rag Saint, ze. the tree on which 
passers-by or pilgrims hang rags torn off their 
clothes. A similar practice may be observed in 
Ireland at holy wells. 


oo) LANGHAN, v. x.—To cross over. Present parti- 
ciple: LANGHDA; Future: LANGHSAN; Fyst parti- 
ciple: LANGHIA. Verbal noun: LANGHA, @ cross- 
ing-place, a ford. 

« Pdr di kandhi phiki kharén sandéri 

“Langh nahin anda, jani, kité jind pidri!” = 

“On the further bank you stand, having inflated your 
leather-buoy. 

“Thou dost not cross, my friend. How precious you 
have made your life !”—Song. 


oe LINGI, s. r.—Time, turn, occasion. 


“ Dd lingi zidrat kit¢ci’”? = ‘* On two occasions you made a 
pilgrimage.” 3 


fa <) LUNGI, s. r.—1. A long scarf worn either as a 

turban, a scarf or a girdle. 

 Ranjhé yar gid pardés, 

© Manjh lungi, uté khés,”== 

* My lover Ranjhé has gone to a strange country, 

** With a lungi for a girdle and a khés over him.”—Song. 

2. The fee paid to a superior proprietor for sinking a 
well in his land. Also called “jhiri,” “ sarépd” 
and ‘‘pag.” In lands along river-banks where wells 
are not required, the fee for clearing the jungle 
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and bringing under cultivation the land of a su- 
perior proprietor is also called “tuner,” “ jhuyi,” 
&c. The person so engaging becomes proprietor 
of half the land attached to the well or half the 
land brought under cultivation. Such a contract 
is called “adhlépi’’ (see ZAMINDAR). 


1,) LAVA, 8. M., ADJ.—1, kind, description, sort; 2, young. 


«s,) LUT, s. r.—A light-ereen parasitical creeper that 
grows on the upper branches of trees. It is appa- 
rently without roots, and kills the tree to which it 
attaches itself. 


Lut vangiin vaindé chambardé ” = “ He clings like lit.” 


8} LOTA, s. M.—An earthen waterpot. Panjabi “tind.” 
In south-western Panjab “1674,” which in eastern 
Panjab and Hindustan means the well-known 
spherical brass pot used for cooking, drawing holding 
and drinking water, and bathing, has been appro- 
priated to mean the earthen pots of a Persian-wheel. 
The LopA of Hindustan is called “ gadwi” in south. 
western Panjab. : 


ole) LOI HWAN, ADJ.—Crooked, to one side, away from 
the direct road, circuitous, 


3) LOR, s. ¥.—Necessity, want. 


- 63) LORH, 8. u.—A flood, derived from the root of 
“lurhan,” to be swept away hr a flood. Panjabi 
* rorh.” 
\p3,} LORBA, 8. M.A fence, a hedge. 
“Andhi manjh irapé lérh4” = “ The blind buffalo leaps 
over ahedge.”— Riddle, Answer: A shoe. 
“ Parmat dé lérhi” == “The inland customs hedge.” 
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3>3) LORHU, s. m.—tThe iron roller of 9 “velna,” or 
cotton-cleaning machine. The cotton is passed 
between two rollers, the upper of which, called 
“ éRrut,” is of iron, and the lower (“lath”) of 
wood. 


yw} LORIJAN, v.n.—To be wanted. Present participle : 
LURINDA; Future: LuRisAN; Past participle: 
LORIA. 


1b, LIVANDA, 8. m.—A small round gourd (citrollus 
vulgaris—Stewart). Also called “ tindd.” 


yy) LAVIR,) 8. 7.—A rag, old and torn clothes. Plural : 
oe = LIR, } LAViRAN and LfRAR. 
“Pat dé bhéchan méd4 thiam lavirdn. 
“ A nahin dihda, vo Gdman ydr, méda hal fakirdn.” = 
“ My silk scarf has become rags. 
“© friend Gdman! you do not come and see my poor 
state.”—Song. 


oxy LAVERAN, v. a.—To dirty. Present participle : 
LAVARENDA; Future : LAVARESAN ; Past participle : 
LAVERIA. 


sd LIHAK, s. m.—A young camel under two years 
of age. 


g? LAHAN, v. X.--To come down, to descend, to set (as ‘ 
the sun), to arrive, to be obtained. Present parti. 
ciple: LAHNDA; Future: LAHsaN; Past parti- 
ciple: LATHA. 

“Ubhardén nd tatté lahndén kid taps{ ?” = “ How shall 
that which is not warm as the sun rises get hot 
as it sets ?’—Proverd, 
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“ Rukhi né lahnd{ té chiri kut kut khdndi !’= “ Dry 
bread cannot be obtained, yet she breaks and eats 
chart” (ie., bread with ghi and sugar) !—Proverb. 


Myead LAHNEWALA, 8. M.—Literally a taker—hence a 
ereditor. Derived from “lahn4,” an old form of 


“1éné.” (See Beames’ Comparative Grammar, I, 
268.) 


yd LIHU,s.r—A thistle. Young thistles are given to 
cattle for fodder. 


ved LAHUCHAN, v. x.—To wish, to favor. Present 

wey) LOCHAN, } participle: LAHUCHDA and 
LocuDa; Future: LAHUCHSAN and LocusaNn; Past 
participle: LAHUCHIA and LOCHIA, 


LAI, s. ¥.—Tamarisk (tamarix dioica). Panjabi 
“pilchi”; Hindustani “ jhau.” 


Pesy) LIARI, 8. .—A newly-born calf, 


(Ss LEKHA, s. m.—Account, reckoning, valuation (liter. 
ally a writing). 

“Karam dé lékhé kaun mitéwé ?” == “ Who can oblilerate | 
the writing of fate ?”— Proverb. 

“Lékhé né kar, nél shéhdéndé matén dévné dwigd” = “ Do 
not reckon accounts with bankers for fear you find 
yourself on the debit side.’—Proverd. 

“ Andha kutta wa té bhonké sdin dé lékhé shikér{!” = If 
his blind dog barks at the wind, in his master’s 
valuation he is a sporting dog !”——-Proverb, 


oo (Sd LEKHA MUKHE, 5. ¥.—A kind of usufructuary 
mortgage in use in Multan and the neighbouring 
districts. A debtor makes over his land to a 
creditor till the debt is paid, or, if the debtor retains 
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the cultivation, he agrees to pay the proprictor’s 
share to the creditor. In both cases the creditor 
charges the interest of the debt and expenses, such 
as payment of land-revenue, against the debtor, 
and credits him with the produce of the land or of 
the proprietor’s share. When no deed of mortgage 
has been executed nor mutation of names in the 
revenue record effected, or where the creditor has 
not obtained a judicial decree giving him the 
position of LEKHA MUKH{ mortgagee, these trans- 
actions have been treated by the courts as merely 
arrangements for the liquidation of simple debts 
revocable at will by the debtor. But where the 
contract is supported by a mortgage-deed, mutation 
of names or a judicial decree, it has been treated as 
acomplete mortgage terminable only by discharge 
of the debt or by the consent of the parties 
concerned. In the settlements of the Multan 
division this mode of treating LEKHA MUKHi con- 
tracts has been approved by the Financial Com- 
missioner (Settlement Commissioner’s Circulars 
Nos. 2, dated 4th April, and 28, dated 18th July 
1876, and letter No. 125, dated 31st May 1876, to 


- Settlement Officer, Multan). In Ranja Mussamat 


Piari vy. Chela Ram (Panj4b Record, vol. IV of 
1869, p. 261) the Chief Court of the Panjéb ruled 
that, where the LEKHA MUKa{ mortgagee had been 
put into possession, and charged the interest of his 
debt against the mortgagor and credited him with 


. the proceeds of the land, the mortgagee was trustee 


for the mortgagor and was bound to account for 
his management of the property, and, on his 
failing to do so, the court was bound to -place 
the income at the highest possible figure and to 
presume everything against him, s 
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yl. MATAR, 8. ¥.—The ridge round a handmill which 


prevents the flour from being scattered. 


Jil. MATRA, s. u.—The large thick earthen vessel 


(“kunél”) in which boiled sugarcane-juice is 
cooled and made into lumps of “ gur.” 


yéla MATHAN, v. 4.—To plane wood. Present parti. 


we 


ciple: MATHENDA; Future ; MATHESAN; Past parti- 
ciple : MATUIA. 

MACHAHI,s. m.—A fisherman. Feminine; MACH- 
nani. A tribe whose occupation is fishing and 
weaving. In some parts they act as wood-cutters 
and render general services at weddings, &. The 
women act as midwives and bakeresses. 


p+ MARUM, s. ™.—An intimate, a familiar friend. 


Corrupted from, the Arabic pyse (mahram), an 
intimate, one who is admitted into the women’s 
apartments. 


© Mil gig mérum yér "== My intimate friend met me.”— 


gs 


3+ MARI, 8. ¥.—A lofty house of masonry. 
“ Mari té charh déndi héké; 
“Nazar éwim matdn yar paréké.”= 


* Mounting the marf she gives a shout, 
*« (Thinking) ‘ Perhaps my lover of last year may appear.’ ? 


—Song. 


st MAKHf, s. ¥.—Honey. 


Je MAL, s. “.—1, wealth, property; 2, land-reyenue 


exclusive of cesses; 3, cattle. 
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CHHALA MAL.—Goats, from “ chhéld,” a he-goat. 
Matta MAL.—Sheep, from “mal,” impurity of the 


blood, supposed to be caused by eating mutton. 


MAnsHA MAL.—Buffalos, from “ manjh,” a she-buffalo. 
Gava mau.—Cows, from “ gan,” a cow. 
Orwa MaL.—Camels, from “ uth,” a camel. 


In police and thief phraseology “sigi” or “sagwin ” 
mal means the identical property stolen, and ‘‘vadgi” 
or “vagwan” mal property given in compensation 
for the thing stolen. 


a MALH, s. F.—(Literally a necklace) The rope- 


frame which hangs over the “bdéir” (q.0.) of a 
Persian-wheel. It consists of two ropes between 
which cross-bars (“ arérién’”’) of wood like the rungs 
of a ladder are fixed. To the cross-bars the eartben 
pots are tied. 


JL MALHA, s. m.—A large wooden roller drawn by 


bullocks used for breaking the clods after plough- 
ing. Also called “ mérhé.” It is to be distinguish. 
ed from the “gihal,” which is a heavy beam 
dragged over ploughed and recently-sown land to 
smoothen it. , 


wd MALHAN, v. a—1. To fix cross-bars (‘aré. 


rién”) in the “méalh” (qg. 0.) of a Persian-wheel. 
Present participle : MALHENDA; Future: MALHE- 
san; Past participle: mMauuia. 2. To work a 
*malhd,” or roller. ‘“ Aréran” is also used for 
fixing cross-bars in a “ mélh.” 


o MAN, s. m.—Pride. 
* Barkat dé mén kandén maikan dé zdl4n parniénhén |? = 


Tn the pride of their wealth they married two 
wives to me !”—Story of the Four Fools. 
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gil MANJHA, avs.—Of or belonging to a buffalo, 
’ from “ manjh,” a buffalo. 
MAngué Kuin.—Buffalo’s milk. 
MANgHA mAu.—Property consisting of buffalos. 


Si MANGAR, 8. u.—A tall and large-hodied dog. 


el. MANGH, s. r—A red dye (“sindir”’) with which 
women colour the parting in their hair. In Hin- 
dustani and Panjabi “méng” means the parting 
of the hair; in Multani “ s{ndh.” 


sl MANH, s.r—1. Theeleventh month of the Hindus 
from the middle of January to the middle of 
February. Also called “ Mahmah.” 


“Jé vasé Phagan Ménhén tén ann nd mdvé ghéhén ; 

“Jé vasé Phagan Chetr tai ann nd m4vé khétr.”= 

“Tf it rains in Phagan and Manh (i.e., from the middle 
of January to the middle of March) the grain will 
not find room in the straw ; 

“If it rains in Phagan and Chetr (é.e., from the middle 
of February tg the middle of April) the grain will 
not find room in the field.”—Proverd, 


2. A pulse (phaseolus radiatus). Hindustani “ urad” ; 
Persian “ mash.” 

“Manh nél mirchén; sas kanin chéri!”=:" Give me 
chillies in exchange for my pulse. I have stolen it 
from my mother-in-law.” — Proverb. 


wy MAWAN, v. x.—To be contained in. Hindustani 
“saménd.” Present participle : MANDA 3 Future > 

MASAN ; Past participle : MANA. 
“Chih4 n&é m4wé khad té kuchhar badhé chhaj {= 
‘There wasn’t room for the mouse in his hole, and 
he has tied a winnowing-basket under his foreleg |’? 
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Proverb used of persons who make difficult things 
more difficult unnecessarily. (See examples under 
Manu, the month.) 


we MAT,s. F.—Advice, counsel, opinion. : 

“au sidnéa di hiké mat, “‘gahlén di apo apni wo A 
hundred wise men have the same opinion, but fools 
have every one his own.”-—Proverd. 


om MATAN, \ cons.—Be it not that, lest, perhaps. 
fs MATAN, Constructed with the potential. 

© Matan khaléa di mar vi divéin ’=“ Lest I even cause 
to be given to you a shoebeating.” 

“ S4vi talbt uté totd chdé. 

«Nani uddrin; matin kdsid héwé.” = 

“Qn the green talhi tree a parrot is talking. 

“Do not make it fly away : perhaps it is a messenger.”=—~ 
Song. 


yee MATRAPA, g: M.--Step-mdtherhood, the condition 
of a step-mother. From “ matrés,” step-mother, 
and * pa,” condition, status. 
“ Matrapd sat jhugé saréndé ” == Step-motherhood des. 
. troys (literally burns) seven (4.¢., innumerable) 
homes.” — Proverb. 


ei MATRET, s..7.—A step-mother. Bhe is the “ Injusta 
Woverca” in Multani as in all other languages. 
«Matréi Allah nd anéi han sarak{. 
“Jadén kahen kan 4ndé dékhé tadén dévé tiki "= 
«May God not bring you a step-mother a heartburner, 
«Who only gives you food when she sees some one 
coming |” ; 


\ posTPOSTTION.— Without. 
Fae a MUTON 7 i 
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*Zal mutén kéf jhugé ?’—= “Is it a home at all without 
a wife ?” 


a. MAT, s.7.—1, The sediment in suspension in the 

water of rivers. Also called “at” and “ubd.” 
It is very fertilizing, and, when deposited on land, 
its effect is said to last fiye years. The sediment of 
the Chendb is considered much more fertilizing 
than that of the Indus, hence the popular dinates 

* Daryd4 Chindth kala lévé té sind dévé; 

“ Darya Sindh sénd lévé té kaldi dévé.” = 


“The river Chendb takes away tin and gives gold; 
‘The river Indus takes away gold and gives tin.” : 
Land on which the fertilizing sediment is deposited 
is “nivén,” “latar” and “atdli.” 


2, A large earthen vessel with a narrow mouth. From 
“mar” is formed a number of diminutives— 
MATI, MATORA, MATCRI, MATKA and MaTKi, each of 
which is an earthen vessel of a shape well known 
' to:thé natives of the country but for which Eng- 
lish has-nd equivalent. 

3. 8. M—An earat, Gladstone (Biluchi Manual, p. 23) 
gives “Map” as a Biluchi word. 

“Apné mat nd jdné kahin kun! = “ She considered no 
one equal to herself !”—Svory of Sassi and Punndi. 


Maré May.—Equally matched. A phrase much used in 
wrestling. 


ot MATAR, 8. 1t.—Peas (pisum sativum). Peas are 
grown both for grain and fodder in land irrigated 
by the annual rising of the rivers. The grain is 


used for “dal,” and is also ground into flour for 
bread. 
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wit. MUTAK,s.u.—A bridegroom’s crown ata Hindu 

wedding ; it is of tinsel or paper. 
“Gadah sawdrf té khalén d4 mutak!”= “An ass to 
ride on, and a bridal crown of shoes! ’—Proverb. 


au MUTH, s. r.—A handful—fence an instalment of a 
debt or of land-revenue. 


\yee MATHA, ADJ.—Slow, lazy ; also blunt (as a knife). 


Wee MUTHIRA, } 8. M.—The handle of a plough. It is 

\ye MUTHA, a small piece of wood fastened at 
right-angles to the “chauri,” or upright stick which 
stands in the ploughshare. Derived from “ muth,” 
a handful. 


e- MIS, 8. F—Brain, marrow. Sindhi “ miji ” and 
“miji” ; Sanskrit wir. 


t¢ MUJ, s. m.—Agreement, concord, peace. 
“ Apat vich muj badhé’’ = ‘Make peace among your- 
selves.” 


\yne MUI RA, s. M.—Obeisance, salutation. 
“Kukir nai di mujré mukaddam da!”== ‘The hen be- 
longed to the barber, but the headman got saluted 
for it !”—Proverb used about the camp of officials. 


Ieee MUJERA, s. M.—A tenant, corrupted from the . 
Arabic 215+ (muzaria), , 


jos» MUBASSIL, s. 1.—Under- former Governments, 
when the revenue was paid in kind, ficld-watchmen, 
called “ muHASSIL” or “kardwd4,” were appointed 
during the ripening and harvesting of the crop until _ 
it was divided. A share, called “munassmut,” at 


qghase 
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the rate of about half a sér in the maund, was de- 
ducted from the total crop to remunerate the 
MuHassits, Diwdn Sdwan Mal used to take the 
whole amount, credit half to himself and pay the 
other, half to MUHASSILs. Muwassizs are still 
appointed by proprietors of land to look after the 
crops grown by tenants andto prevent pilfering. 
They attach earthen seals (* thap4”) to the heap 
of grain after it is threshed until divided, and to the 
heaps of each shareholder until removed. 


MUHASSILI, s. ¥.—The office, duty, pay of a 
‘*muhassil,” q. v. 


“Chiné d{ muhassilf té nisrf d& sharbat !” = “What! 


dyes 


sharbat of sugar for watching china” (a crop of 
little value) !—Proverd. 


MAHSUL, s. m—The Government share of 
agricultural produce. Under former Governments 
it was well-defined and was known by this name. 
The share varied from one-eighth to half of the 
crop, and was either taken before or efter 
deducting the pay of the village servants; but 
in this respect the practice varied according to 
local circumstances and considerations of policy, 
The maus¢u is still invariably separated off where a 
tenant cultivates, and is always taken by the person 
—landlord or tenant—who pays the land-reyenue 
to Government. From the indolence of the owners 
or tenants, and the fear of a cash assessment, a 
class of persons have sprung up not connected with 
the land who receive the MAHSUL and pay the land. 
revenue, keeping thd profit or bearing the 
loss. A proprietor often authorizes a money-lender 
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to receive the manséz and pay the land-revenue ; or 
the lambardér often takes the Mansi from a pro- 
prietor who is a bad manager, pays the land-revenue 
from it, and keeps the balance. The person who 
receives the MaHS(¢L—landlord, tenant, or outsider— 
js called “mahsdl khér,” but the term is specially 
used of the class above described, who, not being 
landlord or tenant, speculate in the MAustL. 
In the Dera Ghazi Khan district the Biluch 
tumandars were, as a matter of policy, allowed to 
receive the Mansi and pay the land-revenue, 
keeping the profit for themselves. 


ox. MUD, 8. F.—Season, time. 
© yi sajan mud ral vasan di aé{te bambal chhoréi 


glee 


kanban” = “ Come, friend, the season of meeting 
has come. The reeds have put forth blossoms.” 
—Song. 


MADHANT, s.r.—A churning-staff for making 
putter or churning indigo. : 


dy. MARLAT, 58. m.—A measure of land containing 


301 square yards and equal to a square pole. The 
local scale of measurement is— 


- 1 linear karam = 53 linéar feet 


“| karam square = lsarshai= 5} sq. yds. 
9 sarshais = 1marlah= 303 ,, ==158q. pole 
20 marlahs = lkanal = 605  ,,. =} rood 
Akenals © = Lbigha 2,420 ,, ==} acre 


“Manla” is used by the: uneducated for “ MARLAH.” 


‘ 


399  MAROR, 5. ¥.—A slight fever {literally writhing). 


In Hindustani “maror” means a pain in the 
stomach. 
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Mwy. MARHAK, s. ¥.—The hip. 


“ Morhaékén té hath rakhkar uthdé ’==“ Putting his hands 
on his hips he rises.” 


o> MIRHUN, s. uA wild-pig. In Sindhi “ mir. 
hin” means a wild beast in general. 


uw} MURAS 


or s. M.—A man, a husband. 
yes MUNAS, 


“Ndni muras kité dohtrén kin chatti pef!” — The 
grandmother has married a husband; the grand- 


sons pay the penalty” (i¢., they thaye to support 
them both) !— Proverb. 


ve MAS,s. F—1, ink; 2, the first beard of a young 
man. Sanskrit afe; Sindhi mast”; Hindi“ masi” 
and “mas{.” Maswani, an inkstand. 
“ Sengi kantin puchhé sengf teddé kéjihan yar hé ? 
“Vingré chiiné mas lahndf né] hé.”= 
“Qne companion asks another—What is your lover 


like ? 
Answer.— He has curly hair, and his first beard is just 
coming.” —Song. 


u~ MIS, 3 u—A general name which includes the 
following crops :—peas, gram, moth, mung, mésh, 
‘and mohri or masfr. 


\.. MISSA, ans. of foregoing.—Of or belonging to tho 
crops specified ; as, “miss4 bhin,” straw of those 
crops—opposed to “ bagg& bhdn,” straw of wheat 
or barley; “ missd ann,” grain of the crops above. 
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«s~* MISSI, s. r—The female of the black partridge. 
The male is simply called ‘ mushki titar,” the dark 
partridge. 


cas hws MASAT, s. uA child of a mother’s sister. 
“ Masat’’? is used both for masculine and femi- 
nine. 


2S ne MUSAG, 8. M.—A small stick used for cleaning 
the lips, teeth and gums. Corrupted from the 
Arabic 23\,we (miswak). 


-g~ MUSAN, v. x.—To be unlucky, to be injured, to 

be hurt, ruined, &c. Present participle: MUSDA; 
Future: mussin ; Past participle: muTus, Sindhi 
“musanu ”; past participle “ muthé.” 

“ Dhobi dé ghar pid chér, 

Uh na muthd, té muthé hér.”—= 

“A thief got into the washerman’s house; 

‘The washerman was not injured, but others were” (i.¢., 
those whose clothes were with him) !-—Proverd. 


“Visdkh Jéth yutha Sawan Badr4 muth4* = “If it rain 
in Visékh and Jéth (é.¢., from the middle of April 
to the middle of June) it will be unlucky in SAwan 
Badré” (i.e., from the middle of July to the middle 
of September).—Proverd. (A wet spring makes a 
dry autumn.) 


3tgue MASITAR, 8. u.—One who attends the mosque 
regularly. From “masit,’’ Panjabi for mosque— 
hence a religious hypocrite, 


MASEN, a ; 
wi MASAEN, § ADV.—-With difficulty, 
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64 MARKA, s. w—An assembly, a crowd, a party. Cor- 
rupted fromthe Arabic «ja. (mérakah), a field 
of battle. Sindhi “ méyakd.” 


MUKADDAM, s. u.—1, literally aleader,*from ,338 
(kadam) ; 2, a superior proprietor ; 8, a village head- 
man. The class of persons who, in recognition of 
old proprietary right or of former connection with 
a village or tract of land as officials, farmers 
of revenue, or jagirdérs, are entitled to a small 
share of the produce. This tenure existed before 
Sikh times, but its position was first defined by 
Sdwan Mal. When he farmed the -revenues of 
the Multan province from Ranjit Singh, and saw 
that cultivation could not be restored or increased 
by the representatives of former governors, holy 
men, broken-down jagirddrs and loosely-connected 
tribes whom he found in possession of the lands, he 
encouraged strangers and Hindu capitalists to sink 
wells, dig canals and -oultivate the lands of the 
nominal owners, to whom he secured a share of the 
produce, usually half a sér in each maund 
by weight or a péf per path by measure. In some 
cases the old proprietors were strong enough to 
secure an institution-fee from strangers thus located : 
in their lands. In this way two distinct classes: 
of proprietors were formed—(1), the old possessors, 
known as mukaddams and zamindérs and in 

“modern official language “ mdlikén 41g” (su- 
perior proprietors) or talukddrs; (2) the loca- 
tees, called “ chakdérs” and now styled “ mélikén 
adné,” inferior proprietors—the former claiming 
to be owners of ail unappropriated land, and 
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entitled to a small share of the crop produced 
in appropriated land; the latter being full 
proprietors of the land in their possession, 
subject to payment of the share of the old 
possossors and not liable to eviction even on failure 
-to pay, and entitled to introduce tenants with- 
out reference to the former. Since annexation 
the fortunes of the mukaddams have varied: in 
some cases they have disappeared ; in others, 
especially where little unappropriated land was left, 
they have allowed their tenure to be absorbed into 
the lambardarship ; but in a considerable numbet of 
villages they still exist in full possession of their 
rights. The status is now called “ mukaddami,” 
“gamindar,” and “ ala malkiyat”’ ; the institution- 
fee “ jhiri,” “ sarépa » or “ sirpd,” “ pag,” and 
“lungi”; the share of the produce “hak mukad- 
dami,” “hak zamindéri ”* and “mélikdné,” but 


- more often the specific rate at which the share 


prevails is used instead of the generic word, as, 
odh-séra-man,” half a sér in the maund ; ‘ pai 
path,” one pdi in every path (i.¢., —)3 “ satén 
piwdn,” seven quarters (i.e., Rs, 1-12-0 on every 
Rs. 100 of land-revenue). 


MARAT, s. r—A gum. Plural: MARHAIYAR 
and MARHAEN. 


o* MUKAN, 8. F.—When a woman pays 4 visit of 


condolence to the female relations of a deceased 
person, she embraces them, and, with their arms 
round one snother, they make a lamentation. 
This action is called “MUKAN,” which, therefore, 
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is used generally for the visit itself. A visit 
of condolence paid by men is “ parch4wan,” which 
* means to entertain, to divert. 


ok+ MUKAWAN, \e A.—To finish, to bring to an 

oo MUKHAWAN, end, to pay what is due. 
Causative of “mukan,” v. n., to come to an end. 
Present participle: MuUxKinDA and mMUKMENDA; 
Puture; mMuKfsiN and MUKHiSiN; Past parti- 
ciple: MUKAYA and MUKHAYA, 


IX. MAKRA, 8. w.—A stick with a crook in it which 
passes through the “ kAnjan,” or beam of a Persian- 
wheel, and holds the axle of the “ chakal,” or hori- 
zontal lantern-whceel, in an upright position, 


ssi MAKRI, 8. ¥.—A locust. 


ow MUKAN, v. x.—To be done, to be finished. 
“Jam na muki té ndnf dé muhdndré!”= “ She has not 
finished being born, (yet they say) she is the 
image of her maternal grandmother !”— Proverb, 


wo MUKNAN, s, u.—A silk veil placed over the 
bridegroom’s forehead at Muhammadan marriages. 
It corresponds to the “ mutak ” of Hindus. Cor- , 
rupted from the Arabic “ makné,” a veil. 


1X. MAKORA, s, M.—A black gnt, 


e\- MUKH, 1. s. m.—The face. 
‘* Assén pardési bad kismat dndé. 
_“ Tédé mukh dé bukhé; kujh khas nahin vaindé,"! = 
“We are strangers, and are come in evil plight. 
- We are hungry for (a sight. of) your face. Weare not 
going to steal anything.”—Song. 
2. 8. ¥.—(1) the fist; (2)-a blow with the fist. 
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“ Shadi df bukh, 

Bert di dhup, 

“ Zamindar di chup, 

“ Matréi di mukh.” = 

“unger at a wedding, 

«(he heat of the sun in a boat, 

“he silence of zamindérs, . 

And a stepmother’s blows” (are all equal, é.¢., are all 
pad).— Proverb. 


owls. MAKHALNAN, s. u.—A fringe for horses’ heads 
to keep away flies. Derived from “ makhi,” a fly. 


sth MUKHI, 5. m.—Literally chief, principal. From 
Sanskrit ya (mukhya), Now restricted to mean 
the leading members of the Hindu trading popu- 
Jation in towns. 


“hb MAL, &. y.—Dirt, Hence “mald,” a boil, and 
« malai,” the state of impurity of the blood which 
produces boils, and the cream (7.¢., the scum) of 
milk. Sheep are called “mallé mal” because 
mutton is supposed to cause impurity of blood. 


wi. MILK, s. u.—1, property in land; 2, a soil witha 
deep layer of good rich friable clay on the surface 
and sand underlying it at a considerable depth. 
It is the most esteemed: crops of every kind 
grow well in it, and it requires less irrigation than 
other soils. : 


i. MULLAN , § M.—The person appointed to read 
prayers in the mosque, to perform marriages, to 
read prayers at funerals, and to recite the “ Bang ” 


oO 
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in the ear of newly-born infants. The muLLAN 
is appointed by the zamindér, and receives a share 
(“rasul arwaéhi ’’) of the crop at harvest, the amount 
of which is not fixed; also presents and food on 
domestic occurrences. He is not necessarily edu- 
cated. Where he is, he generally teaches the boys 
of the village. Munixs are represented as the 
incarnation of avarice. 

“ Mullaa, jf kuch khdsé ?—Ya, Bismillah ! 

“ Mullan, ji kuch désé ?—Nauz, Billah ! ’== 

“Mullén, will you eat something ?—In the name of 
God, I will! 

“Mullan, will you give away something ?—God preserve - 
me! I will not !”—Prorerd. 


je MUL, s. m.—Price, value. Sanskrit aa. 

“ Par df kandhf kof hukké dé phul hé. 

“Tédi bildnf sddi juti d4 mul hé,” == 

“On the farther bank is the top of a hukké. 

“ Your lady-love is the value of my shoe.”—Song. 

“Jain réjé di main vanri undé tin panré dé mul "= 
‘You are worth only the shoe-leather of the king 
whose bride I am.” —Sahiba and Mirza, . 


JL MALHALA, s. m—A bird, a shrike. Gladstone 
gives “gihanchh” as Biluchi for it. It is con. 
sidered a good omen to meet this bird when one 
is going on a journey or starting to accomplish 
any object. 

syle MALUK, avs.—Delicate, refined, tender. 

“Jat malik vasalén d4 ujdré” = “Though a jat become 
refined, there will be a great consumption of 
onions” (é.¢., he won’t give up eating onions).— 
Proverb. 
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« J4t malik trud rumal” = “Though a jat become refined, 
he will always use a grass mat for a pocket-hand- 
kerchief.”— Proverb. 


ode MALHAN, s. F.—An assembly for wrestling. 


oh MALL, s. F.—A scaleless fish (wallags attu). Panj- 
Abi and Hindustani “boalli.’ It is considered 
good eating. It is very voracious and not a cleanly 
feeder. 


yale MULER, s. ., s. F.—Mother’s brother’s child. 


ohne MIMHAR, s.M.—The water bailiff on an inunda- 
tion-canal. His duty is to look after the distribu. 
tion of the water while the canals are running. 
The word is said to be a corruption froni “ mirab,” 
Persian, meaning superintendent of waters, but 
educated people spell it like the Arabic jla- 
(mimér), a builder, an architect. 


o MAN, 1. s. M.—The mind, the heart. 


“Man harém{ hujjatén dhér” ==‘ When the heart is 
wicked, excuses are abundant.” —Proverb. 


2. s. F.—The spoil-bank of acanal. Also called “kaulhar.” 


o MUN, s.m.—A pillar, a post, the pillars of a well 
on which the kdnjan rests, the four posts which 
keep a sugarcane-press firm, the two uprights of 
a cotton-gin in which the rollers are fastened, and 
the uprights of a spinning-wheel. Diminutive is 
“munni,” the post in the middle of a threshing- 
floor to which the oxen treading fhe corn are tied 
and round which they move. 
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ge MUNG, s. ¥.—The sheath of the reed of the plant bité 
(saccharum sara). The reed is “ kdnda,” and 
the wavy leaves at the base “sar,” hence the 
plant itself'is often called by Europeans “ munj- 
kéné” and “sarkénd.” Mung is used for making 
ropes of every kind. 


lene MANIA, 8. x. } A charpd{, or bed for sleeping and 
eo MANJI,s. F. sitting on. 
“Budhé na maré na manji dévé” =“The old man 
will neither die nor give up his bed.”—Proverd. 


om MUNJAN, v. A—To send. Present participle : 
MUNIDA; Future: MUNISAN; Past participle : 
mora. Sindhi “ munjant.” 
“Aj taiktin sas saubri sadwa muté” = “To-day your 
mother-in-law and father-in-law bave sent for 
you.’—Story of the Three Fools. 


égie MANJH, 1. 8. y.—A female buffalo. The male is 

«“génh.” A male calf is “kata”; a female calf 
“kati” and “ vachhi.” “y 

9. s. M.—The middle of the body, a waistcloth. 

“ Ranjhé yar gid pardds. 

‘ Manjh lung{, uté khés.” = 

My lover Ranjho has gone to a strange country. 

«With a lungi on his middle and a khés over him.”— 
Song. 


de MANJI HLA, aps. of foregoing.—Of or belonging to 
the middle. Also used as a substantive meaning, a 


waistcloth. 
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ote MUNJHIJAN, v. n—To be sad, to be per- 


~ 


plexed. From “ mtnjh,” sadness. Present partie 
ciple: MUNJHINDA; Fature: mUNIWISAN; Past 
participle: MuNJHIA. Sindhi “ munjhanu.” 


isp MANCHHARI, s. m.—A fisherman. 


pow MANDR, 8s. mM.—A charm, an incantation. Sindhi 


“mantru” and ‘“mandru”; Sanskrit we (mantra), 


1xu.. MANDHRA, avs.—Of small stature. 


sdse MUNDH, 8. u.~The root, origin, beginning; the 


head of a canal; the root and lower part of a 
tree. 


_“Mundh dé fakir, pdndh d& amir” =“ A beggar at 


the head of a canal (is as good as) a nobleman at 
the tail.’—Proverd, 


Muwpusn is the ablative case used as an adverb, literally 


from the root, altogether, wholly ; almost always 
used in negative propositions. 


goths MUNDHI, s. ¥.—(Diminutive of foregoing.) The 


root and lower part of plants, the stump of a 
plant when the top has been cut off. In the 
plural “ mundhidn ” means the stalks of indigo or 
cotton left after the upper part has been cut 
off—hence a crop of indigo or cotton in the second 
year, because it has sprung from the stalks 
of the first year’s crop. A first year’s crop of 
indigo is “rép,” a second year’s ‘ mundhiné,” 
and ‘a third year’s “ trundhi.” “Mundh{mari” 
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(literally clearing the jungle) is the tenure of land 
which is acquired by clearing jungle and bringing 
the land under cultivation. ‘Under former Gov- 
ernments this generally conferred on the clearer 
the proprietary right in half the land cleared; but 
latterly it has been held to entitle him to a right 
of occupancy only. 

Munpamtin. —One who clears jungle and acquires the 
tenure of “ mundhimiri.” 


2S. MANG, } 8. F.—A betrothed woman. Ver- 
enki MANGENDSI, bal noun formed from “man- 
gan,” to ask. 
“ Pat di chéli ghat gédi sivén. 
“ Mangan diaen mang téd{ thivdn.” = 
* Placing a silk boddice on my knee I stitch it. 
“TI offer prayers that I may become thy betrothed.’— 


Song. 

“Apni mangénd{ kanin vi sharam karin” = “ Also 
behave modestly before your betrothed.”—Szory 
of the Four Fools. te 


wu. MUNG, 8. u.—A pulse (phaseolus mungo). It is 
grown as a hot- weather crop. 


oo MANGAN, v. n.—To ask, to beg, Present partici. 
ple: MANGDA; Future : MANGSAN; Past participle : 
maners, Verbal noun, MANGALG, a beggar, 

«“ Ap vadd mangdaé té buhé te darvésh !”== “ He wanders 
begging, and the beggar is at his gate !”— Proverb. 

“Maé mangé pihdwanf, té dhi pathar dalé !” = “The 
mother asks for her wages for grinding, while the 
daughter throws stones” (é.e., gives herself airs) !— 
Proverb. 
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US. MANGNAN 
rD) > 
Og. MANGEVA, |S %-—Betrothal. 
“Undé nél mangnén ché kitonhén” = They effected 
my betrothal with her.’—Story of the Four Fools. 


ySse MANGHIR, s. m.—The tenth Hindu month (from 
the middle of November to the middle of Decem- 
ber). The sowing of the rabi should be finished 
before this month—hence the proverb— 

“Manghir Poh rédhi kahfi man vich shédi?” = “Can 
there be any pleasure to the heart at sowings in 
Manghir and Poh (i.e., between 15th November 
and 15th January) ? 


WSs MANGENDA, s. u.—A betrothed man. 


wo MANAN, v. a.—To admit, to receive, to believe, 
to vow. Present participle: MANDA; Future: 
MANSAN ; Past participle : MANIA, 
“ Koi rassé kabél dé. 
‘* Ghat4é manium Syad Jalal da.”= 
“ A rope of date-fibre. 
“I vowed a sheep to Syad Jalal.”—Song. 


Vd MANDUWWA, 8s. M—A plant cultivated for 
Td. MANDUA, } fodder for horses. It pro. 


duces a small black grain (eleusive corocana— 
Stewart). 


oh MUNNAN, FRACTIONAL NUMBER.—One-quarter less. 
“MuNNAN” differs from “paundn,” which also 
means one-quarter less, by being used only with 
units, while “paunén” is used with the other 
numbers ; as, “‘munndn ser,” a quarter less than 


one sér; but “ paunén di ser,” a quarter less than 
two sérs. Sindhi “ mund.” 
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soite MANAUTI, s. F.—Acceptance ; security for a debt ; 
a vow, from ‘ manan.” 


ol MANHAN, s. «.—A raised platform for watching 
crops from. Hindustani “ machdén.” In the parts 
of the country which are submerged by the annual 
rising of the river, one or more MANHANS are 
erected outside every house, into which the people 
retire when washed out of their houses by the rising 
flood and on which they live night and day till it 
subsides. 

“Manhan té charhd pauridn kap ghindé” = “ Having 
mounted his manharhe cuts the ladder.” —Proverb. 


en MANHIN, s. r.—(Diminutive of foregoing.) A 
bench found in most houses. 


ww MUNUSARI, 8. r.—A blight that attacks the 
young leaves of the indigo plant. The leaves fall 
off as if burnt, and the growth of the plant is 
checked. No remedy is known for it. ‘ Munu- 
sari” is derived from ‘“muth,” the face, and 
“sari,” burning. 
ome MANIJAN, v. a.—To be appeased, to be recon- 
ciled—passive voice of “ manan,” to accept. Pre- 
sent participle: MANINDA; Future: MANISAN 3 
Pasi participle : MANIA. 

“Ruthi manijin val lesin na jheré "== “ Having been 
offended, let us be reconciled. We will not quar: 
rel again.”’—-Song. 

MOTH, s. m.—A_ pulse (phaseolus aeonitifolius) 
grown chiefly for fodder. The grain is little 
valued. It thrives in a light soil, and is largely 
grown in those pris of the Thal which get 
canal-water, 
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“Galbin didn galhin té také d& moth! == “ Words upon 
words, and only half an anna worth of moth after 
all !’’— Proverb. 


wei MOCII, s.—A worker in leather. The mécut 

who works for agriculturists is bound to supply 

shoes, bullock blinkers (“khdépa”), the thong 

(jukar ”) by which the yoke is fastened to the 

plough, and domestic articles of leather, in return for 

a fixed share of grain at harvest. The share varies 

but is generally one-sixteenth of the ‘ rahkam,” 

or cultivator’s share. He is also in parts entitled 

to the “angani” and “ kudhf,” i.e, the first and 

second scrapings of the threshing-floor after the 

heays of corn have been removed. In some places 

he gets one-third of the “achhdr,” or cloth that is 

spread over a corpse on its way to burial. Mécnis 

are proverbially unpunctual in rendering services. 

“Méchidn di sabhdin kaddbin nabif khutdi” = “The 
méchis’ ‘ to-morrow ’ never comes.” — Proverb. 


ase MORI, s. r.—-A fish (cirrhina mrigala) common 
in the dhands. It is a beautiful fish with 
golden seales, and very good eating. Dr. Day 
gives its Panjabi name as “mirrgah” and “ mri. 
gah.” 


3Sy- MOKLA, ans.-—Wide, loose, distant—opposed to 


saurd,” narrow, tight, near. 


ye MOKH, s. ¥.—The price paid for an amulet (‘‘téwiz” 
or“ phul”). Syads, incumbents of shrines, fak{ rs, 
kutdnds, sell seraps of paper with some words writ- 
ten on them, generally the name of God, which the 
buyers lang round their own necks or the necks of 
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their children or cattle to protect them from evil 
spirits and the evil eye. The price is always 
exacted before the amulet is given. A very effi- 
cient amulet can be bought for five pice, but some. 
times as much as one rupee is given. 


3S 50 MOGHLA, s. u.—An old tax on indigo. Itsname 
would make it appear that it came down from the 
time of the Mughals, but probably the word was . 
used originally on account of the arbitrary nature 
of the tax. Under Diwadn Sdwan Mal it was a tax 
in cash on indigo in addition to the Govern- 
ment share in kind. The amount varied with 
the market-price of indigo: eg. in the Mu. 
zaffargarh district forty rupees per maund was 
the turning-point; if indigo sold for less than forty 
rupees, the MoGHLA was levied at three rupees per 
maunda; if above, at six rupees. MoGHLA lasted dur- 
ing the Sikh rule and was abolished on annexation, 


Jy MUL, 8. m.—Root, principal of a debt, capital 
sum of money. ‘Méz,” used adverbially, means 
at all, completely; almost always with negative 
propositions. 

“Jé jandn sad Mahiwdlé main pén{ mdl na vanjan. 

“ Sinhin sat ghatdn vich bélé, nadi lurhdvdén chhanda.”= 

“If I had known that it was the voice of M4hi, I would 
not have gone at all for water ; 

“T would have thrown my head-pad into the marsh, and’ 
let the river carry away my water-vessel.”—Song. 

Compare Sindhi “miré,” at all, completely, from 
“ muri,” capital. “% 


Sy MULA, s. u.—A worm or blight which attacks 
young barley, wheat and cotton, gram, peas, 
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mobri, moth, mung, math, jawar, bajhra. It 
has been so named because it destroys down to 
the roots. It is said to be caused by excessive 
dryness and excessive floods. Wheat and parlcy 
attacked by it are supposed to be cured by 
irrigation, but no cure bas been thought of for 


the other crops. 


“ Multan dé Sdwan ; Leia dé Karam ; Jhang dé Mula”= 


“Multan got Sawanxthe rainy month) ; Leia got 
Karam (kindness) ; Jhang got Mula” (the blight 
above described).— Proverb. 


The allusion is to Diwdn S4wan Mal, Governor of Multan, 


oo 


Sah 9 


his son Karam Nardéyén, kardar of Leia, and. 
Mulrdj, kardar of Jhang. S4wan Mal was 
famed for his justice; Karam Nardyén for his 
liberality and impartiality ; Mulréj was notorious 
for his avarice. 


MAULI, s. F.—A triple cord of red, yellow and 
green tied round the bridegroom’s right wrist at 
Muhammadan marriages. It is tied by the mirasi, 
or barber, when the party is assembled before the 
reading of the marriage service (“nikéh”’). Itis 
considered efficacious for keeping away evil spirits. 
This ceremony is one of the sagans of a wedding. 
(i.e., those customs which are in addition to, and 
unconnected with, the religious ceremony). 


MUNSH, s. y.—Sadness, regret, longing. 


~ fe Yadidn kunjin vich sdvi kanjé. 
Fike vichhéré yar dé déjhd watan df ménjhé.” = 


© The cranes have flown away. Among them is a grey 


crane. 


« Firstly I am separated from my lover, secondly I have 


_ a regret for my home,”—Song. 
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Ugye MUNJHA, ans. of foregoing. —Sad, regretting. 


“ Pér di kandhf kétha ghaté dé. 
“ Minjhi thisda, d@-haran ghind dé.”—= 


“Build me a house on the farther bank. 
“IT shall be sad—bring me two deer ” (as pets).—Song. 


J MIVHAL, \s M.—A buffalo herdsnfan. Derived 
Sbee MHIWAL, from “ménh,” a buffalo, and 
“ wala,” of or relating to. 


*Thé hal mivhal dé, Alléh béli mél dé” = “ If this is the 


state of the herdsman, God alone can befriend the 
herd.” —Proverh, . 


Ijlmy- MUHARA, } 8. M.—The foot-and-mouth 

ySdxe MUNH-KHUR, disease of cattle. De. 

rived from “munh,” mouth, and « khur,”’ hoof, 

Itattacks cows, bullocks, buffalos, sheep and goats. 

It isa fever, and its external symptoms are an 

eruption of small bladders on the inside of the 

mouth and on the tongue. The feet aro also 

attacked sometimes, when the hoofs come off, and 

death follows. But itis not usually a destructive 

disease. Death rarely results, but the cattle get 

info low condition, and bullocks remain unfit for 

work for a long time after the attack. There is a 

common belief, however, that cattle which get it 

will be free from any other illness for a year, so it ig 

considered rather’a good sign than otherwise. The 

remedies practised are incantations, keeping 

affected cattle standing in water which prevents the 

- sores from becoming flyblown and maggoty, and 
washing and applying ghi to the sores, 
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olby MUBAN, 8. u.—A sheaf of corn. 


os MUILAN, 3. M.—The head of a canal. Also called 
“*mundh.” “MtHan” is corrupted from “ mun- 
hén,” plural of “muah,” the mouth, the face. 


3) MOHRI,s. F.—A pulse (ervum lens), Sanskrit 
wy (masur); Hindi “masir.” It is grown 
as a cold-weather crop in lands which have been 
moistened by the annual rising of the rivers. 

 D4l méhri di dam puld d4!”=** Only méhri porridge, 
and gives himself the airs of a puldo!”— Proverb, 


wt MORHI, aps.—Foremost, leading. Derived from 

*munh,” the face. It is used of the leading 
camel of a string, the animal leading the cattle to 
graze ov to their home. The foremost man of a 
party of travellers. 

“ Ladef gala mérh{ vaindei bahndé. 

“Kar ghin galhin, Gdmané ydr, dioh yaindd lahndd.”= 

s You have laden your string of camels, The leading one 


staggers as it goes. 
«GAman love, converse a little, the day is coming to a 


close.” —Song.: 


ste MUBARY, s. r.—The wall on each side of a door. 
eS. -MIHAG,s.7.—A herd of buffalos, From “ meh, aw 
a buffalo. 
- MUHALA, a u.—A person of note, a lead- 
bay. MUHANDRA, ing man,a chief. Derived 


from * munh,” face. ‘“ MUHANDRA” is also used 
for face, features, as in the proverb— 

“Jam na muki, t{ nénf dé muhdndré |!” =“ She has not 
done being born, (yet they say) she has the features 
of her grandmother |” 


. 
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pe MAHTAM, s. u.—A tribe addicted to hunting 
and eating wild-pigs, and therefore avoided 
by Muhammadans. Their birth, marriage and 
death customs partly resemble those of Hin- 
dus, but they bury their dead. They live in 
grass-huts near river-banks and in jungles 
where they can follow their favorite pursuit of 
hunting. : 
“Dé jhugé Mahtaman dé, té nén Khairpur! "= « Only 
two huts of Mahtams, and calls itself Khairpur |” 
—Proverb. 


yx MAHAR, 8. .—A headman, a chief. “Manar” is used 
as a title of respect to Jats generally, out of respect 
especially to members of certain tribes as the Sidls 
and Drakhans. 
“Chatti pef mahar té, te mahar ghatf shahar té! "= “The 
chicf was fined, and he made the village pay it!” 
—Proverb. 


pe MAHRA,s. mu. 
wor MAHRI,s. ¥. 


o ME, s.u.—A fisherman. Sindhi “meo”; Panjabi 
« méta.” 


i A swift camel, a riding-camel. 


\wtee ~METHRA, s. mM. } Trigonella fenum  greecum, 

wre METHRI, s. cultivated in land which 
has been moistened by the annual rising of the 
rivers. It isa cold-weather crop, and is grown 
for fodder, but the young leaves are eaten as greens 
There is a popular belief on the banks of the Indus 
that if mféruRa seed is sown before noon, métuRa 
will come up; if after noon, “ussin ” (brassica 
eruca), 
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33e¢ MERH, s. r.—The rope by which the line of oxen 
treading out corn are tied to one another and 
to the postin the centre of the threshing-floor 
(“pir”). Panjabi “jotar” (Powel’s Panjab Manu- 
factures, p. 316). 


\>3ne MERHA, s. .—The same as  malhd,” g. v. 


der MEL, s. u.—Small change. Also called « bhanj.” 


dae MELA, s. u.—A collection of people at a shrine or 
afair, From “ melan,” to bring together. ““ Mé14” 
has a special meaning, viz., a deputation to per- 
suade a Government official or an obstinate 


creditor. 


on MELAN, v. a.—To unite, bring together, cause to 
meet. Present participle: miuéinns 3 Future: 
MILESAN; Past participle : MELIA and MEL. 

*Vahin véh, rang ldyA khihdn ; 

* Allah milés{ inhdn sikdidn rubdén.?= 

“The canals are flowing ; the wells have shown their 
beauty. 

’ “God will unite these longing souls.”— Song, 

“Tarh mélé té Harh vichhéré ” = “ Harh united and 
Harh parted us.”—Proverbial saying referring to 
the custom of engaging farm-seryants and locat. 
ing tenants from the beginning of the month 
Harh (June-July). 


‘eine MENDHE, 8. ¥.—A braid in a woman's hair. Tho 
hair of unmarried girls is braided in three plaits, 
from the parting in the centre of the head down 
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each side of the forehead to the ear. Seven days 
before marriage a party of the bridegroom’s 
relations go to the house of the bride, when 
her plaits are solemnly undone by the oldest 
woman present. Hence “méndhid4n khdlan” 
means to marry a virgin. 

* Zulikhaé mang Yusaf di ahi, Aziz kidn méndh{ khdli??’= 
“ Zulikbdé was the betrothed of Yusaf; why did 
Aziz loosen the braids of her hair” (i.e., marry 
her) ?—Song. 

‘AND MENDHIANWAL{” means a virgin. 

“ Méndhiénwélf kin méndhidn d& mané, ° 

“ Assn pardésf, sida Allah dé néné.”== 

“The virgin has the glory of her braids, 

“We are strangers. We have only the name of Allah.”— 
Song. 

Unbraided hair is “ dharf.” 

“ Méndhidnwalf kanak” is a beardless wheat the grain 
of which is tightly packed in the ear in a way not 
unlike the braids of a woman’s hair—hence the 
name “ braided wheat ” 


ase MUENH, s. F.—A female buffalo. Sindhi “ ménbs.” 


gee MINH,s. M.—Rain. Sindhi “ minht”; Sanskrit age 
(megh). 
“ Par di kandhi ké{ ting sarinh df. 
* Vehla valin jiwén jhénwar minh di.”= 
© On the farther bank is a branch of siris wood. 
* Return quickly like a shower of rain.” —Song. 


wolese MINHAN, s. u.—Accusation, reproach. 
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“ Ghid vitié thal, na minhén na gdlh ”= *“ The ghi dropped 
into the tray of itself. There is no need for re- 
proaches or words.” —Proverb. 

“Wathén menhd{, pairén menhdi. 

“ Apné minhén binhén kin dendi.” = 

“She has henna on her hands and henna on her feet ; 

“She gives the reproaches due to herself to others.’— 
Proverb meaning she has all the signs of being a bad 
character herself, and yet she accuses others of 
being no better than they should be. 
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1b NARA, s. M.—1. The first milk given by a cow or 
buffalo after calving, beetings. Hindus do not 
drink it until three days after the animal has 
calved, but Muhammadans do from the first. 


2. A shout, a cheer. Corrupted from the Arabic ays 
(narah). Specially used of the cheers with which 
a party of workmen encourage each other when 
digging a canal, manning an embankment during 
a flood, &e. They shout the name of some fa- 
vourite saint, as “ Dam Bahdiwal Hak |” 


3b NAR, 8. M.—The stalk or straw while still unthrashed 
of wheat and barley. There is a separate name 
for the stalk of almost every crop; thus the 
stalk of rice and china is “ pérdli”; of jawdr, 
“ténd4”’ ; of bajhra, “ kdngri.” “ Nin” is probably 
a corruption of “ndl,” which in Multani and all 
cognate dialects means a tube. 


ath NAGHAH, s. u.—Properly an Arabic word meaning 
the state of not being employed. In Multan, Mu- 
zaffargarh and Bahawalpur “ NAGHAH,” commonly 
pronounced “néng4” or “ zar-i-ndéghah,” is the 
fine paid by persons who do not supply their 
quota of labour for repairing the canals, and also 
the fund formed from those fines. 


j& NAL, 8. ¥.—Any tube. Special meanings—(1) the 
mason cylinder of a well, “ndl badhan”; ‘nél 
usérn,” to build up the cylinder of a well; (2) a 
weaver’s shuttle. 
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“Pauli di nél vdngtin, kaddéhin édén kadéhin édén” = 
“Like a weaver’s shuttle, sometimes on this side, 
sometimes on that.”’—Proverb on vacillating 
natures. ; 


ot NALAN, v. A—To sow seed in drills. From “nélf,” 
a tube for drill-sowing. Present participle: NAt« 
E£NDA; Future: NALLSAN; Past participle: NéuIA. 


ol NALA, s. F.—A tube for drill-sowing made of bamboo, 
with a wide funnel-shaped mouth. It is fastened 
to the “ mathird,” or handle of a plough, and as the 
plough moves seed is dropped down the mouth of 
the “ NALf.” “Nadlf dévdn” or “ndli phérdn ” is to 
sow in drills; “bij chhatan” to sow broadcast. 
The former is chiefly practised in sailaba land, and 
the latter in well or canal irrigated land. 


o NAN, s..—Name, Corrupted from “ndm.” 
“ Maris yar té na pai dé!” ==‘ Her lover beat her and 
she said it’ was her husband” (liferally took her 
husband’s name) !— Proverb. 


es.<hl) NANG, 8. M.—1, a snake; 2, an eel. 
“Nang langh vaindé té lfk4 pid rahndé” =“ The snake 


passes by, but its trail remains behind.” —Proverd. 


«5398 NAVEI, s. F.—A reel of thread. 


il) NABAWA, s, u.—A rarity, a curiosity. 


asi NATH, s. ¥.—1, @ hole in the cartilage of the nose, 
whether of man or animal; 2, a nose-ring. 
“Naruan,” to run a rope through the hole in an 
animal’s nose. 
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“Gh phiré nath gharéwan kin, 

“Uh nak kapan kin tiyaré!” = 

‘* She is going about to get a nose-ring made, 

“ And he is prepared to cut off her nose !”— Proverb. 


@ NIRAN, s. w.—A slight meal eaten before the morn- 
ing meal, especially by ploughmen. 
“Tin Ap vanj unhdn kin niin dé 4” = “You go your- 
self, give them their early meals and return.”— 
Story of the Three Fools. 


obs NA RMAN, s. m.—A kind of cotton, the seed-vessel 
of which is red. 


3,3 NIRWAR, s. w.—Justice. There is a Panjébi verb 
“nirwérn4,” to perceive, to distinguish, not in 
use in Multani, from which this word is probably 
derived. 


«sy NARI, s.r.—A deep narrow watercourse leading 
from a canal to a “ jhaldr.”” Derived from “ nél,” 
“ nali,” a tube. 


1 NARA, s, w.—A kind of net. It is set upright in 
the water, one end being supported by floats made 
of the tops of the saccharum sara. 


«3 NARI, s. r.—t1, a reed (arundo donax); 2, a hukké 
tube. 
“ Hukké pindén, tédf nari kin chhék hé. 
“ Hukké nimaéndén dardvanddn di ték hé.”= 
“You smoke a hukk&. Your hukkd-stem has a hole in it. 
The hukk4é is the support of poor people in pain.”— 
Song. 
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gs NISAR, s. F.—The aqueduct which leads the water 
from a well to the field or reservoir. The water 
falls from the pots of the Persian-wheel into a 
trough ( paérchhé”’) fixed under the “ bair” and 
parallel to it. A second trough is fixed at right- 
angles to the first, and sometimes a third at 
the end of the second. The second and third are 
called “ nisdr.”’ 


35 NISARAN, v. n.—To spring up, as a plant. In 
Hindustani “nisarnd”’? means to come out, to 
issue. Present participle: NISARDA; Future : 
NISARSAN ; Past participle: NISARIA, 

“ Budhi thi nisari domén di jawér !” = “The Dom’s jawdr 

was old when it came up !”—Proverd. 


eo 


«sys NISRI, s. r.—Refined sugar. Corrupted from the 
Arabic “ misri.” 

“ Khé Multan df nisarf vatan déh visarf!”’ = “If you eat 
Multan sugar you will forget your native country 
and your- village!”— Proverb. The sugar made in 
Multan is of two kinds—“ shangarf,” sugarcandy ; 
and * tald,”’ flat opaque cakes of a white or whitey- 
brown colour. : 


wh} NASAK, s. F.—Punishment. 
“Fun nasak milf his agi té sidhé rahsf’” = “ Now he 
has received punishment, for the future he will 
remain straight.” 


yu) NASOKAR, 8. F.—One who is in the habit of 
absconding. Verbal noun from “ nasan,” ‘to 
abscond. : 


oo NISI, necarive aDveRB “ not,” with the pronominal 
suflix of the first person plural attached to it, “ not 
we” (see Nanfx). 
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“ Tédi adalat nisé chahndé” —= “ We do not desire your 
justice.” , 

“Kam karéndiyé ?—Nisé karendé.” = “ Are you doing 
the work ?—We are not doing it.” 


wo NIS{, neGative apveRB “not,” with the pro- 
nominal suffix of the first person singular attached 
to it, “not I” (see Nanin). 
“Kam karéndén P—Nisi karéndé.” = “ Art thou doing 
the work ?—I am not.” 


ss NUKAR, s. u.—The noise of weeping. From “nt- 
kan,” to cry loudly. 


oS NIKALAN, v. n.—To come out. Present parti- 
ciple: NIKALDA; Future: NIKALSSN; Past parti- 
ciple: NIKATHA, 
“ Phutd pahdr té nikathd chihd |”? == “ The mountain burst 
open, and out came a mouse !”—Proverb like ours 
of the Mountain in Labour. 


Js NIGAL, 8. M.—Water running from a well, the right 
to irrigate from a well. Probably a corruption 
from “ nikél,”’ an outlet. 


outs NIMANAN, aps.— Poor, miserable. 
“Inhén pardésién di kahin nishan{ ?~ 
“ Mailé kapré tor lurdé niménf.”= 
- ¢ What is the sign of their being strangers P— 
“Dirty clothes, and they go with a miserable gait,”— 
Song. 


p a NIMRU, s. u.—A finger-ring with a stone in it. 
* Challd,’’. when used of a finger-ring, means a 
plain ring without a stone. 
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“ Yar assddd kéi patlé patang hé; 

“Hath vich nimrdé, munh soné dé rang hé.”== 

“ My lover is as slim as a paper kite. 

“ A ring on his finger. His face is the colour of gold.”— 
Song. : 


ore NIMHIN, necative apvers “ not,” with the pro- 
nominal suffix of the first person singular attached 
to it, “not I,” “not to me,” “not my” (see 
Naufn). 

“ A nimhin sagd4, Gdmand4 ydér, maikin sarkér dé sada” 
= “TIT cannot come, Gdman love, Iam summoned 
by the sarkdr.””— Song. 

Tédé pichhon marsdn; jivén yar, nimhin Khatrah jind 
d&’’== “When you are gone I shalldie. May you 
live, love ! I am not afraid of dying.” —Song. - 

“Tédd vichhéra yér, nimhin ruh_ katan te?’ = “ Sepa- 
rated fyoni thee, love, my heart is not for spin- 
ning.’ —Song. 


ow NINANWAN, s. u.—Hail. Also “ gard.” 


Weis NANDHA, aps.—Small, young. Sindhi “nandho.” 
Nanpua sanisB.—The Assistant Commissioner. 
“ Mai kantin nandhaé hé” = “ He is younger than I am.” 


13143 NAWARA, s. m.—The place where cattle collect. 


ol NIVAN, 8s. M.—The land on which a river has de- 
posited silt. Also called “ atali” and “ latar.” 
The silt is “at,” ‘“ubd,” and “ mat.” 


33 NOTAN, v. 4.—Toclose the eyes. Present participle : 
NOTENDA ; Future: NuTEsAN; Past participle: 
NOTIA, 
J 
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1,3 NURA, s. w.—A silver anklet consisting of a hollow 
ring. Sindhi “niré”; Sanskrit {I< (nupir.) 


13 NORA, 8. M.—A thick rope made of date-leaves, munj, 
or old pieces of cloth. A NéRA made of rags is 
hung on 2 bush and fired at night to scare away 
pigs and deer from the crops. Sindhi “néri.” 


‘$3 NOKA, s. u.—A small distributory of canal or well 
water in a field. The watercourse which brings 
the water to a field is “add,” and the watercourses 
which, leading from the “add,” intersect a field are 
“« ndké.”” 


oe NUKAN, v. x.—To Iament loudly. Present parti- 
ciple: NOKDA; Foture: wtKsAN; Past parti- 
ciple > NUK{A. 

3 NOKH, s. r.—Newly-cleared land. 


os NAULON, 8. u.—A mungoose. Hindustani “new- 
ala’; Panjdbi “ néuli” ; Sanskrit +e 

a,j) NUNH, s. r.—A daughter-in-law. Sindhi “nth”; 
Sanskrit ¥y. The plural of “ néNH” is irregular 
“nirhin.” Sindhi also inserts an irregular , in 
the plural “ nuhardiz.” 

“ Nurhia vf sabhé apné apné kam dhandhé vich rudhién 
hoyén hin” = “ The daughters-in-law are also all 
engaged in their respective duty and work.”—Story 
of the Three Fools, 


Us) NAVEKLA, aps.—Separate, alone, especially alone 


in being without co-sharers in owning or cultivat- 
ing land. , 


oh! NIVHE, NEGATIVE ADVERB “not,” with the pro- 
nominal suffix of the second person plural combined 
with it, “not you” (see Naufx). 
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“Kam nivhé karéndé ?—-Nisé karéndé.” = “ You are not 
doing the work >—Not we.” 


\y NIBA, NEGATIVE ADVERB “ not,” with the pronominal 
suffix of the third person singular combined with it 
(see Nanfn). 
*Miisé kam karéndé?—Nihd karénda.”’ = “Is Misé 
doing the work ?—Not he.” 


yo NAHAR, 8. u.—l. A wolf. 


“Nahar khawé na khawé rat bharid v4t’? = “* Whether 
the wolf eat or not, his mouth is full of blood.’”— 
Proverb.—Give a dog a bad name and hang him. 

2. <A tribe of Lodi Pathéns who formerly ruled in 
the southern part of the Dera Ghazi Khan and 
Muzaffargarh districts. In 1450 a.p. Bahlol Lodi 
became king of Delhi and granted the triangular 
piece of country lying between Harand, Kasmor 
and Sitpur to Islam Khan, Lodi or Nahar, for which 
during the seventy-six years (1450 to 1526) of the 
Lodi dynasty the Nanars paid no revenue. But 
Islam Khan’s three grandsons quarrelled and divided 
the NAwAR country, Kasim Khan receiving Kasmor 
and Kin, Islam Khan Bhdgsar and Rojhan, and Téhir 
Khan Sitpur and Harand. During the reigns of 
Babar and Humayiin this country remained in the 
possession of the Nauars, but inthe beginning of 
Akbar’s reign (1556) the Biluchis began to descend °* 
from theSuleman Range, when Ghazi Khan, Mirhani, 
founded Dera Ghazi Khan and took Harand from the 
Nagars. The rule of the Nawars in the rest of their 
possessions remained firm until 1730-40, when 
the Mazari Biluchis expelled Ibrahim Khan, Nahar, 
and his government from Kasmor, Kin, Rojhan 
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and Umarkot. Subsequently Makhdum Sheikh 
Mahmud, a servant of the Nanars of Sitpur, ejected 
them partly from Sitpur and the country now form. 
ing the southern part of the Muzaffargarh district. 
But about 1787 the Naw4b of Bah4walpur wrested 
it from him. Nawarsare still to be found in Sitpur, 
Bhagsar, Harand and in Sind. Some have been 
absorbed into the Khetran tribe of Pathdns who 
live west of Dera Ghazi Khan beyond the Suleman 
lange. The tombs of Tahir Khan, Nahar, and of 
his sister are still standing at Sitpur. Téhir Khan’s 
tomb, which is in good preservation, is a very good 
specimen of the style of architecture peculiar to this 
part of India, The Lodis who settled in Dera Ghazi 
Khan and Muzaffargarh are said to have received 
the name of “Nawar” on account of their 
rapacity. 


593 NAHOKHRA, s. m.—A rarity. 


Sei NAHILA, 8s. M—A branch of a tree with the 
thick end buried in the ground and the smaller 
branches cut down to stumps. ‘To the thick 
part is tied the churning apparatus while churning 
is going on, and on the stumps are hung the 
milk vessels, after being cleaned, to dry and air. 
A waHit, may be seen outside of almost ever 


house, 
on NAHIN, ADV.—Not, no. In Multani, the nega- 
ot NAN, tive, when used in a proposition 
3 NAH, with any personal pronoun except 


the second person singular and third person plural, 
coalesces with it and forms a single word. 
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Negative and pronoun of the first » 
; F iff “Not l. 
person singular, nimhin, nist. 
Negative and pronoun of the third 
person singular, niha. } 
Negative and pronoun of the first 
person plural, nisé. 
Negative and pronoun of the second 
person plural, nivhé, \ 


“* Not he.” 
* Not we.’ 


“Not you.” 


The »(m) in “nimhin” corresponds with the pro- 
nominal suffix of the first person singular; in 
Sindhi and Pashtu “m&”; Persian “im”; and 
the Prakrit genitive singular # my. The 
“sé” in “nisé” is the regular suffix of the first 
person plural in Multani, as * thidsé,” was to us. 
“Nisi” and “nih&” I cannot trace. These in- 
flected negatives are hardly ever used except with 
the present tense. Ina marriage-song, however, 
occurs— 

“Jive! Hik nimbfn dité ghat’ = ‘May you live! I 
gave not one deficient.” 

The , (v) in“ nivhé” corresponds with the suffix of the 

second person plural in Sindhi which is * yi.* 


obi NIANAN, s. M@—A kicking-rope with which the 
hindlegs of cows and buffalos are tied while being 
milked, Also called “dhang.” 


“ Nidnén kanin siwé khir kiwén dubhé ?” = “ How can 
milk be milked without a kicking-rope ?”.-—Prover} 
used of unwilling debtors or revenue defaulters : 


“He won’t pay without a little pressure.” 


yp) NIR, 1. 8s. m—A tear. In Sanskrit “yi” 


means: 
water, 
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“ Baithi nir vahdyan tédé bajhdn, dhdla ; 

“Tédé kéran, jén{, sar hoyan kdlé.?= 

“Sitting down I shed tears in your absence, darling; 
“For thy sake, my life, Iam burnt to charcoal.’’—Song. 


2.. abg.—Separate, apart. 


om NIRAN, v. a—To scatter. Present participle : 
NIRENDA; Fudure: NIRGSAN; Past participle: 
NiRIA, 


js NIL, s. m.—Indigo. Indigo is largely cultivated in 
Multan, Bah4walpur, Dera Ghazi Khan, and 
Muzaffargarh, wherever flow-irrigation from acanal 
is abundant. It is generally sown after a wheat crop 
without ploughing, the land being saturated with 
canal-water. Theseed issown broadcast among the 
wheat-stubbles, and covered by being bush-har- 
rowed. It needs constant irrigation. The best 
time for sowing is in the month of Baisdkh, ie, 
from the middle of April to the middle of May. 
It is cut in S4wan, i. e¢., from the middle of J uly 
to the middle of August. The night after 
it is cut the leaves and stalks are steeped in masonry 
vats, which are in sets consisting of one small and 
two large vats. The indigo is placed in the large 
vats which are filled with water, and allowed to 
remain there for twelve hours. Itis then takenout, 
and the water, which is now of a green colour, is 
churned or stirred with a dasher (‘ madhdéni”), 
and allowed to stand until the dye sinks as a 
sediment to the bottom. The water is then run 
off and the watery sediment moved into the 
small vat, when the sediment sinks and the water 
is again run off. The indigo is then taken out and 
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made into cakes called “ gfti,” in which shape it 
is sold. 

Indigo is prepared in a very rude and careless 
way. Canal-water full of silt is used to steep 
it in, and the sediment is exposed to dust and 
actually mixed with sand to dry it. It is calculated 
that a bigha of land will fill six pairs of vats, 
each pair producing 14 sér of indigo; an 
acre (two bfghas) will therefore produce 18 
sérs. The price varies from Rs. 80 to Rs. 80 
per maund. A crop of indigo in its first year 
is “rép,” a crop grown in the following year 
from the stalks of the year before “ mundhi,” and 
a third year’s crop “trundhf;” the leaves and 
branches after having been soaked are called “valh,” 
and make good manure; to churn indigo is 
“viléran,” a churner “ viléré,” a set of vats 
“iéri’? or “jért hauz.” Indigo is liable to be 
attacked by a worm called “ bhambir4” which des- 
troys the leaves; a good shower of rain will drive 
it away. <A blight called “ munhhsari ” also affects 
it, when the leaves fall off and the growth of 
the plant is checked. 


$3 NINGAR, s. uA boy. Female “ningir,” a girl. 
sui NINH, 8. u.—Love. Sindhi “ ninhti”; Hindi 
«néh; Sanskrit 7. 


os NEWAN, v. A.—To take away, to carry off, Present 
participle: NENDA; Future: Nisan; Past parti- 
ciple: NiTA. 

Un kin nél na névin te maih savvarwalf dand te 
charhs4u!” = “They won’t take her with them, 
and (she says) I will ride on the bullock with the 
razai on it | ’—Prover6. 
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3 (Vio) 


1, WA, s. r—Wind. Sanskrit =e ; 


33 


Panjabi “ vét.”; Hindustani * bad.” 
VA sHALOPNA.—A whirlwind. 


Sindhi and 


“Jind di va tinhddi dé ddhar’”? = “Tt isin the direction 
from which the wind comes that one should look 
for a shelter.’”— Proverb. 


lely VAPIA, aps.—Mad. 


wl, VAT, 8, w.—The mouth. 
“Jadtin hit [d Barét 
“ Mullan dé balén patid vat. 
“ Rdndén réndéni hiif parbhat— 
“* Hé Kidmat df hé 1? °= 
“When fd and Shab-i-bardt came 
“The mullit’s children opened their mouth for offcrings. 
“As they wept and wept morning came— 
** Alas! the Resurrection has come!’ ”—Song on the 
avarice of mullatis. 


wil, VAT, s. r.—A road. Sanskrit 1; Hindustani 
* batia ;” Panjabi “ bat.” 
“Mirzé Mirz4 kardidn rahidn vatin tak ; 
“Nan Mirza, nén nilri, af jindrt nak.’= 
* T remained calling Mirz4, Mirz4 as far as the roads. 
“No Mirz& came, no grey mare came, My life came 
into my nose.”—Song, 


1), VARA, Ss. M.—A time, turn, round; especially a 
turn for working a well or getting water from a 
canal. Sanskrit ay. 


VARE Di MAROR.—Remittent fever, 
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“gl, VAR, s. M.—Standing cotton. The pod is 

Bay VANVAR, \ “géera”; uncleaned cotton 
“phuti”; cleaned “kapéh”; the seed “ péva”’; 
the husk of the pod “sdngli”; the plant after 
the cotton has been picked “ vanatht.” 

 Jutimin j6ra pani ldémin var kin ; 

“ Dukhén dé gégré vanj désan Kirdr kin,”= 

“ {have yoked my pair (of bullocks) and watered the 
cotton-field. 

“J will go and give my hard-earned cotton-pods to 
the Kirdr.”’—Song. 


\a3}y VARHA, 8.¥. Acalfof acowfrom the time it 
sb ly vARuft, s. et leaves off suckling till fit 
for work if a male or fit to calve if aifemale. 


iy vAnt, s. ¥.—1, a sheep-fold; 2, a field in which 
cucurbitaceous vegetables, as melons, pumpkins, 
&c., are grown. From Sanskrit 7¥, a fence. 


tly VAGI, aps.—Similar—opposed to “sfgi,” iden- 
tical. When a thief is caught and has to make 
restitution, the question arises whether he isto 
restore “ ségi mal,” the identical thing stolen, or 
“vief mal,” property like or of equal value to 
the thing stolen, “ Vagwin” is also used for 
“yaoi” and “sagwdn ” for “ sdgi.” 


ob VAN, s. m.—Twine made of munj or of date-leaves , 
for stringing beds. Hindustani “bén.” 


Tarivatwik vsw.—-Rope spun with the palm of the 
hand. 


LABANKA VAN.—Rope made on spindles by Labdnds, who 
are professional rope-makers. 
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ool, VANGUN, apverpran Posrposirion.—Like to. 
Sindhi “ vanguru,” “ vangé” and “ vangidn.” 


asl, VANWAR, 8s. F.—A net made of “van” for catching 
pigs and deer. It is set up in the jangle, and 
beaters drive the game towards it. 


VyMy VANWARA, s. m—A dwarf. Sanskrit a7 ; 
Panjabi and Hindi “ baund.” 


al, VAT, 
i, VAHA, 
“ Vahé vurhé nahin sinsdr agé ai baithin!” = “ The canals 
have not begun to flow, yet the alligators have 
come and are waiting !”’—Proverb used of greedy 
persons, 


} gs. mM.—A canal. From “ vahan,’’ to flow. 


? 


VAHU, s. u.—Literally a worker, from “ vahan,”’ to 
move, to work; special meanings—1, a working- 
bullock ; 2, the spindle of a spinning-wheel. Also 
called “ traklé.”’ 


ely 


sy vAnT, s. F.—Literally the act of working or mov- 
ing, and hence agriculture, as the work in which 
the majority of the population is employed, the 
one work compared with which all others are of 
small account. 
“Vaht pddshdéhi na thivé tan gal vich phah{” = “ Agri. 
culture is an empire, but if there are no crops it 
is a halter to hang one.”— Proverb, 


wy VIBLAN, v. x.—To go outof one’s mind. Present 
participle: VIBALDA; Future: VIBALSAN; Past 
participle : VIBLIA. 


ws VAT, apv.—Again, afterwards, 
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os VATAUN, s. u.—The eggplant (solanum melon- 
gena). Hindustani “ béngan.” 


yy VATAR, s. ¥.—The state of land which is sufficiently 
moist and not too dry to plough. 


oy VATAN, v. n.—To wander. Present participle : 
vaTDA; Future: VATSAN; Past participle: vapA. 
“ Phirdén arbél4 vadén maut visdri’”? = You roam de- 
mented; you wander as if you had forgotten 
death.” —Song. 


ei, VITH, s. F.—Distance. VITHOLA, ADJ.—Far. 
“ik til Mahi tin visdé na hasé. 
“Hun ghanién vithdn pidn.”= 
“We used not to be neglectful of Méht for a moment. 
** Now great distances are between us.” —Song. 


uw, VAT, s. F.—-Literally anything twisted, from ‘vatan,” 
to twist—/ence a roll of grags, such as are 
used for constructing a “palla” (the covering 
of a stack of straw or grain) or for thatching, the 
wick of a lamp, a writhe from pain. 


Wy VATA, s. m.—A clod. Varf BHANNAN.—To break 
clods. 


3 3 }, VATRAU, s. u.—The first watering after ‘sowing 
, seed. 
oy VATAN, v. a.—l, to twist; 2, to mould (as clay into 
alls) ; 8, tochange. Hindustani “batnd.” Pre. 
sent participle : vaTénDA ; Future : vaTisin ; Past 
participle: VATIA, 
Rassé vaTan.—To twist ropes. 
Roré vaTAN.—To make clay into pellets for a pellet-bow. |. 
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Ror14n vATAN.—To make gur into balls. 


osy VATUN, posrrosrrion.—In exchange for. Sindhi 
“vate,” derived from “ vatan,’’ to change. 

5235 VATOHAR, 8. u.—1, a wooden mallet shaped like 
a croquet-mallet for breaking clods, derived from 
“vata,” a clod; 2, a mallet for driving tent. 
pegs. 

oty VATHAN, v. A.—To seize, to take. Sindhi « vathanu,” 
the verbal noun of which is “ vathu,” taking, 
Sanskrit I, Present participle : VATHDA 5 Fulure : 
VATHSAN ; Past participle: VAYHIA, 

Vatatas.—That which has been seized. 


ord, VATHUHAN, s. u.—A scorpion. 
“Vathihéa vangiu dang maréndé” = “ He stings like 
a scorpion.” —Proverd, 
-» Vid, 8. F.—Lightning. “ Khiman ” is also used, 
ste visit} Sindhi “viju”; Hindustani « bijli.” 


ory VAJHAN, v. A.—To seize. Present participle ; 
VAJUDA; Future: vVadsuHsin; Past participle : 
VAJHIA, 

Ye, VACHITIA, s. mu. 


«ey VACHILL 8. 9. } The calf of a cow while suckling 


VACHH, s. r.—A female buffalo-calf while suck. 


ap 
: ling. Sindhi “ vachhi”; Sanskrit 7, 


Wy) VICHHORA, s. m.—Separation. 


“ Hik vichhéré yar d4, dijhd rat kélf "= Firstly separa- 
: tion from my love, secondly a dark night.” —Proverd 
meaning calamity upon calamity. 
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gobs, VADHANWE, woerat.—Ninety-nine. Hindu- 
stani “ ninanwé”; Panjabi “ nirinwé”; Sindhi the 
same as Multani. Trumpp (Sindhi Grammar, pp. 
164-5) says he cannot give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of this curious form. Beames (Compara. 
tive Grammar, II, 140) suggests 7 we WF ie, 
nine upon ninety. 


yes, VADHR, s. u.— Wrinkles. 


“ Munh té vadhr té khédan df sadhr! =‘ Wrinkles on 
her face, and she wishes to play! ”’— Proverb. 


omy VADHAN, v. n.—To increase, to grow. Hindustani 
“parhnd”; Panjdbi “vadhnd”; Sanskrit aes. 
Present participle: vapapi; Future: vVADusan; 
Past participle: vaputa. Verbal noun: vgpu and 
VADHA, increase, 


Guat vADH.—Less or more-ness. Persian “ kam-o-béshf.” 
GuAra vADHA.—Loss and profit. 


** Mal dé vadhan kismat té”” = “Inerease to wealth de- 
pends on fate.” —Proverb. 


laity VADIFA, s. u.—A stipend, a fixed allowance. Speciat 

meaning the small cake which is daily given to the 
mull4n by pious Muhammadans. “Handa” is a 
similar cake given to the brahman by Hindus. 
*“Vapirs” is corrupted from the Arabic dish, 
(wazifah). 

“ Vélhak dn vadifé méf. 

 Ché thithd nit karin gada{ | = 

Saying ‘Women! quickly bring your daily alms,’ ~ 

“They take up the cup and always beg !”—Song sung in 
deprecation of the avarice of mulldis, 
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8, VADA, aps. s. M.—Large, great, long; elder, an 
ancestor. WJindustani “ bara”; Panjabi “ vadda”’; 
Sindhi “vad6”; Sanskrit 7%, From “ vapa,” in 
the sense of an ancestor, is formed the affectionate 
. diminutive “ vadk4,” an ancestor. 
“G@haribén df réti rukhf té dinh vi vadé thié” = “The 
bread of the poor is dry, and their days too are 
long.” — Proverb. . 
Vapi vins.—The time just before sunrise; like THin- 
dustani “ bayi fajr.” 


a3, VADII, s. M.—The ears of corn remaining in a 
field after the sheaves have been removed. “ VADH 
CUUNAN,” to glean vADH, is derived from “ vadhan,” 
to cut, i.e., that which is cut and left behind. 


wy vADut, s.%.—A bribe. “Vapuf ” has innumerable 
euphemistic synonyms, as “ shirin{,’? sweetmeats ; 
“caprén dhudi,” the price of washing clothes ; 
“patdsé,” a kind of sweetmeat; “ tédé hak,” 
your right. 


VAR, 8s. u.—A_ bridegroom, a husband. Sanskrit 
ac from # to choose, ze., he who chooses the 
bride. Hindustani “ bar.” 

“Var dékh divijé ghar dékh na divijé ” = ‘ Consider the 
bridegroom’s personal qualities, and not his family 
and station, when you are giving a daughter in 
marriage.” — Proverb. 


» 


lung VARSA, s. m.—A yearly allowance of grain made to 
farm-servants at rabi harvest-time. It varies from 
a chouth, ée., about 12 maunds, to 24 maunds (see 
RAwAK). 
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ety, VARINH, s u.—A year. Plural: vannéxand van 
HIAN, Sindhi “‘yarihu”; Hindustani “ baras ar 
Sanskrit 4. 


Yar assddé dé kof sdvé tut hé. 
“ Hik vari milan assAdé varinh d4 kit hé.” = 
“ My lover has a green mulberry-tree, 
* To meet him once would be food for a year.” — Song. 
“ Barhda varhfan di chhohir té pdtridn di didi!” = «A 
: girl of twelve years grandmother of grand- — 
children ! ”— Proverb, 


ley, VARIA, 8. M.—A rope made of munj or date- 
leaves. 


shy VARIILE, s. F.—Specially the short string by which 
an earthen-pot is tied to the la@ler-rope ( mall ”) 
of a Persian-wheel. 


Sars VARELA, aps.—Of or belonging to “ vara,” a time, 
a turn. 


“ Médé dui varélé hin” =“T have two persons who take 
turns with me” (especially in irrigating from a 
well or canal). 


Vani xmasiimA date-tree which bears fruit in alternate 
years. 


al.) VISAKH, s. w.—1, The Hindu month from the middle 
of April to the middle of May. The cutting of the 
rabi harvest begins on the 1st of Visaxu, which is 
kept as a festival by the agriculturists, who collect at 
the well and make their oxen compete in workingit, 
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2. A courtyard with’ sheds which answers the purpose 
both of a guest-house and a place of meeting to 
transact business. A visAKH is usually found 
attached to the houses of well-to-do agricultu- 
rists. The word is corrupted from the. Arabic 
3%, (vishék), a house. 


Igtey VASAWA, s. .—A wooden catch which prevents . 
the vertical wheel of a Persian-wheel from turning 
backwards. Also called “ thékan.” 


omy VISARAN, v. a.—To be forgotten. Sindhi “visiranu.” 
Present participle: VISaRDA; Future: VISARSAN ; 
Past participle: VISARtA, 


“Saldmat rahén na visarén na yd4d rahén! =" May you 
remain in safety and neither be forgotten nor 
remembered !’— Proverb. 


os) VISKAN, v. x.—To be beguiled. Present participle : 
VISKDA ; Future : VISKSAN; Past participle : visKpA, 


“Tohan viskinidn na visk j6 miyé tarakhé akh. 

“Tun piténs sir kandn té main pitésan vakh.” = 

“Do not be enticed by those beguilers, for the eye of 
the dead is rolling. 

“Do you lament at his head and I will lament apart.” 


A great friendship once existed between a tigress and a 
deer; but one day, the male tiger, having failed to 
obtain food while hunting, told the tigress to 
bring the deer and that he would feign to be dead 
and when the deer came near, he would kill it, 
Accordingly the tigress told the deer that her hus- 
band was dead, and invited it to come and béwail 
his loss. When they approached the tiger, the 
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deer saw his eyes rolling and pronounced the lines 
above, the first addressed to itself and the second to 
the tigress. They have now passed into a proverb 
meaning “I am not to be caught with your chaff,” 
or “Do it yourself, Iam not going to be made a 
cat’s-paw.” 


des VASAL, s. w.—An onion. Corrupted from the 
Arabic “ basal.’’. 


 Andba r4j4 béddd nagari : 
« Také sér vasal, paisé ser nisré! = 


“ When the king is blind there is injustice in the city : 
“ Qnions sell for two pice a sér; sugar for one pice a 
sér 1’ —Proverd. 


oy VISMAN, v. y.—To be extinguished. Present par- 
ticiple : visaMDA; Future: VisaAMSin; Past par- 
ticiple : visaXTA and vism1A. Sindhi “ visdmanu” ; 
past participle “ visand.” os 


oo” VASAN, v. n—1, to dwell; 2, to be cultivated. 
Hindustani “ basnd”; Sanskrit 9, 
“ Bibi vasé Kasimbélé, dil Farid4bid ’’=‘ The Jady lives 
at Kasimbela, but her heart is at Fariddbad.”— 
Proverb. 


From “ vAsan ” come a number of derivatives in common 
use: “ yaséb4,” 8. M., dwelling ; “ vasti,” a village ; 
* vasandar,” 8. M., an inhabitant. 


“Vasandar bét na tan kapré na réti pét =“ He who 
dwells on the bank of a river has neither clothes 
for his body, nor bread for his belly.”’—Proverd 
referring to the destructive floods in the southern 
Panjab. 
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Vastn, ADJ.—Inhabited, of a house; cultivated, of land. 
Opposed to “ stinj.” 

8, torain. Sindhi “vasanu”; Hindustani “barasnd ” ; 
Sanskrit tw, Present participle: vaspA ; Future : 
VASSAN; Past participle: vutus; Sindhi “ vuthd.” 
Verbal nown : VASOYA, rain. 

“Sir puchésda térf vasin talwdrin !’= “I will perform 
it to the end though it rain swords !”—Song. 

oe VISAN, v. n.—To be neglectful of. Present parti- 

ciple: Visva; Future: vissAn ; Past participle: VIsta. 


xy VAKHAR, s. u.—A general name for oilseeds in- 
cluding “ til,” “ sarsén,” “ ussin,” &c. . 
“ Vakhar 4n dé ghani kadh dwdin ’=“ Bring your oilseeds 
and I will let you have the oilpress.” 


BS) VIGAR, s. F.—Forced labour, impressment of labour. 
Persian ‘‘ begdr.” 


“ Bekér kann vigdr changi” = “Even forced labour is 
better than idleness.” —Proverb. 


ols, VAGWAN, avs.—(See Viet.) 
wt) VAGHI, s. r.—Flow irrigation. Vacant isin use in 
the northern part of the Multan country. 


oy VALAN, v. x.—To return, to be turned. Hindu- 
stani “ balna,” v. a., to twist. Present participle : 
VALDA; Future: VALSAN; Past participle ; vali. 
VaL.-—A twist, a round, again. 


VaLWAN, ADJ.—A thing returned. (See Licun for “ val- 
win lichh.’’) 


VALDAR.—In returning. 
“Tun valdir ihin vat aséd ? ? = * Will you come this way 
as you return?” 
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o3ss VALORAN, v. a—To churn. Hindi “ bilénd”; 
‘Sanskrit fratea, Present participle: vALURENDA ; 
Future: vaturissn; Past participle: vauoria. 

Verbal noun: VALORA, a churner. 
“ Kai chhé valuréndi hé” = ‘ One (daughter-in-law) is 
churning buttermilk.”’—Story of the Three Fools. 


Nin vALORAN.—To churn indigo. (See Nix.) 


a, VALH, s. r.—l. A creeper, a tendril. Hindu- 
stani “bél’”; Sindhi “ vali’; Sanskrit a. 2. 
The stalk and car of wheat, barley, &. Vana 
KADIAN, to spread out the sheaves in the thresh- 
ing-floor for the bullocks to tread out. 8. The 
stalks of indigo after being cut. VALH GHATAN, 
to throw the indigo into the vats. Indigo van, 
after the dye has been soaked out of it in the vats, 
makes a good manure. 


bt, VANATHL, s. r.—The cotton-plant after the cotton 
has been gathered. 
oy VANAN, s. m.—A husband, a bridegroom. Hindu- 
stani “bannd.” The diminutive is ‘“ vanrd.”” 
wos) VANJAWAN, v. a.—To cause to go, to lose, to 
spend. Causal of “vanjan,” to go. Present par- 
ticiple : VANJENDA; Future: VANI£S4N ; Past par- 
ticiple: VANIAYA. Passivé: VANI{SAN, to be lost. 
“Ghar vanjdwé té galidn gélé!” =‘ She lost it in the 
house, and searches for it in the streets !""— Proverb. 


osy VANJAN, v.N.—To go. Present participle: vary- 
DA; Future : VAISAN ; Past participle: at4. Sindhi 
“yanjanu.” Multani, like Sindhi, has preserved 
a regular passive voice, but occasionally, like 
Hindustani and the cognate dialects, it forms a 
passive by compounding the past participle with 
“vanjan.” 
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ési, VANJH, 8. u.~-A punting-pole. 


Sy VAND, ow } The act of division, ashare. Hin- 
1135, VANDARA, s.F. dustani “bint,” “batwdrd”’; - 
Sanskrit 7€ to divide. 


od iy VANDAN, v. a.—To divide. Hindustani “ béntnd ”; 
Sanskrit ¥<. Present participle : VANDDA; Future : 
VANDESAN ; Past participle: VaNDIA. Passive : 
VAND{JAN, to be divided. 


ty VAN Kf, s. r.—A specimen, a sample. Hindi “ bangt.” 


i, VANGA, s. mA small round pumpkin much cul- 
tivated in sandy land. 


o» VUNAN, v. a—To weave. Hindustani “ bunnd.” 
Present participle : VUNDA ; Fulure : VUNSAN ; Past 
participle : VUNIZ. 


“ Vundn na vundén maikin pan tél ch& dé” = “ Whether 
I weave it or not, you must still give me the flour 
for sizing and the oil.”— Proverb used of a person 
who wants pay without doing work. 


oy VANNIN, s. F.—A bride, a wife. Hindustani 
* banni.” 


Vannin BANNS.—A wife or land, te., the custom of 
settling a feud by giving either a girl in marriage 
or land to the aggrieved party. 


get) VIHAJAN, v. a.—To buy, especially grain. Present 
participlé: VIJHENDA; Future: visHissn; Past 
2 participle : VIHAJIA. 


Ij\2, VIHARA, s. w.—The.sum of twenty, a score, about: 
twenty. 
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ops VAHAWAN, v. A.—To cause to move. Present par 
ticiple: vauénpA; Future: VAnusAN ; Past parti- 
ciple: VAHAYS and vATHA, Causative of ‘ yahan.”’ 


Kut vanswan.—To work a well. 
Hat vanAwan.—To drive a plough. 


And as agriculture is to a rural population the most im- 
portant of all works, “ vanAwan” alone is used for 
“to plough,” just as “ yéh{” is used for agriculture 
though its general meaning is work of all kinds. 


“ S4wan vahdé te Katén rahdi té Poh pildé ghaté mil na 
chdé ’= “ He who ploughs in Sdwan, and sows in 
Katén, and waters in Péh, will suffer absolutely no 
loss.”"——Proverd. Hindustani “ bahdnéd,” to cause 
to flow. , 


ye, VAHITR, s. m.—An animal for riding, a beast of 
burden. From “ vahan,” to move, to work. Sindhi 
© vahitru.” 


Oey VIHTRAN, v. A.—To cut out clothes. Present par- 
ticiple: VIHTRENDA; Future: vimtrisAn; Past 
participle; VIHTRIA. 


“Trépé dé dé na dwé té vibtran d4& kabil hé! ’—= “He fit 
to cut out clothes! why, he does not eyen know 
how to sew !”— Proverb. 

y>y VAHAR, 8. 2.—Help. _ 
“ Pird vahar kar!” =O saint! help!” 


3p, VAHAR, 8. M. The calf of a cow from birth till fit to 

3m, VAHIR, s. ah work when a male, and till fit to 
bear young when a female. Diminutive “ vaharka ” 
and‘ yahirki.” 
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ot) VAHAN, v.x.—To flow, to move, used of animals 
and water. Hindustani “ bahnd ”; Sanskrit ¥. 
Present participle: VAHNDA; Future: VAHSAN; 
Past participle : VURBA. 


psey VAHNDAR, s. m.—Ploughed land. From “ vahan.” 


3,», VAHOLA, s. mi—A mattock for stubbing up roots, 


wt) VALI, 8. r.—Anaccount-book. Hindustani “ bah{.” 
The books universally kept by shop-keepers and 
bankers are—a day-book called “kharard” or 
“surh,” in which the transactions of each day 
are entered; and a ledger, “ bandf,” containing 
the accounts of each customer. 


“Bukha Kirdr vahiyén phélé” = A bankrupt Kirér 
searches his account-books ” (to see if he can find 
some one owing him money).—Pvoverb. 


ws» VI, consuncrion.—Also, even. Hindustani and 
Panjabi “‘ bhi” ; Sindhi “ bi.” 


“ Zal dé murid dé munh vi sharmindé *= “ Eyen the 
face of the disciple of a woman is ashamed.’— 
Proverb. 


wo VETI, s. r.—A female doctor of children. From 
“baid,” Hindi for physician. Sanskrit #4, 
¥y VAIR, s.u.—Enmity. Sindhi “yéru”; Hindustani 
“pair”; Sanskrit 3x, 
* Laik nal kijé vair, vihér, parft == “Carry on enmity, 
trade, or love only with one who is worthy of 
you.” —Proverb. 


oy VIRAN, s. 4.—The title by which women address 
a son, a brother, or a brother’s son. 
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ny, VERHA, 8. M.—A courtyard in front of a house. 
“Nach na jdné té vérhd dingé” = “She does not 
know how to dance and she says the courtyard 
is uneven.”—-Proverb (“A bad workman com- 
plains of his tools”’). 
«sty VAIRI, 8. u.—An enemy. 
“ Khaji tédi dé pilé ganddré. 
“ Sambhal k{ awin vairi vasdéni sauré,” = 
“Your date-tree has yellow clusters. 
“Come cautiously, for your enemies live near.”—Song. 
oy visi, s. r—A share. 


“Médi visi mai kanin ghin”= “Take my share from 
me.” 


Vtg VIKHA, 8. M.— Literally a hole, hence leisure, an 
opportunity. 
“ Koi vikha lagé té main dsdn”’==“If TI get an opportu- 
nity I will come.” 


Sy VELA, s. m.—Time, moment. Hindi “ bél4” ; Sans- 

krit 4st, . 

CuiRi cide pA véLA.—Sparrow feeding-time, i.e, when 
the sparrows first begin to feed in the morning. 

DuamMi vfL4.—Morning twilight. VapA vé14.—Just 
before sunrise. 

“ Vadé vélé mullan karin phukdér 

“°Y4 Rab Séin! chokhé mar! ? ?== 

‘In the early morning the mulldns cry out 

“OQ Lord God! kill arich man to-day !’” 
Song on the avarice of mulldns, who are represented 
as praying that a rich man may die in order that they 
may get large presents. 


° 
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Jat dilds& dévé jain vélé hal vahaé. 
“ Akhén kadhé khuriéa jain vélé manhan pdé. 
“Sart pat vanjéé jadan dhéri chaé.”= 


“The farmer encourages (his banker to lend him money) 
when he begins to plough. 

“He closes his eyes with pride when he sets up his 
platform (whence to watch the ripening crops). 

«When he removes his heaps of corn he destroys all his 
credit (i.¢., by not repaying the banker his ad- 
vances).”—Proverb. 


oy VIELAN, 1. s. m.—The two outer and moveable pins 
of a bullock-yoke (“panjali”’), V&uan is called 
“arli” in Panjabi and “sail” in Hindustani. 

2. v.a.—To roll, to pass between rollers, to press 
(as sugarcane), to clean cotton by passing it between 
rollers. Present participle: viuinpa; Future: 
vinisiN ; Past participle: veuta. Passive: 
ViLigAN. : 


Lalty VELNA, s. m.—I, a sugarcane-press; 2, @ cotton. 
cleaning apparatus. Sanskrit ¢wa a rolling-pin. 


\dsy VELHA, : 5 
ayy VELHAK, \ apy.— Quickly. 


Syhy VISUH, s. M.—Poison. Panjébi “vih” and “véh”; 
Hindustani “bis”; Sanskrit f*. 


“ Jékar kéf gir khiwdén maré védh déwan di ki& 
zavirat hé?” == “Ifa man die when you feed him on 
gur, what need is there to give him poison ?’— 
Proverb (“If you can gain your end by fair means, 
why use fut ?*?) 
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The corresponding proverb in Hindustani is more con- 
cise— Gir sé maré to bis kyin dyé ?” 
iy VIH, NUMERAL.—Twenty. 
* Dachi kita vih koh té tédi kita trih koh |” = “The full- 


grown camel travelled twenty kos, while the young 
camel travelled thirty | ’—Proverb. 
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% (Hd 


jw HATH, s. r.—A horse-race. 
“ Damri dd tativin té hdthén bhané! "=a" A pony wortha 
damri and he run races! ’—Proverh. 


aj» HARH, s. u.—The Hindi month extending from the 
middle of June to the middle of July. Sindhi 
« Akhéri”’?; Hindi “ Asdrh.” Tenants and farm. 
labourers are engaged from the 1st of Harh—hence 
the proverb “ Haérh mélé té Harh vichhéyé” = “ In 
Harh we met andin Harh we parted.” The sow- 
ings for the kharif crop end in Harh. 
“ Jéth (May-June) is most seasonable; Hérh is late; in 
Sawan (July-August) sow not at all.’—Proverb. 


oie HARHI, s. r.—1, the rabi harvest ; 2, the rabi,in. 
stalment of land revenue, so called because the 
rabi crops are harvested and divided, and the reve- 
nue instalment paid, in the month of Harh (June. 
July). 


oe HAMIEN, abe cect naes on purpose, 
yer HAMIO, Corrupted from the Arabic lus 
(amdan). 


ol HAN, 1.—Present tense first person singular of the 
substantive verb “Iam.” The Sindhi form ig 
“anhfydn” or “ 4hiydn,”’ which Trumpp (Sindhi 
Grammar, p. 300) derives from the Sanstkri verb 
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as,” to be. The derivation of “Hin” is the same. 
“Hin” is declined as follows :— 


Singular. Plural. 
First Person ... Han, Tam. Hain, We are. 
Second Person ... Hén, Thou art. Ho, You are. 
Third Person ... Hé, He is. Hin, They are. 


2. s. M.—The heart. Panjabi “hiydén”; Sindhi 
“hind”; Sanskrit v<ea; Prakrit “hiaan,” from 
which the Multani, Panjabi and Sindhi forms come 
direct. 


“ Han kin kand nahin mild{” = “ The back is not to be 
compared to the heart.”—Proverb (The affection 
of a father is not comparable to that of a mother). 


“ Chacha bébé jihan bhal hén na bdbé jihdn "==" An uncle 
is like a father, but his heart is not like a father’s,’— 
Proverb, 


pe HAEM, \ The aorist first person singular of the 
yilb HAUS, substantive verb “hdwan,” to be, I 
was. Sindhi“ hdsé.” It is thus declined : 


Singular, Plural. 


First Person ...Hdém or Hést, I was. Hasé, We were. 
Second Person...Hdvén, Thou wert, Havé, You were. 
Third Person ...Hé4, He was. Hain, They were. 


“Haus” is also the third person singular “ha,” with “as,” 
the pronominal suffix of the third person singular, 
attached to it. ‘ Haus,” was to him, justas ‘ his,” 
is to him, is formed of the third person singular of 
the present “ hé ’== as,” the pronominal suffix. 


«> HAB, s. r.—Enmity, hostility. 
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“ Zér théld té hab vad” = “ Little strength and great 
enmity.” — Proverb. 
«> HUB, s. ¥—A pain in the chest and sides. 
“ Médi hub nikal péi’== “I have got a hub.” 


&»> HABH, PRONOMINAL AbDsectivE.—All. Plural: 
HAaBHE. For “ sabh,” “ sabhé.” 


“ Habhé kur maréndé”’ =‘ They (your opponent’s wit- 
nesses) are all lying.” 


> HAPPA, s. M. 
ese? HAPPY, s. r. 


. a» HATHA, s. u.—The handle of a handmill or of a 
spinning-wheel, hence metaphorically a deed, an 
authorization, a sanad. 

Yiam HATHALA, avs.—Level, shallow (of water)—— 
opposed to **dunghé,” deep. 


\ A kiss, 


sul, HATHRADH, aps.—Land cultivated by the owner. 
From “hath,” hand, and “rddhé,” cultivated. 
Persian “ Khid kdsht.”’ 


\g> HACHCHA, s. m.—A fault, a Quarrel. 


oe HICHAN, v. n.—To be sharer in a thing, to go 
shares in, especially in an animal to be killed for 
food. Probably the word might be suitably used 
of the members of a mutton club. 


3» HAD, s. w.—A bone. 


“ Ath had, chata 4ndaréa dé. 
“ Jévhé {hé bujhdérat na bujhst{ 
“ Putr bandarén dé.” = | 
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“ Bight bones and an armful of guts. 
“ Whoever will not guess this riddle 
“Ts a monkey’s son.”— 


Answer: A charpoy. 


Sa HADA, s.M.—A red beetle that preys on melons, 
cucumbers, and other cucurbitaceous plants. It 
eats the flowers, and the fruit does not form. It 
is driven away by sprinkling ashes over the plants, 
and smoking them with burning camels’ bones. 


ose HIDKAN, v. y.—To hanker after, to covet. Pre. 
sent participle: WIDAKDA; Future: HIDAKSAN ; 
Past participle: wipK14, 


“Pardé tarké té hidakdé hé”’= “ He hankers after the 
property of others.” 


3» HIDKA, s. u.—The daily allowance of food given 
to an animal. Hindustani “ rdtib.” 


ey HARMAL, s. u.—A plant (peganum harrnala— 

; Stewart). It grows abundantly in the Sindh 
Sagar Thal. The seeds, mixed with bran and 
salt, are burnt to drive away jins, to avert the 
evil eye, and the machinations of enemies. 


gol? HARUBHARU, apv.—Certainly, nolens volens. Per. 
sian “ khw4h-ma-khwéh,” whether you like it or 
not, “ Hartpsart ” is a Sindhi word. 


uv HUSS, s. x.—Sultry heat without wind—opposed to 
lo,” heat with wind, a hot wind. 


Is by him +) * Hé,” the third person singu- 
vu» HIS, { Is to him } lar present tense of the 
Is of him substantive verb, ‘with 
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as,” the pronominal suffix of the third person 
singular, added te it { ie 
Pel ue 
“Vadhi ghidhi his” (his = hai usné) = “ By him a bribe 
has been received.” 
 Bildni his” (his = hai usk{ ) =“ She is his lady-love.” 
“Sat lagi his” (his = hai uské) = “A blow reached 
him.” 


DMN yenbd HASWAR, 8. M.—A rider, a horseman, for “ sowér.” 


v=» HUSH, inrergecrion.—The word used to‘make a 
camel kneel. 

“ Hush hush karé bhal uth na bahé” — “ You may say 
‘hush! hush!’ but the camel will not kneel 
down.” —Proverh like “ You may take a horse to 
water but you can’t make him drink.” 

“uss” is probably corrupted from the Arabic “ nukh ” 
or “ikh,” the word used for the same purpose. 


we HIK, 
WS» HIKRA, 
“Wah Khuda! tédi ajab khuddf: 
“ Hikridn dést miléndén, hikridn ghatdén judai,” = 
*O God! yours is wondrous divinity : 
“You cause one to meet his lover, on another you cast 
separation.” —Song. 


ApDJ.—One. Sindhi “ hiki” and “ hikird.” 


win HUK, 8s. u.—An owl. 
xe HAKRA, s, M.—A stammerer. Hindustani and Panj. 
Abi “ baklé.” 


“ Uki zabdn nd rakhé, té dkbin hakr4 hé!” = “ He hasn’t 
got a tongue at all, and they say that he is a 
stammerer |’’— Proverb, 
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gre HAKLAN, v. a.—To drive. Hindustani “ h4nkna” ; 
Panjabi “hakkna.” Present participle : BAKLENDA; 
Future: WAKLESAN; Past participle: HAKLI. 
Verbal noun: HAKAL, a shout to drive away. 
Haxan mAran.—To shout in order to drive. 


Sj: HAL, s. u.—A plough. The names of the parts of a 
plough differ slightly from those in use in the 
Panjab. The plough beam is “ haléh”’? ; Panjabi 
‘“halas” and “sanna&” ; Hindustani “ haras.” 
The ploughshare is “ kur,” shod at the end with 
an iron spike called “ phalé.” Kur” and “ phala” 
in Panjabi also, The sloping stake fixed in the 
“kur” and the handle in the top are “ chauri”” 
and * muthira”; in Panjabi “ jhangi”’ and “ muthi.” 
“Aug” in both Multani and Panjabi is a wedge 
which, fixed in the ploughshare, keeps the “ chauri” 
in its place. 

«Jat da putr patild jéd4 pakré hal af chauri” = “ A Jat’s 
son, as, soon as he is as big as the backboard of a 
well, lays hold of the chauri of the plough (i.e. 
begins to plough).”—Proverb. 


A first ploughing is “par p&ran * (in Dera Ghazi 
Khan “gher”); a second * bél” and “duhar”; 
a third “trél” and “tréhar.” “Sin” and. “sivin * 
is a ploughing without respect of the number. 
Ploughed land is “halchay” and “halwathi”’; 
twice ploughed ‘“ disivin ” ; thrice ploughed « 
“tréstyin” ; four times “ chausivin.” 


j» HIL, s. r—A kite. Hindustani “chil.” The kite 
is represented in songs and proverbs as the 
personification of greediness. 


Fil, hil, 4p khdndi rotién pai kua déndi dilh” == “ The 
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kite eats up the bread herself, and gives the clods 
to her husband.”— Proverb in use among boys. 
“ Jithan kéf bakri kuhndé 
“ Mullan vdng hilin dé bhéndé; 
“ Siri pdwé thuk bandd.” = 
“ Wherever people are killing a goat, 
“There the mulldns collect like kites, 
“And claim the head and feetas their due.”—Song 
on the avarice of mullins 


ss:32 ILILAVI, s. r.—1, the act of making familiar; 2, 
the fee (one pice) paid to a herdsman when a new 
animal joins the herd. 

ail» ILALAT, s. m.—Rage, violence. 

“Naudhri jawdni charhid vadén halat té” = “In- your 
insignificant little youth you roam mounted on 
violence.” —Proverd. 

“Nandhré ” is the diminutive of “ néndhd4,” small. 

lp TIALADR, s. r.—Turmeric (cureuma longa). Hin- 
dustani “haldi”; Panjdbi “haldhi”; Sindhi 
“haidra.” 

“Chiha haladr da gandhé labhkar pansdrf ban baithé !”?= 
“The mouse found a piece of turmeric and set up 
as a grocer !”— Proverb. 


gi IIILAN, v. »w.—To become accustomed. Present 
participle: WILDA; Future : HILSAN ; Past parti- 
ciple: WMILIA. 
“TWilid lahnéwdlé kantin vi buré” = « A person who has 
become accustomed (i.e., the regular beggar) is 
even worse than a creditor.”— Proverb, 


ype HALOIIAR, } 


Sine ILALW ATI, 8, F,—Ploughed land. 
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Yin HUNALA, s. m.—1, the hot season; 2, the rabi 
instalment of land-revenue, so called because it is 
paid in the hot weather. Similarly, the “ sidla,” 
tho cold season, is used for the kharif instalment 
which is paid in December and January. 


ok» TIANNAN, s. —A saddle. A saddle and bridle 
with all its belongings is “ sanj.” 


éax> TANJI, s. r.—A tear. Plural WAnsutn. Hindu. 
stani “dnsi”; Panjabi “anjha”; Sindhi “han- 
ji” and “hanjhi’”’; Sanskrit =. 
“ Dékh Sidlén di désti! Sdhibén mutei Khat. 
Alam, rénd4& hanjhtin, S4hibén réndi vat.”= 
“See the love of the Sidls! Sahibé has sent a letter to 
you. 
“The world weeps tears but Sahib& weeps blood.”’= 
Story of Sakiba and Mirza. 
gee ILANJ{R, 8. m.—A fig-tree, a fig. Panjabi ibid; 
Hindustani “anjir.” 


oman HANDHAN, v. n.--1, to wear (as clothes) ; 2, to 
hunt pig. 
*Thulha kaprdé handhd& changé” = “ Thick clothes 
wear well.” 


tly» TAWANKAN, v. N.—To bark or howl, used of 
jackals only. Also called “ ruran.” 


3,2 ILOD, s.7.—Violent opposition. “Hop” in Pashtu 
means “ the contrary”; and “ Hdépa,” perversity, 
obstinacy. 

“Tod vadi té vich khair!” = “ Violent opposition and no 
harm meant !’”’—Proverd, 
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+ 


oj» HORAN, v. a—1, to repel, to push back; 2, to 


roughen the face of a millstone with an iron pick 
In the former sense “hérnd” in Panjabi; in 
the latter, “‘rdbndé.” Present participle : HURENDA ; 
Future : KURESAN ; Past participle: Horta. Verbal 
noun: m6x4, which means both theman who roughens 
millstones, and the iron pick. Panjabi “ chak{ r4h,”’ 
a millstone roughener. : 


lege ILGSAN.—First person singular future tense of the 


First 


substantive verb “héwan,” I will be. “ Héssn” is 
thus inflected :— 


Singular. Plural. 
Person...I1ésin,I will be. Héstin, We will be. 


Second Person... Wdsén, Thou wilt be. Hésé, You will be 
Third Person...Hésf, He will be. Hosin, They will be 


«> ILUK, s. r.—Fame, renown, news. 


“Miuy4 t& gidar ubhé lammé péi hiké” =“ The jackal 


died and the news of it spread north and south,”— 
Nursery Rhyme. 


\Sy> TIOKA, 8. 1.—A proclamation. 


* Andar shai té baéhar héké !°=* The thing is in the house 


but a proclamation (giving notice of its loss) 
is outside!’’— Proverb used of a person who makes a 
fuss in looking for a thing that is close to him. 
The corresponding proverb in Hindustani is “ Larké 
baghal mén, dhandhora shahr mén ! ” =: “The child 
is in the lap, but the erier is giving notice of its 
loss in the city!” 
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“Har kéf apni hatti dé hék&é déndé” =f Everybody 
proclaims his own shop.” —Proverd. 


oy? HOKAN, v. a.—To proclaim. Present participle : 
HOKENDA; Future: HOKESAN; Past participle : 
HOKIA, 


‘jp HOLA, s.u., aps. yA bullock or cow with a 
y> HOLL, s. ¥., avs. } loose horn that lies flat 
along the cheek. 


“Dand hél& bid sabhéd kur hé”? =A bullock with a 
loose horn is the one for my money; all others 
are false.” —Proverb. 


gee? HIBO, s. r—Acireular dance danced by Jats at 
weddings and wherever they happen to collect in 
large numbers. They form a ring and dance round; 
their arms, stretched out on a level with the 
head, are moved round with a wavy motion. 
The other circular dance in vogue is “jhumir,” 
which differs from Hiné only in that the dancers 
keep the hands low and clap them together as 
they move. : 


“ Uthi na sagé te hibé paéé khédé !” = “ Tfe says he can- 
not rise, and still he plays hibé !”—Proverb. 


Jeo THL, s.7.—A soft wind, Plural: win. 


“ Ghuli w4 ghul pié hildn. 

“ Rahén val dwin, Ranjhwé, kat powinf dalilan.” = 

“ The wind is blowing ; soft breezes are blowing. 

“QORAanjho! turn back on yours way: may some excuse 
(for doing so) occur to you!” —Song. 
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ote? HINAN, aps.—Weak. 
“ Tint dhar Kirdéran vagé” = “ It takes only a weak band 
of robbers to conquer Kirdrs.” 


